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I.—FROM BROOKLYN TO BRANDYWINE. 


A SKETCH OF THE CAMPAIGNS OF GENERAL | of their term of service, till replaced by a new 


| one to be raised. 


WASHINGTON, FROM SEPTEMBER, 1116, TO 
SEPTRMBER, 17. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE Histroricat Socrery 
oF DBLAWARE, NOVEMBER 11, 1869, 
py WinriaM T. Reap, Esq. 


The Battle srook Ausust 27 eee || \ant- 
The Battle of Brooklyn [August 27th, 1776, | ; ment, who died in 1797, Governor of Delaware, 


was fought and lost. The victors, in grim re- 
pose, awaited the dawn of the twenty-ninth, to 
storm the American lines ; but that dawn showed 
to the astonished foe these lines evacuated. So 
skilfully was conducted this retreat, as honorable 
to Washington as a victory, that not a sound in- 
dicated to the British sentinels the movement ; 
not a soldier was left behind; all the military 


stores and most of the provisions brought off ; | 


and all the guns, except a few of a large calibre, 


which the state of the roads made it impossible | 


to remove-——and the fog, unusually dense, at 
that season, let fall, ** I believe, by divine provi- 


** dence,” to hide from the British war-ships the | 
retreating Army, did not lift till the transports, | 


} «sé + a — 4 > , 
bearing its vanguard, entered the harbor of New | attempt to carry them they will suffer greatly. 


York. 

The city of New York could not be held, such 
was the overwhelming superiority of the British 
Army, in number, equipment, and discipline. It 
was evacuated. Several positions were then 


taken by the American Army; the strongest at | ,, 
From Howe’s movements, it was | ,, h 
evident that his object was to gain Washington's | ,, S>Y Where. 


King’s-bridge. 


rear; force him to fight; and, in the event of 
defeat, precluding retreat, make it certain that he 
must surrender at discretion or be cut to pieces ; 
and, therefore, York Island was evacuated. Both 
armies moved towards the White Plains, where 
a camp had been formed and occupied by Militia, 
to guard a deposit of provisions, there. The 
American Army was marshalled in a series of 
entrenched camps, on several hills, for ten or 
twelve miles from Valentine’s-hill, near King’s- 
bridge, to White Plains, fronting the British and 
the river Bronx, which separated them. Howe 
avoided skirmishing—his desire was to bring on 
& great battle; while that of Washington was to 
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avoid it and protract the campaign, preserving 
his Army, soon to be dissolved by the expiration 


Howe marched slowly and cautiously, with 
compact encampments, well guarded by the 


| artillery. 


On the first of October, 1776, Gunning Bed- 
ford, Lieutenant-colonel of the Delaware Regi- 


wrote, from the American camp, to his brother- 


| in-law, George Read :—‘‘ The chie€ part of our 


‘* time, since leaving Long Island, we have been 
‘**éncamped on the heights of Morrisano, on the 
‘other side of King's Bridge, two miles apart. 
‘* By information lately received, and which the 
‘* General acquainted us with in General Orders, 
‘*they” [the enemy] ‘‘ are meditating something 
‘* speedy, which has put us on our guard, for 
“the few nights past, the army parading and 
‘* marching down to the lines, two hours before 
‘*day, and when the lines are completed (and 
‘*they are very forward) I think our situation 
** will be a very good one—should the enemy 


‘*Our army, in general, is much reduced by 
‘* sickness, or something else, as our Regiment 
‘* appears equal to any two I have yet seen in 
‘*the service ; and we want seventy to complete 
‘‘us, and have one hundred sick. Our army 
‘* suffers much for many things, the sick particu- 
larly, as there appears to be no medicines, 
I know it to be the case with our 
‘Regiment and many others. Upon the whole, 
“‘T think it has been a discouraging Campaign, 
‘‘and a hard one. I have not been well till 
‘‘within these few days. I feel better since 
‘*T left Philadelphia, though I have lost no duty. 
‘* Colonel Haslett and the Major are both unwell. 
‘** The Colonel is in the country, about five miles 
‘* off, otherwise I think I should go to Phila- 
‘‘delphia shortly to provide some winter-cloth- 
**ing for our people and blankets, which near 
‘*two hundred of them are without.”* 


* Life and Correspondence of George Read, a Si 6 
oe Dectarotion of Independence, Chapter Wit Unpub 
lished. 
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General Howe, on the twenty-eighth of Oc- 
tober, attacked the American lines, The en- 
gagement was spirited on both sides; and the 
loss of both from three to four hundred. The 
only advantage of the British was their carry- 
ing a hill, held by General McDougal, to cover 
the right flank of the American Army. The 
British Army lay on their arms, through the 
night succeeding the Battle of White Plains, 
on the ground they had carried. 

Colonel Bedford wrote to Gcorge Read, on 
the second of November: “ Since our leaving 
** York Island we have been in perpetual mo- 
“tion. The enemy moving bas likewise caused 
“our Regiment to do so. I have now slept 
“ five nights without a tent or anything but the 
“ bare ground to lie upon, and not a blanket to 
“cover us, our baggage being ten miles from 
“us and our station advanced toward the ene- 
“my, which is always our case. I have very 
“little convenience of writing, at present, being 
“obliged to sit on the bare ground, and use 
“the back of a letter. I would inform you of 
“ the occurrences, lately. About ten days since 
“ Colonel Haslet, Major Green of the Virginias, 
‘‘and myself were ordered, with six hundred 
“men, to march and attack Colonel Rogers 
“(the famous Major Rogers formerly) and his 
‘Regiment, which was supposed to be about 
“three hundred strong, or his out-guard, Ac- 
“cordingly, we proceeded, but, instead of 
“meeting with his main body, our guides 


“brought us (about eleven o'clock at night) on 
“their picket .guard, consisting of about sev- 
“ enty men, thirty-six of whom we brought off 
“and about fifty muskets, and as many blank- 
“ets, the rest, I believe, were chiefly slain, as 
“several deserters from their Corps—they are 
“called Royal Rangers—say but two escaped. 


“We had two men killed, Major Green, who 
“had the chief merit on that occasion, made 
“the first attack, with one hundred and fifty 
‘*men, was wounded through the shoulder near 
“ the socket (but hope he will recover) and six 
‘or seven men wounded, The place we at- 
“tacked was about ten miles from our camp, 
“and called Merrymack. Instead of three 
“ hundred, they had six hundred men, and fled 
“on the alarm. Last Monday, the enemy ad- 
“vanced near our lines on the White Plains, 
“ Our Regiment was ordered to reinforce Gener- 
“al McDougal’s Brigade, which occupied an 
“advantageous hill.{ The enemy soon made 
* preparations to gain it, and at last succeeded, 
“after our defending it in the best manner we 
* could, with our small number, in comparison 
“ with the enemy and a large train of artillery. 
‘* They cannonaded us with their whole force, 


$ Chatterton’s— Writings of Washington, 210-211. 
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“which I suppose was as great as any brought 
“against us, which forced a retreat. Our 
“Regiment lost about fifteen killed and as 
“many wounded. Captain Adams, of our 
“Regiment, we fear, is killed, as he is missing. 

“ We had an Ensign Hazard shot through the 
“arm, which is broken. Captain Caldwell is 
“slightly wounded in the wrist, and myself in 
“the arm, but am now quite well of it, as is 
“Caldwell. The night before last, our lines at 
“ White Plains were evacuated, and the enemy 
‘* took possession. We are but five miles from 
“ them, and expect them here next, prebably, to- 
‘*to-morrow. We have just received orders, 
“while I am writing this, to fortify this post. 
“There is only Lord Stirling's Brigade here. 
“We are on the right of the whole army, and 
“it is supposed the enemy mean to surround us, 
“ which can only be done by forcing their way 
“on our right.” 

Washington, Howe not having followed up 
his partial success, at White Plains, as expected, 
changed position, in the night, to the hills of 
North-Castle, five miles distant, t» which his 
baggage had been sent. Howe, judging it too 
hazardous to attack the American lines, then 
changed his plan of operations, directing them 
against Fort Washington, on the Hudson, which 
was taken, and then moved to New Jersey, 

| pushing through that State to reach the Dela- 
ware and then Philadelphia. Washington re- 
treated into New Jersey, and then slowly 
|} through it, his feeble Army not more than four 
| thousand in number, weakened by the with- 
drawal of the Jersey, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land troops, whose terms of service had expired, 
or were about to do so, by sickness and deser- 
| tion, hoping, if reinforced, to baffle the British 
| General. On the first of December, he reached 
| the river Delaware; and, on the second of De- 
| cember, in boats, his foresight secured, his re- 
maining military stores and baggage were 
| transported across the river, with his sick, who 
| were sent to Philadelphia. Washington remain- 
| ed, with the remnant of his Army, on the North 
side of the Delaware; and they were destitute 
of tents, blankets, and utensils. some of them 
almost naked and without shoes. 

Criticism, too often malignant, pursued 
Washington, in his retreat, after the Battle of 
Brooklyn. The sneer of Lee—that he conduct- 
ed his campaign with the pickaxe and the 
spade—passed from mouth to mouth of the 
clique, inside of Congress and outside of it, who 
sought the elevation of Lee to the command of 
the American armies. In the gloomy state of 
our affairs, at that time, they probably believed 
that, almost in his grasp, was the baton of su- 
preme authority, about to fall from the imbecile 
hand of an incompetent General, who would 
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Christmas, 1776, dawned gloomily. Dark 
clouds were driven by cold blasts athwart the 
sky. Snow, so suggestive of desolation, cover- 
ed the ground, seemingly dead, in the embrace 
of Winter. The deepest despondency prevail- 
ed, All seemed lost. Jersey was subdued; 
multitudes in Pennsylvania, it was believed, 
would soon accept the terms of amnesty pro- 
c'aimed by the Howes, and Washington be 
without an Army; while the British would issue 
from their cantonments, to ravage with fire and 
sword, confronted only by ill-disciplined mili- 
tia. The re-establishment of the British rule, 
in a ten-fold degree more despotic, seemed 
inevitable; while, for the best, and wisest, and 
bravest of the Americans, whether statesmen or 
soldiers, there loomed, inthe distance, the gal - 
lows, confiscation, and exile. Christmas, 1776, 
was not with them a day of joy and festivity. 
Gratitude to God,for his unspeakable gift, 
which the day commemorated, glowed in many 
Christian bosoms; but it was stilled by des- 
pondency and dread. It seemed more fitting 
their condition to sit in ashes and be clad with 
sack-cloth than to spread the festal board and 
deck with evergreens their houses and their 
temples. 

Corawallis, unable to obtain boats to trans- 
port his Army across the Delaware, suspended 
his march on Philadelphia till that river should 
be bridged by ice. Four thousand of his troops 
were cantoned in New Jersey towns, on the 
Delaware, and the residue between that river 


hide his mortification in the groves of Mount 
Vernon. 

Lee was not without military talent, but, with 
over-weening opinion of himself, he was inord- 
inately ambitious, intriguing, unscrupulous, and 
indiscreet. He was almost ugly; rough in his 
manners; slovenly ; crabbed, wrote one lady— 
morose, another—profane in discourse ; and bad 
in moral conduct ; and neither feared nor loved 
God or man—but with an acute intellect and 
varied and extensive knowledge; fluent and 
brilliant in discourse ; too often cynical and 
censorious. He was, I think, overestimated un- 
til after the Battle of Monmouth—as was Gates, 
till his failure in his Southern command exposed 
the hollowness of his pretensions. On_ his 
journey to take command of the Southern Army, 
he visited Lee, who, recently exchanged, was on 
‘this farm in Virginia. Lee, as he bade him fare- 
well, warned him “to beware that his Northern 
“laurels should not be turned to Southern wil- 
“lows.” This warning seemed to be a prophe- 
cy and a covert sneer, 

I have often recoiled, with loathing, from the 
base intrigues of Gates to supplant Washington. 
Congress honored Gates by a vote of thanks, a 
medal, and the command of the Southern Army, 
for the successful conducting of the Northern 
‘campaign and its glorious termination by the 
‘surrender of Burgoyne, when, in truth, Con- 
gress was indebted for this happy result to the 
wise plans, energetic measures, and sacrifices of 
the noble-minded Philip Schuyler. He has 
received, at the hands of posterity, the justice | and the Hackensack. 
withheld by his contemporaries. Washington, on the right bank of the Dela- 

The advance of Cornwallis compelled Wash- | ware, ina condition apparently almost hopeless, 
ington, on the eighth of December, to cross the | did not yield to despondency and the inaction 
Delaware, with his two thousand men, of whom which is its sure result. To tell men of their 
only one half were effective; the van of the | faults is never pleasant and often not safe; but 
British, with rolling of drums, clashing of! Washington did not hesitate to renew his 
‘cymbals, and braying of trumpets, entering | warning to Congress against short enlistments 
“Trenton, as the rear of the American Army | and reliance on the Militia, which had proved 
touched the right bank of the Delaware, so disastrous. He urged reform in the Army— 

Lee, disobeying Washington's peremptory | organization; increase of Regiments and of 
and repeated orders to join him, lingered in| his own powers; and his want of Engineers, 
Jersey, prolonging his independent command, | Cavalry, and Artillery. ‘ Some might think he 
it has been conjectured, that he might, by some | ‘* was transcending his position and his duty, in 
‘splendid stroke, should opportunity for it oc-| “urging his opinions and advice so earnestly 
cur, greatly enhance his reputation, or, should | “ and freely upon Congress—especially the in- 
the American Army be defeated, the likelihood | “crease of his own powers—but none would 
of which was increased by withholding his| ‘more willingly than himself turn the sword 
troops, he would be the sole hope of Congress. | “into the ploughshare, for he had no lust of 
Whatever were his designs, he was surprised | “ power. He had a character to lose, a life to 
and captured; and Sullivan, who succeeded | “ peril, an estate to forfeit, and the inestimable 
him in command, immediately put the troops, | “ blessing of liberty at stake”—this was his 
three thousand in number, in motion, and join- | excuse: thus he wrote. 
ed Washingtun, as did Gates, with part of the His call for Militia, to protect Philadelphia, 
Northern Army, on the twenty-first of Decem-| was met by volunteers, who were posted at 
ber, making his whole force about seven} several places on the Delaware. 
thousand, After his reinforcement of the troops lately 
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commanded by Lee, Washington determined to 
assume the offensive, His Regulars, a few ex- 


cepted, were posted above Trenton, from Yard- ; 


ley’s to Corryell’s ferry; General Irvine, with 
the Pennsylvania and Jersey Militia, from 
Yardley’s to the ferry opposite Bordentown ; 
and the residue of the Pennsylvania Militia, 


under General Cadwallader, further down the | 


Delaware. 


Trenton and Bordentown were garrisoned by | 


Hessians. Their discipline was lax ; and, hired 
by petty sovereigns trafficking in the flesh and 
blood of serfs, as of beasts, to fight without 
principle, and unrestrained by their officers, 
they were guilty of excessive plunderings and 
outrages. Their dispersed situation made it 
impossible for them to support each other, if 
suddenly attacked, and suggested the probable 
success of such attacks, on both these posts, if 
simultaneously made; and Washington deter- 
mined they should be made. With about 
twenty-four hundred Regulars, on the twenty- 
fifth day of December, 1776, with more delay 
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depending for success on combinations of Divi- 
sions or Columns, have failed, frequently. 

The fruits of the victory were one thousand 
prisoners, six brass field-pieces, twelve drums, 
and four flags—among them that of the An- 
spach Regiment, of white damask, bearing, 
embroidered with silver thread, crowns and 
eagle, with the motto “Pro Princrre ptr 
|“ Patria.” 

Washington could not hold Trenton. Donop,. 
with his veterans, superior in number, was be- 
low him; and a strong Battalion of Infantry 
at Princeton. His own troops were worn out 
by exertion and exposure, through the inclem- 
ent past night and morning; and the prisoners 
must be secured. He therefore re-crossed the 
Delaware, on the twenty-seventh of December. 

Throughout the States, on intelligence of this. 
brilliant and successful stroke, astonishment 
overmastered joy; and, at the British head- 
quarters and cantonments, there were mortifica- 
tion and astonishment. It was a marvel that 
“Mr, Washington,” as they styled him, the derid- 











than he anticipated, in a fierce storm of sleet, |ed rebel-leader, beaten at Brooklyn, chased 
rain, and snow, he passed the Delaware, at| through New-Jersey, cowering with his half- 
McKonkey’s-ferry, nine miles from Trenton ;| naked, barefooted Army, on the right bank of 
thence, they marched, in two Divisions—one on | the Delaware, should start forth the enterpris- 
the river, the other on the Pennington-road, ing General, in contrast to their own leader— 
both leading to the city—one entering at the} the common-place, indolent, unenterprising,. 
West end, the other side at the North, at its|and sensual Howe. They may nct have believ- 


back. Washington was with the upper Divi- | ed, with some European philosophers, that man: 
sion. Both Divisions reached Trenton at eight|and beast had degenerated in America, but 


o'clock, A. M., and attacked simultancously. 
The surprise wascomplete. The picket-guard, 
driven in, fired from the houses; cannon, turn- 
ed on the Americans, were charged on and 
taken by two brave officers, one of whom, after- 
ward, became President of our new-born Re- 
public. Colonel Rahl, hastily mounting dis 
horse, when the roll of the American drums 
announced his peril, bravely trying to rally his 


were persuaded that their Army was immeasur- 
ably superior to the rebel host, in courage and 
all the other noble and chivalric attributes of 
the soldier. Their mortification was therefore 
proportioned to the arrogance that preceded it.. 

We must not forget the prisoner Rahl— Wash- 
ington did not. He repaired to his quarters, 
in the family of a benevolent Quaker, where he 
was carefully attended; he stood by his bed ;- 


men, soon fell, mortally wounded; and, resist- | he pressed his hand and uttered words of 
ance being hopeless, the Hessians surrendered. | sympathy and consolation. Life was fast ebb- 

Tradition tells, that Rah] passed the night of | ing away. Rahl was dying, far from his father- 
Christmas, carousing with a party of friends ;|land—his post lost by his lack of vigilance ; 


and that, as the day was dawning, on the twen-j and the laurels he had won at the recent cap- 


ty-sixth, a scroll was brought him from a tory, 
announcing the march of Washington, but 
that, without reading, he thrust it into his 
pocket, with the thought, perhaps not uttered, 
* Business to-morrow, pleasure now.” General 
Irving was prevented, by driving ice, from 
crossing with his command; and the bridge 
over the Assanpink, in consequence, unguarded ; 
and over it five hundred Hessians and one hun- 
dred Cavalry and Chasseurs escaped towards 
Bordentown. General Cadwallader was, in like 
manner, prevented from crossing the Delaware, 
to surprise the Hessians, at Bordentown. In so 


far this well-devised enterprise failed, as plans, 


ture of Fort Washington, withered and turned. 
into a funeral chaplet. At this awful hour he- 
thought not of himself, but of his captive sol- 
diers. He feared that their recent atrocities in: 
New Jersey would be avenged npon them ; and. 
implored Washington to treat them with clem- 
ency. He was assured that they should be so 
treated; and the assurance was fuifilled. The 
Hessian prisoners were sent to the interior of 
Virginia. At first, as they passed through towns 
and villages, they were met with taunts and 
maledictions; but as soon as, by the benevolent 
precaution of Washington, it was known that 
they were not volunteers in the British Army, 
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but sold, like beasts in the market, to England to 
fight against her rebel Colonies, hatred was con- 
verted into pity; and they were received in 
silence, or with gentle words and deeds of kind- 
ness, though hundreds of American prisoners 
had perished and were dying under the cruelties 
of the Jersey prison-ship. 

The mercenary has thus been characterised : 
* Nullum vite genus est improbrius quam, qui, 
‘* sine cause respectu mercede conducti, militant.” 
They changéd services, often, without regard to 
the justice of the cause of any of them. They 
had no love of country, usually so intense and 
enduring, and even had lost the idea of country. 


‘Their moral code was reduced to one obligation | 
—that of fidelity to the States they served, while | 


their engagements with them lasted, though 


they changed services with as much indifference | 


as they changed their spirits. Their bravery— 
for they were brave—was mere animal courage ; 
nd they were ruthless robbers wherever they 
could plunder. They were bandits; not true 
soldiers, who deplored the inevitable miseries of 
war, while they inflicted them ; who regarded 
women, even the humblest, with somewhat of 
the reverence of the Knights-errant of old for 
ithe weaker sex; and whose arms were raised, not 
wo destroy, but to protect men in decrepitude 
and infants in their helpless innocence. 

Treaties between England and the Duke 
-of Brunswick, the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
:and the Hereditary Prince of Hesse-Cassel were, 
-on the twenty-ninth of February, 1775, laid before 
‘the British Parliament. By these Treaties, 


‘four thousand three hundred Brunswickers and | 


‘twelve thousand Hessians were added to the 
\British Army, for annual subsidies, to be paid, 
ito the Duke of Brunswick, £15,519, for the 
Hessians, £114,298, and to both Princes, £7., 
4s., 4d., per man for levy-money, and the same 
-sum for every man killed. The pay of these 
mercenaries to be that of British soldiers. 
‘Opposition reprobated the employment of for- 
eign mercenaries against British subjects; but 
these Treaties were approved by large majorities, 
in both Houses. —Bissett’s History of George 1IT., 
1i, 385. 

That these contracts, negotiated by Ambuassa- 
dors, were called Treaties, and the sums by them 
agreed to be paid, the blood-money, termed 
“Subsidies,” may have veiled but could not lessen 
the turpitude of this base traffic. Of the men 
thus sold to military bondage, many were maim- 
ed, or ruined in their constitutions and depraved 
in their morals. In this employment of German 
Mercenaries, the only novel feature was their 
being used against British subjects; for, long 
before, they had been hired by British Ministers 
as auxiliary to their armies. For example: 
Parliament granted, in 1727, over £200,000. for 
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maintainance of twelve thousand Hessian troops 
—Bissett’s History of England, i., 563—and, in 
1750, they had in the service thirty-eight thous- 
and, seven hundred and fifty soldiers of [lanover, 
Wolfenbuttel, Saxe Gotha, and Buskeburg, cost- 
ing, for their yearly maintenance, over £100,600, 
in addition to the subsidies for these mercena- 
ries.—Bissett's History, ii., 590. 

Among the wrongs suffered by the American 
| Colonies, set forth in their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, is the transporting, by the King of 
Great Britain, of large bodies of mercenaries, to 
| complete the work of death, desolation, and 
| tyranny already begun. Aptiae 

Several of ths minor German Principalities 
were very small. Of one of them, the standing 
| Army was one Regiment ; and if it had a Navy, 
we may suppose it wasa yacht, on an artificial 
lake. Ihave smiled when I have read of the 
Courts of these paltry States, with their Cham- 
berlains, Equerries, and Almoners ; their pompous 
ceremonials aad rigidly-enforced etiquette—poor 
aping of the Courts of the great Kingdoms— 
but ceased to smile when I remember that some 
of these mimuc. Courts were maintained by sell- 
ing their subjects into military bondage, or by 
licensing gambling-hells, which attracted black- 
legs and their dupes, from every part of Europe. 
| The Hessian Colonel, Count Donop, mortally 

wounded in his unsuccessful attack on Fort 

Mercer, Rec Bank, New Jersey, and a prisoner, a 
| short time before his death, said :—“I die the 

‘** victim of my ambition and the avarice of my 
| ** Sovereign ! ” 

Trenton, reoccupied by Washington, on the 
thirtieth of December, is thus described, in a 
pamphlet, published at Philadelphia, in 1789, 
entitled A Letter to the Abbe Raynal on the 
Affairs of North America: ‘Trenton is situat- 
‘fed on a rising ground, about three quarters 
‘‘of a mile distant from the Delaware, on the 
“eastern, or Jersey, side ; and it iscut into two 
‘* divisions, by a small creek or rivulet, sufficient to 
‘turn a mill which is upon it, after which it emp- 
‘* ties itself, at nearly right angles, into the Dela- 
‘ware. The upperdivision, whichisto the North 
** east, contains about seventy or cighty houses ; 
** and the lower, about forty or fifty. The ground, 
‘*on each side of this creek, and on which the 
‘houses are, is likewise rising; and the two 
* divisions present an agreeable prospect to each 
‘* other, with the creek between.” 

Intelligence that large reinforcements to the 
American Army were on their way, determined 
Washington to again cross the Delaware, in the 
hope of overtaking Donop, retreating from 
Bordentown. On the twenty-ninth of December, 
this re-crossing was commenced ; and was not 
completed until the thirtieth. 

Washington posted the main body of his 
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Army on the East bank of the Assanpink ; and 
his artillery to command a narrow bridge over 
it, where it was very deep ; and his advance three 
miles off, covered by a wood behind Shabakong- 


The sailing of Cornwallis for England was 
stopped by the intelligence of thesurprise at 
Trenton, as he was in command of the British 
Army, in Jersey. He reached Shabakong, with all 
his force, except his rear-guard, under General 
Leslie, which halted half way between Trenton 
and Princeton. The American advance was 
drawn in; but Hand's Corps checked the British, 
for a while, so that the sun had almost set when 
they reached Trenton ; then, attacking by col- 
uuns, they made several attempts to cross the 
bridge over the Assanpink, but were repulsed by 
the American artillery ; and, at night, encamped. 
Cornwallis, instead of attacking, that night, as 
he was. advised to do, delayed the assault, sure, 
he said, ‘‘ that he would bag the fox, next morn- 
‘*ing.” 

As darkness fell upon the armies, face to face 
their camp-fires blazed. 1t was a night of peril, 
indeed, from which no way of escape appeared 
—to await the assault of the enemy would result 
in total defeat; to retreat across the 
ware, full of masses of floating ice, was almost 
impracticable, and, if effected, Jersey would be 
again occupied by the British, Plnladelphia tak- 
en, and the newly awakened hopes of hiscountry- 
men give place to despair. But, oh! happy 
suggestion, not of another’s but of his own genius, 


Dela- | 
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within its late camp. ‘‘ The line of camp-fires ;”’ 
in the words of the pamphlet cited, ‘‘ effectually 
‘*hid from the British whatever was doing be- 
‘*hind them, for flame can no more be seen 
‘through than a wall, and, in this sense, while a 
‘* pillar of fire to one Army was a pillar of cloud 
**to the other.” 

The direct road to Princeton could not be 
taken, because General Leslie was upon it, with 
his Brigade, at Maidenhead, half-way to Prince- 
ton. Washington, therefore, marched upon the 
Quaker-road, through Allenstown, which was 
somewhat circuitous. Newly-opened, it was. 
full of stumps, stones, and inequalities of sur- 
face. The stars, with their soft and silvery rays, 
gave somewhat of light ; their worn habiliments. 
little protected the soldiers from the wind that 
chilled them; they left no footprints on the: 
frozen ground; but it was crimsoned by the 
blood from many of their feet. Three Brit- 
ish Regiments—the Seventeenth, Fortieth, and 
Fifty-fifth—were quartered, during the past 
night, in Princeton, to join Cornwallis in the 
morning. The Seventeenth had left; and the 
Fifty-fifth was about to march, also. The Seven- 
teenth, commanded by Colonel Mawhood, cross- 
ed the bridge over Stony-brook, on the direct 
road to Trenton, and marching through a wood, 
beyond it, and attaining the summit of a hill,. 
about sunrise, the glittering of the arms of Mer- 
cer’s Brigade, the van of the American Army, dis- 
covered it. It was partially hid by the woods ; 
and Mawhood supposed it to be a party of the. 


is it not practicable, by a quick march, this night, | Americans, defeated by Cornwallis, and flying.. 
to surprise and destroy, or capture, the enemy at | He made, therefore, a detour to retard it, while 
Princeton ; and, then, ‘‘ at Brunswick, with their | the Regiments, in Princeton, apprized by messen- 


*‘ stores?”? He at once submitted this plan of 
operation to a military Council, who unanimous- 
ly approved it. The baggage was sent to Bur- 
lington. 


gers, hastily sent, should surround it. As he- 
re-crossed Stony-brook-bridge, he came in full 
view of the head of Mercer’s Brigade. Each, 


But an obstacle presented itself, so for- | tried to reach an elevated spot, near the house of 


midable, that it almost scared Washington from | a Quaker named Clark. The Americans out- 


this bold movement. Thethaw which succeeded 
the recent excessive cold, had rendered the 
ground so soft as to make the roads almost un- 
travelable by an Army. But, suddenly, the wind 
changed to the North; the mild weather gave 
place to very cold ; and, quickly, ihe ground was 
hard-frozen. Washington ascribed this happy 
circumstance, as he did the discovery of Arnold’s 
treason, not to fortune, but to Providence, 
which, said he, ‘‘ has been so often and remark- 
‘*ably manifested in our favor.” Shame upon 
us, if, from fear of being thought superstitious, 
we hesitate to own the hand of God in events 
whieh determine the destiny of nations. The 


American Army noiselessly withdrew. A party 
was left to replenish the camp-fires, till dawn, 
and throw up earth-works, near the bridge over 
the Assanpink, to deceive the enemy into the 
belief that the American Army was slumbering 


stripped the British, and formed there, behind a. 
hedge, in front of the house, and fired, effective- 
ly; but, when charged, being armed only with. 
rifles, broke. Mercer dismounted, his horse be- 
ing disabled; and, in trying to rally his retreat- 
ing men, was felled by the butt of a musket and! 
bayoneted. After the battle, he was taken, in- 
sensible, to Clark’s house, where he died, on the 
twelfth of January. Colonel Haslett, fell dead, 
struck in the head by a musket-ball. Both were 
physicians ; and Haslett, moreover, an ordained 
Presbyterian Clergyman. Both were educated, 
beloved for their virtues, and conspicuously pa- 
triotic. “ 
Mawhood pursued the retreating Brigade till 
arrested bya detachment of Pennsylvania Mi- 
litia, sent to support it; and, as soon as he saw 
it, he opened fire on it with his artillery, and 
checked it. Washington came up; rallied Mer- 
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cer’s broken troops; and urged forward the 
checked Militia ; and the fight became desperate. 
The Seventh Virginia Regiment came up; and 
Mawhood, sensible that he was surrounded, 
charging with the bayonet, escaped, with heavy 
loss, to join Cornwallis. The Fifty-fifth Regi- 
ment, in the meantime, had retreated to Bruns- 
wick. The Fortieth could not arrive in time to 
support the other two. Part of it also retreated 
towards Brunswick; and the remainder fled to 
the College, but, cannon being about to open on 
it, it surrendered. 

Washington led the pursuit of the British, flee- 
ing towards Brunswick : but, after advancing 
about three miles, called a Council of War, on 
horseback. The question proposed was, ‘‘should 
“he push on to Brunswick.” The taking of the 
stores there, would crown his victory ; but his 


soldiers were exhausted by their march of the | 


preceding night and fight of that morning, thin- 
ly clad, without blankets, many of them bare- 
footed, and the cold intense; and Cornwallis 
would soon overtake him. Washington, there- | 
fore, abandoned the pursuit and retired to Mor- | 
ristown. 

One hundred British, at least, were killed in 
the battle of Princeton, on the spot; some wound- 
ed; and near three hundred made prisoners, in- 
cluding fourteen officers. The loss of the Amer- 


ericans was twenty-five or thirty, including, 


besides Mercer and Haslett, several valuable 
officers. 

Cornwallis left his marque, on the morning of 
the third of January, as the day dawned, to “* bag 
‘*the fox,” as he had vaunted he would do. When 
he looked abroad, there was the Assanpink flow- 
ing on; there was the bridge, successfully de- 
fended against his assaults; and there was the 
field, yesterday held by the American Army, but 
there was no Army, there. To his dismay and 
confusion, the truth flashed upon him—instead 
of ‘*‘ bagging the fox,” he was outgeneraled. 
Washington had marched to surprise his Regi- 
ments, at Princeton, and capture his military 
chest and stores, at Brunswick. Not a moment 
was lost. His Army was formed and marched, 
precipitately. The thunder of cannon and rattle 
of small-arms soon showed the whereabouts of 
the Americans. Cornwallis reached Stony-brook, 
soon after Washington retired from Princeton, 
and found the bridge over it destroyed, and ford- 
ed it with the water breast-high to his soldiers. 
Pressing forward, rapidly, he found New-Bruns- 
wick unassailed. His stores and military-chest 
were safe; but his reputation dimmed. He was 
spared the painful anticipation, that he might be 
more deeply humiliated by the surrender of his 
sword and a British Army to this same Washing- 
ton. 


Howe was, with the main body of his Army, 
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in Winter-quarters, in the city of New York; and 
the residue concentrated in Amboy and New 
Brunswick. Washington found Morristown so 
suitable for his Winter-quarters that he made 
them, there. He was safe from approach, from 
the East, in a great degree. Behind it, were 
hills with defiles where he could be secure trom 
the enemy, if driven from his camp, and a coun- 
try that could supply provisions and forage. 
His troops were hutted in a beautiful valley— 
Lowantica, its softly sounding name, from the 
pelucid streamlet which mendered through it. 
Strong was the contrast between these two 
Armies, in their Winter-quarters. New York 
was, to the British, a Capua. ‘“‘ New York.” 
writes a British historian—Bissett’s History of the 
Reign of George 1I1., i., 428—‘* bore theaspect of 
‘*a gay and voluptuous city, in time of Peace, 
‘* rather than that of a military station for watch- 
‘‘ing and annoying the enemy, in War. Howe 
‘*enjoyed the luxuries of London—gaming was 
‘* his favorite pastime, into which many of his 
‘‘voung officers were thoroughly initiated. 
‘There were balls, the theater, routes, banquets, 
‘¢in abundance,” with occasional awakening 
of enterprise, by raids in New Jersey and Con- 
necticut, made infamous by conflagrations of 
towns, and churches, and solitary farm-houses, 
plunder, murder of old and decrepit men, and 
outrages on helpless women. Turn we to the 
American encampment—‘‘ Let vice and immor- 
‘* ality be discouraged, as much as possible ; and, 
‘as there is a Chaplain for every Regiment, see 
‘‘that the men regularly assemble for Divine 
‘¢ Worship,” was Washington's Order to his Brig- 
adiers; and he added, ‘‘ Let gaming of every 
‘*kind be expressly forbidden—the cause of many 
** an officer’s ruin.” The period from January to 
June, wasted by Howe, in pleasure, was spent by 
Washington in training and organizing his raw 
recruits. 

Such was the contrast. It recalls that between 
the Cavaliers and Round-heads, in the great Eng- 
lish Rebellion, but with this difference—the offi- 
cers at New York, with the vices of the Caval- 
iers, wasted their self-sacrificing loyality to an 
ideal King, such as Charles was not; and the 
British soldiers fought because it was their pro- 
fession, indifferent to the cause of the contest. 
In the American Camp, was the Puritan devotion 
to liberty, with their piety, to be conceded to 
them, but without their fanaticism, with its brood 
of heresies, in politics and religion. 

The Jersey Militia, before the recent success of 
Washington, ready to submit, during the Winter 
of 1777, maddened by the outrages of the Hes- 
sians, every where turned out and hunted them, 
with the Tories, as they would have chased nox- 
ious beasts, and attacked the British foraging- 
parties. , 
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In May, Gencral Washington, left his Winter- 
quarters, with his army of seventeen thousand men, 
and posted them at Middlebrook, ten miles from 
New-Brunswick, New-Jersey, a strong position, 
which he strengthened by fortification. Howe, 
with his veteran and well-appointed Army, must 
soon open the Campaign ; but, with his wonted in- 
dolence and indecision, he lingered, ‘‘ because,” 
said he, ‘‘there was no green food on the 


‘* ground,” when he could, in the hay and oats | armies, as a volunteer. 


! July, 


which Washington was a guest, there was in- 
troduced to him a youth, a Frenchman. It was 
Gilbert Motiere La Fayette. ‘Having adopted, 
for his political creed, the just principles for 
which our fore-fathers were contending, and 
sympathizing with them, in this contest, he had 
left his country, his bride, and brilliant prospects ; 
and, in a vessel bought and equipped by himself, 
had voyaged to our country, to serve in her 
Congress, the day before 


of the last harvest, have found better food for | this introduction, had commissioned La Fayette, 


his horses.* Men anxiously asked what was his 
plan of campaign—would he seize the strong 
positions on the Hudson, and co-operate with 
Bourgoyne, or was his object Philacelphia? 
Washington could not determine, and, therefore, 
remained at Middlebrook, a central point, 
whence he could move North or South, as Howe's 
movement would require. Early in June, Howe 
established his Head-quarters as Brunswick ; and, 
having failed, by a feigned movement towards 
Philadelphia, to draw Washington from his in- 
trenchments and to bring on a general engage- 
ment, at the close of June, evacuated New Jer- 
sey. 
ion: for some time, was the anxiety of Wash- 
ington and of the nation. Of the evils of war, 
suspense is not the least, 

It was announced that there was a movement 
in- the British fleet; then, that the baggage of 
their Army was embarked; then, the Army ; 
then, the fleet had dropped down to the lower 
harbor of New York ; and, at last, that, on the 
twenty-third of July, it had sailed, with thirty- 
six Battalions on board, a Corps of Loyalists, and 
a Regiment of Light-horse, amounting to between 
fifteen and eighteen thousand men, with a power- 
ful train of artillery. Where would the threat- 
ened b!ow be struck ¢ Men paused in their labors, 
to ask for news from a passing neighbor or tray- 
eller. The express-rider was eagerly questioned, 
as, with hot haste, he rode, and deigned no reply. 
Every breeze wafted its rumor. Coming events 
cast their shadows before; and they were dark 
and portentous. The boldest held their breath, 
for a time. ohn 

Washington moved South, with his Army; but 
uncertain as to the design of Howe, who might 
purpose, by a feint, to draw him southward, and 
retrace his course, to co-operate with Bourgoyne 
or renew the war in New England, he halted at 
Corryel’s Ferry, thirty miles from Philadelphia. 
On the thirty-first of July, Washington heard, 
by express, that the British fleet was within the 
Capes of Delaware ; and he moved, with his 
Army, to Germantown. 

On the first of August, at the close of an entcr- 
tainment in the City-tavern, Philadelphia, at 


Bissett’s History, i, 480. 


a Major-general.t There was no separate com- 
mand to offer him: Washington, therefore, favor- 
ably impressed by his graceful manners and 
modest bearing, invited him to be a member of 
his military family. This day is memorable for 
the dawn of a friendship, that between Washing- 
ton and La Fayette, as admirable as any of the 
friendships historians have perpetuated or poets 
sung. 

Too soon our forefathers were again disturbed 
by the fears, the doubts, and the reconciliations, 
the result of their uncertainty as to Howe's destina- 
ation, aggravated by a brief respite from them, 
for, on the first of August, Washington heard, 
by express, that he had sailed from the Bay of 
Delaware, standing to the East. By appearing 
with his fleet, at different points, did he aim at 
luring Washington to follow, and leave the 
country on the Hudson open for the junction of 
Clinton and his troops, at New York, with Bur- 
goyne, or was his object Charleston, where was a 
valuable depot of stores and provisions? Wash- 
ington thought Charleston was not the point of at- 
tack intended, for it was not an object adequate ; 
was distant ; winds were baffling; his flect might 
be scattered by a tempest; and his Army, if land- 
ed there, be decimated by disease. On the tenth of 
August, this distressing uncertainty was terminat- 
ed by intelligence that the British fleet, of one 
hundred and twenty-cight sail, had entered Ches- 
apeake-bay, and were sailing upward, on that 
great estuary. Philadelphia, beyond doubt, 
was to be assailed by the British force, marched 
overland, from the head of this bay. Washing- 
ton, when doubt thus ceased, was as decisive in 
resolve and prompt in execution as he had been 
calm and self-possessed, when uncertainty pre- 
vailed. Heimmediately moved, southward, with 
his Army, passing through Philadelphia, to over- 
awe the disaffected —too numerous, there. 

Howe, on the twenty-fifth of August, began 
to land his troops, six miles from head of Elk 
and seventy from Philadelphia, expecting to find 
friends in Cecil-county and the lower Counties of 
Delaware, where were many Quaker non-combat- 
ants and Tories. Washington, apprized of 
Howe’s landing, the evening of that day, after 


t Writings of Washington, v., 10. 
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a brief pause at the Brandywine, to rest and 
refresh his troops, moved towards the ene- 
my, the Divisions of Greene and Stephens in 
advance, to secure a large quantity of stores, at 
Elk. 

General Rodney, commanding the Delaware 
Militia, was ordered to throw out parties to har- 
ass the enemy. 

The only eminences were Irn and Gray’s Mills, 
the latter two miles from the British. The 
people were in great terror; and Howe, in a 
Proclamation, issued on the twenty-seventh of 
August, offered safety to all who would remain 
at home, and pardon to all who would submit. 
But the Militia had turned out with spirit ; 
and the Proclamation had little if any effect. 

The British Army was formed in two columns— 
one, under Howe, at Elk; the other, under Kayp- 
hausen, at Cecil Court-house. 

Washington spent several days in reconnoitering. 
He determined to risk a ba ie, in the open 
field; for he could not suffer Philadelphia to fall 
without fightiag to save it. Public impatience 
demanded a battle ; and it was expected in Eu- 
rope. 

The enemy, on the third of September, in con- 
siderable force, with three field-pieces, advanced, 
but cautiously—the country being wooded, di fli- 
cult, and unknown to them. Three miles from 
by 
General Maxwell's light-troops, and several 
skirmishes ensued; but, the latter having no 
artillery, he was forced to retreat, with the loss 
of forty, killed and wounded. 

The American Army, amounting to about clev- 
en thousand men, on the fifth of September, was 
posted behind Red Clay-creek, (except the Light- 
infantry) its left at Newport, op the Christiana, 
and its right, a considerable distance up thatriver, 
to Hockessin. On this ground, it seemed proba- 
ble, would be fought the battle which would 
decide the fate of Philadelphia ; and Washington, 
in a General Order, endeavored to animate his 
soldiers by appeals to which few are insensi- 
ble. 

The British advanced, on the eighth of Sep- 
tember, in two columns, one, apparently, to 
attack, in front; the other extended its left up 
the West side of Red Clay-creek, halting at 
Milltown, somewhat to the left of the American 
position. Washington, suspecting that the Brit- 
ish intended to turn his right, pass the Bran- 
dywine, gain the heights North of that stream, 
and cut him off, from Philadelphia, called a 
Council of War, who advised him to change his 
position to the heights North of the Brandywine. 
By two o'clock, on the morning of the ninth of 
September, the American Army was in motion ; 
and, on the evening of that day, it was encamped 
on these heights. 


White-Clay-creek, they were encountered 
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The Brandywine rises in Pennsylvania, from 
two sources. the streams from which, after flow- 
ing a short distance, unite at the ‘‘ Forks,” and, 
running from W<st to East, twenty-two miles, 
falls into the Christiana, at Wilmington, and 
their commingled waters, about four miles below, 
into the Delaware. The banks of the Brandy- 
wine were thickly wooded ; the flats not only 
covered with trees, but with an impenetrable 
undergrowth. The population was sparse ; a 
large part of it Quaker; and either neutral or 
Tory. The flouring mills, on the Brandywine, 
for the erection of which its great water-power 
was first employed, made it well-known, through- 
out the Colonies and in Europe. 

On the evening of the ninth of September, 
Howe advanced, in two columns—his right com- 
manded by Knyphausen, encamped at New Gar- 
den ; and his left,led by Cornwallis, at Hockessin 
Meeting-house—and, early on the tenth, they 
united at Kennett-square. The Brandywine 
alone separated them from the American Army, 
about seven miles distant ; and a battle, sought 
by Howe and not declined by Washington, was 
imminent. 

Of the several fords of the Brandywine, 
Chadd’s, on the direct road to Philadelphia, and 
about twelve miles from Wilmington, is the 
principal. As Washington expected the attack, 
with their greatest force, at this ford, he made it 
the centre of his position, and stationed, there, 
Wayne's, Muhlenburg’s, and Weedon’s Brigades, 
and Maxwell's Light-infantry. An eminence, 
immediately above the Ford, was fortified and 
held by Wayne’s and _ Proctor’s artillery. 
Greene's Division, with Washington, in person, 
posted on the heights in the rear, formed the 
reserve, to aid the wings, if required. The right 
wing, commanded by Sullivan, consisting of the 
Brigades of Stephens, Sterling, and Sullivan, 
was advanced up the river, and its light troops 
and videttes to the ‘‘Forks.” The left wing, 
Pennsylvania Militia, under General Armstrong, 
was posted a mile and a half below Chadd’s-ford, 
to prevent the crossing of the enemy, there. 

Early on the morning of the eleventh of Sep- 
tember, a great column of British moved to 
Chadd's-ford, partially hidden by a piece of 
woods, and supposed to be their main body. 
It soon appeared, by a sharp firing of small 
arms, that Maxwell’s Infantry, on the same side 
of the creek, were engaged with the enemy. 
Maxwell was soon driven over; but they did 
not follow. They halted and seemed to be 
reconnoitering. A heavy cannonade began, at 
ten o’clock. Knyphausen made frequent move- 
ments towards crossing, in truth only feints, 
which brought on as many skirmishes with 
Maxwell’s light-troops, who continually crossed 
to engage them. There was much thundering 
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of cannon, but no vigorous onset. 

About noon, came a from Sullivan, that 
the British, with a large train of artillery, were 
mo up the Lancaster-road, to cross the upper 
fords, Trimble’s and Jeffrie’s, and turn the right 
flank of the Americans. Washington at once or- 
dered Sullivan to cross the Brandywine and attack 
Cornwallis, and Greene’s Division to cross at 
Chadd's-ford, to attack Knyphausen. But this 
bold movement, by the fault or misfortune of 
Sullivan, was defeated. Assured, by a Militia 
Major, that there were no British troops at the 
upper fords, Sullivan, by a second express, so 
reported ; and Washington, believing that not 
Knyphausen alone, but the whole British Army, 
was opposite Chadd’s-ford, countermanded his 
order to cross. A heavy fog hid the movements 
of the enemy; but uncertainty was soon ended 
by Thomas Cheyney, who rode up and solemnly 
assured Washington that the British were on the 
East side of the river, in great force, and rapidly 
advancing. The reports of Colonels Bland and 
Ross, soon after, confirmed this intelligence. It 
was a repetition of the Long Island stratagem. 
Knyphausen’s movement was a feint. The main 
body of the British, under Cornwallis, with Howe 
in person, had made a circuit of seventeen 
miles; crossed the Brandywine, at its upper fords; 
and was at Birmingham Meeting-house, two 
miles in Sullivan's rear. 

Sullivan was at once ordered to meet the ad- 
vancing foe-—his Brigades to engage as they arriv- 
ed on the ground ;—Wayne, to keep Knyphaus- 
en in check ; and Greene, with the reserve, to aid 
wherever required. La Fayette asked and was 
permitted tv join Sullivan. In consequence of 
this delay, Sullivan could not be reinforced be- 
fore he was forced to retreat.— Writings of Wash- 
ington, v., 57. 

The time lost in sending intelligence and 
issuing orders, gave Cornwallis opportunity to 
choose his ground. A foolish point of etiquette 
caused further delay. Stephens’s Division acci- 
dentally formed to the right of Sullivan's, taking 
rank of him; and Sullivan, at this critical mo- 
ment, made a circuit to get, to the right of Sterling. 
While this was doing, Cornwallis, at half-past 
four o'clock, P.M., advanced, in perfect order, 
and opened a brisk fire. After obstinate resist- 
ance, the Americans were broxen, and the 
British, pursuing, were entangled in a wood. 
Here, La Fayette, while rallying the Americans, 
was wounded in the leg with a musket-ball. 
The Americans made a stand on a height North of 
Dillworth’s, but were forced to retreat again, with 
heavy loss. 

Knyphausen essayed to cross, but was vigor- 
ously resisted by Wayne, with Proctor’s artil- 
lery ; and Maxwell and Greene, about to co-oper- 
ate with them, were ordered to succor the right 
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wing, then in got peril, and marched, with as- 
tonishing rapidity, five miles in less than fifty 
minutes, arriving too late to avert defeat, but in 
time to protect the broken masses they met, in 
full flight. Opening his ranks, from time to time, 
to let the fugitives pass through, Greene covered 
their retreat by a quick and well-directed fire 
from his field-pieces. Greene's great stand was 
made five miles from Dillworth’s, at a place point- 
ed out to him by Washington, when previously 
reconnoitering. Weedon’s Brigade was in a 
narrow defile, flanked by woods, and command- 
ing the road; and Greene, with Mublenburg’s 
Brigade, was in the road. Their resistance was 
desperate, the fight having been chiefly with the 
bayonet. The British were checked ; and Greene 
gradually drew off the whole Division, in the face 
oftheenemy. This gallant stand protected Wayne, 
also, who withstood, till night, Knyphausen, who 
was then too weary to pursue. 

The road to Chester was covered with fugi- 
tives ; and the confusion was terrific. La Fay- 
ette posted a guard at the bridge over Chester- 
creek, and stopped further flight; and Washing- 
ton and Greene, soon after arriving, order was, 
in a degree, restored, and the Army posted behind 
Chester, for the night. 

The battle was fought twenty-one miles from 
Philadelphia. Dismay spread around; people 
filet from their houses; and Congress adjourned 
to York, having clothed Washington with dicta- 
torial powers. 

Brigadier-general Deborre, in the awkward 
change of line, caused by the before-mentioned 
mistake of Stephens’s Division getting to the 
right of Sullivan’s, was the first to move off, and 
without orders. Congress suspended him, and 
ordered an inquiry into his conduct, Thereupon, 
he resigned and embarked for France, saying, 
that, ‘‘if the Americans chose to run, he could 
‘* not help it.” 

The loss of the Americans was three hundred 
killed, six hundred wounded, and between 
three hundred and four hundred prisoners, most 
of them being the wounded. The British lost 
less than one hundred killed, and had between 
three hundred and four hundred wounded.* This 
battle was fought by Washington, like that of 
Brooklyn, because the people required it ; and, in 
botb cases, it was a less evil to lose the battle 
than not to fight it. 

Howe remained on the battle-field and in its 
vicinity till the twenty-sixth, when he occupied 
Philadelphia, Washington having previously of- 
fered battle, which was prevented by a storm. 

The success at Brandywine was barren of ad- 
vantage to the British, except the capture of the 


* The bag 
the battle; and the only loss was six or seven guns and 
the blankets which were on the men’s backs. 


e was saved, ouaem been sent off before 
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forts on Mud Island and at Red Bank, which 
was, soon after, effected. 

General Howe has been much praised for the 
skill of his movements, after landing his army at 
the head of Chesapeake-bay. Washington dis- 
played equal ability, in the disposition of his 
troops, by which the rapid advance of the British 
was prevented, so that Howe was a month in 
— from Elk to Philadelphia. The turn- 
ing of the flank of the American Army, in the 
Battle of Brandywine, was no such feat of strat- 
egy as to merit the encomiums it has received, 
but not unusual, and, indeed, so obvious as to 
suggest itself even to military men of ordinary 
abilities, whenever practicable. Its success is 
accounted for, without disparaging the military 
talent of Washington, by the inferiority of the 


Americans, in number, discipline, and equip- | in command by Sir Henry Clinton. 
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chief pass the Winter of 1777-8, in Philadel- 
phia? A British historian shall answer this 
question. These are his words: ‘*‘ The Winter 
‘*was spent in dissipation, of every kind, but, 
‘*narticularly, inthe frenzy of gaming, which was 
‘*not only permitted by the General, but sanction- 
‘ted by his own daily practice and example. 
‘* Many were entirely ruined, and obliged to sell 
“ their commissions ; because, instead of pursuing 
‘* Washington and compelling him to fight or 
‘*surrender, General Howe suffered his gallant 
‘and active troops to waste the Winter, in idle- 
* ness, in Philadelphia.”* Further, this historian 
tells that ‘‘ the hostile Armies passed the severity 
‘‘of the Winter, in great tranquility, within a 
‘*few miles of each other.” In the Spring of 
1778, Howe, at his own request, was superseded 
The histor- 


ment ; in the difficulty of obtaining the intelligence | ian we have cited, tells us, in style magniloquent, 


of the enemy’s movements, by reason of the coun- 
try being densely wooded and of many of its 
inhabitants being neutral or tory; and inthe preva- 
lence of a dense fog. If there was wantof due 
vigilance, it was in General Sullivan. 


If any | 


that General Howe's ofiicers, ‘‘ their affection 
‘** won by his agreeable manners and indulgence, 
‘* viewing his exploits and services through the 
‘* partial medium of attachment, attributed to 
“them greater merit than las been allowed them 


person is disposed to exalt Howe, at the expence | ‘‘hy the vigorous scrutiny of unbiassed judg- 


of Washington, let him remember that, five days 


after his defeat at Brandywine, the latter collect- | 
ed and re-formed his dispersed troops, and offered | 


Howe battle, which was prevented by a storm, and, 


afterwards, under great difficulty and discour- | 


agement, presented a firm front to the enemy, | 
elated by victory. 

The British plan of campaign, for 1777, was 
ably devised, and complete success of their cause 


anticipated, should it be executed. Burgoyne 
was to invade New York, from Canada; march 
to Albany; be joined by Clinton, from the City 
of New York; and then take and hold the line 
of the Hudson, thus severing the New England 
from the Middle States. Howe was to capture 
Philadelphia; and this severance of the Colonies, 
with the capture of their metropolis and the seat 
of the rebel Congress, would be followed by the 
submission of the insurgent Colonies. Howe cap- 
tured and held Philadelphia ; but Burgoyne sur- 
rendered his army at Saratoga, in October; and 
the partial success of this plan of campaign 
profited little. 

Washington assumed and maintained position 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, cooping Howe 
within it and his lines a short distance from it, 
and surprising a body of his troops, posted at 
Germantown—almost winning avictory. Wash- 
ington, attacking the British foraging-parties, 
often successfully, and so protecting the country 
around Philadelphia, kept the field, until Decem- 
ber, when the coldness of the weather compelled 
him to retire to his Winter-quarters, at Valley 
Forge, sixteen miles from that city. 

Inwk wannerdid the British Commander-in- 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


i ** country. 


*‘ment. In testimony of their estimation of 

‘*him, some of his officers gave, in his honor, 

*“when about to resign, a festival they called 

‘** Meschienza.’+ It was of miscellaneous charac- 

‘*ter, and partook of Roman spectacles, on the 
‘*return of victorious Generals to their grateful 

The General marched through the 
‘*Army, under two triumphal arches; on the 

**top of each of them was the figure of Fame, 

**decked with stars, blowing from her trumpet, 

‘*in letters of light, ‘ Les Lauriers sont immor- 
‘*¢tels.’” Some of the bystanders, whose fancies 
had not been sublimed into theregions of romance, 
and who, undazzled by thissplendid spectacle, suf- 
fered their memories to recall and their judg- 

ments to appreciate actual performances, won- 
dered where, when, and how these immortal 
laurels had been earned.{ The most imposing 
part of this spectacle was a tournament—Knights. 
of the Blended Rose and Bleeding Heart tilted, in 
pasteboard and bespangled armor, with blunted 
lances, in the presence of fourteen ladies, in 
Asiatic costume, wearing the colors of their 
Knights. The richness and variety of the dresses 
of the Knights and their Squires, their horses’ 
trappings and caparisons, their mottoes and de- 
vices, and their feats of arms surpassed the expee- 
tations of the beholders.§ The victorious Knights, 
I have read, elsewhere, received their prizes from 
the Queen of Beauty, Miss Shippen, afterwards 


* Bissett’s Historyof the Reign of George III., i., 435. 

+t This pageant was so termed because it is a melange, a 
gort of olla-podrida. 

+ Bisset’s History, 1., 481, 482. 

§ Moore’s Diary of the Revolution, il., 53—64. 
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the wife of Benedict Arnold. 

How? passed the Winter, at Valley Forge? 

‘Scantily supplied with provisions—-more than 

once they were without food :—three thousand, 
nine hundred, and eizhty-nine men were reported 
unfit for duty, for want of clothes; and scarcely 
one of these had a pair of shoes: putrid fever 
carried off hundreds, in the ill-found hospitals ; 
sv that out of an army of seventeen thousand 
men, but five thousand were reported, from time 
to time, through the Winter, as effective. * 
Deep snows covered the earth, during this Win- 
ter. These privations and sufferings were borne 
with fortitude, by our brave soldiers. May we, 
in like circumstances, emulate the example of 
these noble men, and cherish the warmest ad- 
miration and gratitude for them. 

With pride for my country, I present in con- 
trast the Winter-quarters at Philadelphiaand Val- 
ley Forge. 

Sir Henry Clinton lingered in Philadelphia, 
till June, 1778, when he evacuated it; and, 
barely escaping defeat, at Monmouth, effected 
his retreat to New York, with the loss of two 
thousand men, by casualties and desertion. 

I picture to myself the battlefield of Brandy- 
wine—a prominent figure, there, is an officer, a 
youth of twenty years, in the hottest of the 
fight. He is striving to rally the broken ranks of 
Sullivan’s Division; he is wounded ; but does 
not quit the field, till the retreat of our defeated 
army is accomplished—this youthful officer is 
Gilbert Motiere La Fayette. ‘To trace his life, 
so full of romantic incidents, would be beside 
my subject. Loved, <rusted, and appreciated 
by Washington, in his independent command, in 
Virginia, he displayed superior military talent ; 
and, by his energy and activity, combined. with 
great caution and sound judgment, he outgeneraled 
Cornwallis, who had insolently threatened ‘‘ he 
** would crush this boy.” He no more crushed 
the boy ‘‘ than he bagged the fox.” La Fayette 
closed his services to our country by a brilliant 
exploit. He led the American party who storm- 
ed one of the advanced redoubts of the British 
lines, at the Siege of Yorktown, while a French 
party, under de Viomenil, carried the other. In 
1784, he bade, as he supposed, a final farewell to 
the United States. A Committee of Congress 
received it, and expressed, in glowing language, 
their appreciation of his character and sense of 
his services. La Fayette ended his farewell with 
these memorable words : 

‘*May this immense temple of freedom ever 
‘* stand a lesson to oppressors, an example to the 
‘* oppressed, a sanctuary for the rights of man- 
‘*kind; and may these happy United States 
‘* attain that complete splendor and prosperity 











* Marshall’s Life of Washington, iii., 374, 375. 
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‘*which will illustrate the blesssings.of their 
** Government and, for ages to come, rejoice the 
**souls of its founders.” 

This prayer, so solemn, so fervid, so sincere, 
I trust was heard; and, I trust the hope he 
cherished of the future grandeur and prosperity 
of our country, will be realized. 

The name of La Fayette has passed, and is 
passing, down the stream of time, associated, in- 
dissolubly—rare honor —with the venerated name 
of Washington. 


IL—A MILITARY MEMOIR OF WILLIAM 
| MAHONE, A MAJOR-GENERAL IN THE 
CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


By GENERAL J. Warts DE PrysTEn. 


{In our number for June, 1870, (Second Series, Volume 
VII, Pages 390-406) we very unwillingly published, under 
protest and only because of what was insisted on, by its 
author, asa “ bargain,” an elaborate paper bearin the title 
which appears at the head of this article; and we very 
distinctly set forth, in a foot-note which accompanied the 
paper, the reasons which had induced us to object to its ap- 
pearance in our pages. 

It seems that others besides ourself have also considered 
the paper objectionable. General Early, especially, as 
soon as his attention was called to it, opened a correspond- 
ence with General Mahone concerning passages in it 
which were peculiarly obnoxious to himself and, as he 
conceived, unjust in their allusions to others who are no 
longer living; General Wilcox addressed a similar letter to 
ourself; and General Mahone, as soon as he had read the 
paper, recognized the impropriet of those portions of it to 
which objections had been raised, and promptly requested 
General de Peyster to strike out every unkind word, con- 
cerning others, which had appeared in it ,and to re-produce 
it, in that corrected form, in Tur Histontcat. MaGazing, in 
order that those who had seen the opjectionable paper 
might also read it in its more satisfactory form. The 
Memoir, thus stripped of its more obnoxious features, in 
its new form, was approved by both General Mahone and 
General Early; and at the request of the former—General 
de Peyster having subsequently concurred in that request, 
in a note to ourself—we have added a sheet to the usual 
number, making eighty instead of sixty-four pages, and 
given a place to the revised paper, in this number, without 
encroaching on the space which legitimately belongs to our 
readers, for other purposes. 

At the request of General Early, and for the purpose of 
making the record complete, we also make room for the 
published correspondence, on this subject, between that 
distinguished soldier and General Mahone, together with a 
letter from the former, addressed to ourself, in which, 
he defends himself from the aspersions contained in 
General de Peyster’s original publication. 

The Memoir, itself, which follows the correspondence 
and accompanying letter from General Early, is presented, 
as we have said, in extra pages; and as those portions of 
the original paper to which we objected, and which pro- 
duced the dissatisfaction, elsewhere, have been carefully 
eliminated by the learned author himself, and the Memoir, 
thus corrected, has been approved hoth by General Mahone 
and General Early, it will not be without value to those 
who shall, hereafter, seek the truth of the events, in the 
recent history of the Republic, which it now so authorita- 
tively describes. 

We are free to admit that the unpleasant circumstances 
which have followed the publication of this Memoir, in its 
original form, have not been without interest to ourself; 
and that we are not entirely disinterested in the result o' 
those subsequent disagreements, elsewhere, which is now 
placed before our readers. We objected to the Wemoir, 
as originally presented by General de Peyster, for reaso ns 
which were satisfactory to ourself; and we published it, in 
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that objectionable form—accompanied, however, with a 
clearly-defined exposition of our own views of ifs demer- 
its--only because of what was insisted on as a “‘ bargain,"’ 
and at the expense of those friendly relations with its 
able author which, for many years, it had been our pleas- 
ure to enjoy. Having thus, as we supposed, finally, dis- 
posed of the matter, our readers may readily understand 
the satisfaction with which, months after, we saw our 
judgment of the Memoir confirmed by the entirely inde- 
endent action of those who, of all others, were best qual- 
hed to decide the questions which had already arisen be- 
tween the author and ourself; and that satisfaction was 
consummated when the evidence of that confirmation of 
our original adverse judgment, in the form of an elimina’ ed 
copy of the Memoir, accompanied with a note from its 
distinguished subject, concurred in by its learned author, 
requesting the publication of that corrected paper in Tux 
Histroricat a handed to our workmen, to be 
perpetuated in print.—Eprroz Histortcat MaGazrne. } 


he 


LETTER FROM GENERAL EARLY T0 THE 
EDITOR OF THE HISTORICAL MAGAZINE. 


LyncuBureG, VIRGINIA, July 15, 1871. 
Mr. Eprror : 

As the Memoir, referred to in the accom- 
panying correspondence, was published in your 
journal, you will confer a favor upon me by 
publishing the said correspondence, as well as 
the following comments upon the original Mem- 
oir, which, I must say, are made with no inten- 
tion or desire of re-opening the question between 
General Mahone and myself, but simply in jus- 
tice to myself, and with the view of correctly 
stating the matters referred to. 
that existed between General Mahone and myself, 
I regard as definitely settled by the correspond- 
ence between us. 


I am sure that no one of his former comrades | 
in the Army hus felt disposed to underrate the | 


services performed by General Mahone ; but, 
when the pretension is so ostentatiously made by 
his biographer, that ‘‘Itis very doubtful if, in 
‘fin the ranks of the rebellion, there was 
‘‘another single man who did so much damage 
**to the North, as ‘ little Mahone ;’” and when 
it is further said that ‘‘ We shall see that, from 
‘this time, forward, it was a happy thing for 
‘*the North, that Mahone had to fight as hard, 
**if not harder, against the inertion and incom- 
‘*petency of his superiors, than he did against 
‘*the North or Union, ” there is no principle of 
good taste or propriety which requires that 
such claims should pass unnoticed. 

It is not necessary, for the vindication of his 
fame, that others should be depreciated ; and 
the statement that he ‘‘ had to fight as hard, if 
‘not harder, against the inertion and incompe- 
‘*tency of his superiors, than he did against the 
‘*North or Union,” is a sweeping denunciation 
of all who were above him, from the command- 
ing General, down. The justice of any such 
claim cannot be admitted; and this statement, 
by his Northern biographer, is a curious commen- 
tary upon the Commanders and the rank and file 


The question | 
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of the Army to which he himself belonged. If 
tliere was such general inertion and incompetency 
among the Confederate Commanders, it is a lit- 


tle singular that the ability of one man, who 
never rose above the rank of a Division Command- 
er, was able, so long, to baffle the immense hordes 
which were brought against the small band of 
Confederates, who were badly clothed, badly 
fed, poorly equipped, and, if the author be cor- 
rect, worse ofticered. 
In regard to myself, it would be a very difti- 
cult task to show how General Mahone'’s daring 
| was ever curbed by my inertion, or his concep- 
| tive ability crippled by my incompetency, during 
| the short period when he was under my com- 
mand. The statement that ‘‘ Jubal Early was 
* always hesitating whether to fight or not: he 
| ‘*would ride up and down his line, from fifteen 
| **to twenty minutes, debating whether or no to 
| ** begin,” from whatever source it may have 
; emanated, is utterly without foundation. No 
mortal man ever witnessed that spectacle; and I 
can confidently appeal to the Reports of my 
commanding officers, beginning with General 
| Beauregard and ending with General Lee, and 
also to the personal knowledge and observation 
| 
| 
' 


of those who had an opportunity of seeing me. 
in action, to bear me out, in the unqualified con- 
tradiction of the statement referred to. 

I may have committed errors of judgment, as 
a military commander ; but, certainly, reluctance, 
hesitation, or delay in fighting, when occasion 
| offered, cannot be truthfully charged against 
me. Up to the time I was assigned to the com- 
mand of General A. P. Hill's Corps, when, for 
the first and only time, General Mahone served 
under me or in conjunction with me, my com- 
mand, whether consisting of Brigade or Division, 
had been actively engaged in all the great bat- 
tles at which I was present, except Malvern Hill; 
and it had never sustained a repulse nor met with 
a disaster, save and except that which befell two 
of my Brigades at Rappahannock-statiou, on the 
seventh of November, 1863, and for which I 
was in no wise responsible. On more than one 
occasion, as will appear by the official Reports of 
those above me, the prompt and timely move- 
ment of my command had turned the tide of 
battle, when portions of our little Army were 
overwhelmed by numbers. 

While General Mahone was under my com- 
mand, to wit, from the eighth to the twenty-first 
of May, 1864, the only occasions when there 
were any opportunities for offensive movements 
were on the afternoon of the eighth, when, as 
Hill’s Corps moved from the Wilderness, Ma- 
hone’s Division, being in front, encountered and 
skirmished with a force of the enemy, near 
Todd’s-tavern ; and, before the other Divisions 
could be brought up, the enemy made his 
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escape and fell back on the main force: on 
the tenth, when a portion of Hancock’s Corps 
had got around our left, West of Spotsylvania 
Court-house, andI moved, with Heth’s Division, 
around and across the Po, to attack and drive 
the enemy back, while Mahone’s Division was 
moved up to the Po, on our left, to guard 
the crossings and co-operate with Hill’s Division. 
I did attack the enemy, with Heth’s Division, 
and drive him back, and Mahone, who was on 
the opposite side of the enemy to that from 
which my attack was made, did not become 
en : on the twelfth, when a movement 
was made in front of our works, near Spotsylva- 
nia Court-house, by General Lee’s order, of 
which I will speak presently : and, on several 
occasions thereafter, when portions of my troops 
were sent to the front, simply to reconnoitre 
and ascertain the movement of the enemy to 
our right. Two of these reconnoissances, I be- 
lieve, were conducted by General Mahone, with a 
portion of his Division. At all other times, we 
were strictly on the defensive, in accordance 
with the policy and express orders of General Lee. 


In regard to the affair at Bristow Station, | 


so far from being in Warren’s rear, at that time, 
I was coming up with the remainder of Ewell’s 
Corps, in Hill’s rear, when the affair occurred 
between two of his Brigades and Warren's 
Corps. I did, subsequently, attempt to make a 
movement on Warren's flank ; but it was a very 
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was not adequately nor promptly supported, I 
will say that he neither originated nor suggested 
any movement whatever, at that place, that I am 
aware of. On the twelfth of May, when Ewell’s 
line was broken in the centre, General Lee or- 
dered a flank movement, to begin from my front, 
with two Brigades, for the purpose of relieving 
Ewell and enabling him to regain the lost portion 
of his line. Lane’s Brigade of Wilcox’s Division, 
and Mahone’s Brigade of Anderson’s Division, 
Mahone being then acting Commander of the 
Division, were selected for the purpose of be- 
ginning the movement, which was to have been 
supported by the rest of the Corps. These Brig- 
ades started, Lane’s being in front; and, just at 
that time, Burnside’s Corps moved up, to attack a 
salient on my front. Lane’s Brigade became 
|very seriously engaged with Burnside’s Corps, 
{and Mahone’s Brigade, under Colonel Weisiger 
| but slightly so. This attack had not been antic- 
|ipated by us; and our whole energies had to be 
directed to its repulse, which was accomplished 
by a heavy fire of Infantry, from the part of the 
) line assailed, and by an artillery fire, from other 
parts of the line. To this result, the attack of 
Lane’s Brigade contributed very materially. 
This affair frustrated the proposed movement 
for the relief of Ewell; and General Mahone 
did not accompany, nor propose to accompany, 
his Brigade, in the movement. Subsequently, a 
renewal of the flank movement was ordered ; and 


difficult movement to make, on account of the | Cooke's Brigade, of Heth’s Division, was selected 
nature of tie ground, and night come on before | to replace Lane’s Brigade and move in conjunc- 


the arrangements could be completed, which had | tion with Mahone’s. This movement was finally 
been delayed by circumstances which it is not | abandoned, because Generals Cooke and Mahone 


necessary to state, and for which I was not at all | 


responsible. 

I had nothing to do with suggesting the 
bridge-head across the Rappahannock. 
agency in the matter was in sending details to 
the Engineers in charge of the work and in 
alternating with General Edward Johnson, in 
furnishing a force to hold the bridge-head and 
picket, in front, the officer commanding that 


My only ; 


were reluctant to make it, on account of the 
difficulties of the ground and the existence of a 
fortified line of the enemy, all along our front, 
to which their right flanks would have been 
exposed. This last* statement is not made for 
the purpose of casting censure upon Generals 
Cooke and Mahone, but to show how little war- 
rant there was for the author’s statement in re- 
jgard to the alleged daring movement. The 


force always reporting to General Ewell for | proposed movement certainly would have been a 
orders’ The bridge-head was established and | most hazardous one, as I thought myself, at the 
held by order of General Lee; and the fault in| time. ’ 

it was, that it had not been made strong enough} I have thus noticed all the statements in the 
to check an assault and prevent surprise. It|original Memoir which affect me, personally. 
happened that one of my Brigades was on duty | These statements are now expunged from the 
when the enemy advanced, and another was |revised Memoir, which General Mahone has 
passed over to its support. The position was} caused to be prepared ; but, as they have been 
carried by surprise, after dark, by an over-| given to the world, in the original Memoir, I 


whelming force; and it was out of my power to 
render any assistance, because a deep pond, on 
the Rappahannock, intervened; and there was 
but one narrow bridge. 

In regard to the alleged daring movement at 
Spotsylvania Court-house, for which General 
Mahone is given credit, and when, it is said, he 


} 


deem it important to the truth of history to state 
the actual facts, for the correctness of which, as 
stated by me, I challenge contradiction. 

Without intending any personal application of 
the remark, I must say that it is but too frequent 
for biographers, even Southern biographers, of 
i!men who bore conspicuous parts in the War, to 
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attempt to pull down the reputation of others, 
in order to build up those of their especial favor- 
ites. The interest and reputation of no man 
require this. When a man has received credit 
for all Ae has done, he has received all he is en- 
titled to. The shortcomings of others can avail 
him nothing. There was enough glory won by 
our Army, in the four years’ struggle against 
such tremendous odds, for each one to have his 
full share and be content therewith. 

I know I had my faults and defects. I have 
never claimed that the mantle of apy one had fallen 
on me. Whatever merit I had was mine, as were 
my faults and imperfections. All I claim, is that I 
did my duly, honestly, faithfully, to the very 
best of my ability. Up to the time of my being 
detached from the Army of Northern Virginia, 
I can safely say that I had fought in more gener- 
al engagements than any General Officer of that 
Army ; and I had never suffered a repulse of my 
own command, even in the most adverse of our 
battles, though I had been once wounded and 
compelled to retire from the field while my men 
were driving the enemy. I can, with justifiable 
pride, say that I had had the honor of enjoying 
the confidence of my commanding officers. In 
my Valley Campaign, in the waning days of the 
Confederacy, and when opposed to odds no 
other Commander had encountered in a continu- 
ous Campaign, I met with reverses. To this day, 


there are many who have never understood the 


real causes of these reverses; and hence I have 
been judged harshly. Falsehoods have been 
anonymously circulated to my prejudice, and 
flippant writers, utterly unacquainted with the 
facts, have presumed to pronounce their judg- 
ments ; but I have never yet seen or heard of the 
first man who was willing to assume the respon- 


sibility of one single one of the false or prejudi- | 


cial statements. The injustice done me, how- 
ever, has never tempted me to shift off the 
responsibility upon the shoulders of others ; and 
Ihave the proud consciousness of never, in all 
that I have written and published, having said, or 
intended to say, anything to the prejudice of 
any of my comrades; nor have I procured 
anything to be so written and published. 

General Lee or General Jackson—perhaps 
«others—in my position, in the Valley, I have no 
doubt, would have accomplished more than I 
did, if it had been possible to accomplish more 
against such odds. But it is not fair to compare 
me with General Lee and General Jackson. The 
world has produced few such men as they were; 
and I am certainly not one of them. 

If there was any other who could have done 
better than I did, it was a pity he was not dis- 
¢overed sooner. 

Respectfully, 
J. A. EaRty. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEBN GENERALS 
J. A. EARLY AND GENERAL WILLIAM 
MAHONE. 


ExcHaANGE Horet, Ricumonp, 
March 21st, 1871. 
GENERAL : 

In Tae Historica MAGAZINE for June, 1870, 
published at Morrisania, New York, there is a 
Memoir of yourself, by General J. Watts de 
Peyster, late of the United States Army,* which 
has recently been brought to my notice. In a 
note to the said Memoir there is the following 
statement by the author ; 

‘*This biographical sketch was submitted to 
‘€ Major-general William Mahone, and approved 
‘* by him, as to matters in which he alone could 
**decide. It was corrected by the Seueral’s 
** friend, Colonel S. Basset French ; and has been 
‘* verified, in a great measure, by Northern his- 
‘* tories, statements, and Reports. The paragraphs 
‘* subsequently added by the author, are few and 
‘*short, and simply present his views in regard 
**to the probable effect of certain movements, 
‘* predicated on a Northern judgment, founded on 
** Northern statements, etc.” 

In addition to this, in the body of the Me- 
moir, the author has undertaken to quote lan- 
guage as yours, in regard to the conduct of 
several Confederate officers with whom you came 
in contact, and in reference to important events 
that happened during the progress of the war. 

If, therefore, the author is correct in the state- 
ment that the Memoir was submitted to and 
approved by you and in his quotation of your 
language, the conclusion is inevitable that you 
are the responsible author of the statements con- 
tained in the said Memoir and of the very grave 
imputations upon other Confederate officers con- 
veyed by the language attributed to you. Se 
grave are some of these imputations, that the 
editor of Tne Historica MaGazrne has thought 
proper, in a note, to make an excuse for the 
appearance of the Memoir in his journal, and to 
record his dissent to the spirit in which it was 
written and to the condemnation of whole 
classes of officers, and, especially, to the 
‘*impeachment of motives in General Lee as a 
‘*commander, which,” the Editor says, ‘‘ we 
**conceive to be gravely unjust, and unworthy 
‘*of a place in our pages.” 

Tue HistoricAL MaGazineE is of very high 
authority in regard to historical questions effect- . 
ing the States, separately, and the United States; 


* This isa mistake. General de Peyster’s services have 
been wholly in the Militia of the State of New York, in 
time of Peace. His ill-health kept him from the field, 
during the recent War of Secession.—Eprror HistoRioat. 
Magazrne. 
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and in the future is likely to be resorted to by 
all careful historical writers on our war, especi- 
ially in regard to disputed or obscure points ; 
and it is conducted in a spirit of great liberality 
and impoertiality. .This renders it important 
that erroneous statements made in the columns 
of the said Magazine, upon the alleged author- 
ity of officers of standing and position in the 
Confederate army, should either be disavowed, if 


the claim of authority is unfounded, or be cor- | 


rected, if that authority actually exists. I there- 


ments in said Memoir which affect me, personally. 

After giving an account of the part you bore 
in the battle of Fredericksburg, (Dec. 13, 1862,) 
the author of the Memoir says : 

‘* We shall see that, from this time for- 
** ward, it was a happy thing for the North, that 
** Mahone had to fight as hard, if not. harder, 
‘‘ against the inertion and incompetency of his 
‘* superiors, that he did against the North or 
** Union.” 

Following this, closely, on the very next page, 
ia connection with the battle of Chancellorsville 
and the operations, at and above Fredericks- 
burg, against Sedgwick, there is this paragraph : 

‘*The writer had formed an entirely different 
“opinion of Early from that entertained by 
‘*Mshone. The former, however, had to judge 


** frora the statements of others; while Mahone 
** knew him intimately and had served under | 


“him. Mvreover, Mahone’s judgment was jus- 
“tified by the proverb, in regard to Early, at 
** West Puint, ‘that, although his name was 
***Early, te was always late.’ Mahone said 
** that ‘he did not like to fight under him ; that 
** * Jubal Early was always hesitating whether to 
*** fight or not; he would ride up and down his 
*** lines, from fifteen or twenty minutes, debat- 
***ing whether or no to begin; whereas the 
*** battle was to be lost or won, meanwhile.’ ” 
Ihave no disposition to complain of the pu- 
erility of the very stale play upon my name, by 
whomsoever committed ; and the statement that 
you knew me intimately, it is to be presumed, is 
entirely the author's, as you know that our 
acquaintance, prior to the eighth of May, 1864, 
when I was temporarily assigned to the command 
of Hill’s Corps, was of the most casual and lim- 
ited character, being barely sufficient to enable 
us to recognize each other; and that we had, 
before that time, never fought in conjunction or 
near to each other, though we had been on the 
same fields. The official relations between us 
began on the eighth of May, 1864, and ended 
on the twenty-first of the same month, at Spot- 
sylvania C. H., when General Hill returned to 
his Corps. The language, threfore, in the latter 
part of this paragraph, given as your’s, if it was 
ever uttered by you, can only apply to the per- 


| ** behind, with his single (Second) Corps. 
fore call your attention to the following state- | 
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iod of time between the eighth and twenty-first 
of May, 1864, when, on the march from the 
Wilderness and during the operations around 
Spotsylvania Court-house, you were under my 
command, as one of the DivisionCommanders in 
Hill’s Corps; as you will recollect that we did 
not meet again during the war. 

I find the following statement in regard to the 
affair at Bristow Station, in October, 1863: | 

** A3 is well known, Warren was left alone, 
With 
‘* characteristic decision, he seized upon a deep 
‘cutting in the railroad; concealed a large 
‘**body of his troops behind a railroad embank- 


| ‘*ment; and received Hill with such a withering 
| **fire as drove the assailants back, with severe 
| ** loss, including a Battery. 


‘ Warren did well,’ 
‘* said Mahone—high praise from such a man— 
***and we got severely hurt.’ Early was, in 
‘* reality, in Warren's rear; and, if he had been 
‘**early’ in the field, might, in co-operation 
‘** with Hill, have nipped and crushed the Fifth 
‘*Corps. This is a mere opinion, itis true, but, 
‘‘if any man is competent to judge of such 
‘* operations, Mahone is. This was on the four- 
‘*teenth of October, 1863.” 

You will observe that this makes you respon- 
sible for the statement that I was in Warren’s 
rear, when the affair occurred at Bristow Station, 
between two of Hill’s Brigades and Warren’s 
Corps; and that the opinion that, if I had been 
‘Cearly” in the field, I might, ‘‘in co-opera- 
‘*tion with Hill, have nipped and crushed the 
‘* Fifth Corps,” is given as your’s—the statement 
of fact being not at all in accordance with the 
reality. 

I find also this statement in regard to the 
affair at, Rappahannock-station, on the seventh 
of November, 1863: 

“On the seventh of November, occurred the 
“ brilliant affair, for us, of Rappahannock-sta- 
“tion. The building of a bridgehead, on the 
“North bank, was Early’s idea. Mahone ad- 
“vised, strongly, against it, and pronounced 
“the position a ‘man-trap;’ he foretold the 
“result of Russell’s brilliant attack and ‘ gob- 
“*bling’ almost the entire force, within the 
“ work—sizteen hundred prisoners, besides- 
“killed and wounded. Mahone was at Glais- 
“el’s House, to the left of the bridge, up 
“the river, and witnessed the whole affair, 
“which must have aroused his indignation, 
“at such a disregard, not only of military 
* principles but of common sense. Thence, he 
“ fell back to the Hall House, beyond Brandy- 
“station, on the Orange and Alexandria rail- 
“road. ‘Then and there,’ said he, ‘ you could 
“ «have seen the result of my discipline,’ etc-” 

Again; this statement, that the idea of 
a bridge-head across the Rappahannock was 
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mine—although General Lee, the Commander- 
in-chief of the Army, and General Ewell, my 
Corps Commander, were both present with the 
Army, and the tete de-pont was established and 
occupied by the former—appears to have the 
sanction of your authority. 

I find, also, the following statement in regard 
to the operations at Spotsylvania Court-house, 
when you were under my immediate command : 

“As the Army of Northern Virginia evacu- 
“ated the Wilderness, Mahone brought up the 
“rear. At Spotsylvania Court-house, he made 
“one of those daring movements, peculiar to 
“Jackson and himself, striking in flank the 
“Union attack upon the angle of the rebel 
“works, As usual, he was not adequately 
“nor promptly supported; and the attack, 
“though daring, was not as resultive as it 
‘would otherwise have been. This, however, 
“does not detract from the conceptive ability 
“nor daring of the attempt.” 

This statement is so utterly variant from the 
fact, as known to thousands of Confederate 
officers and soldiers, still surviving, that I can- 
mot presume, for a moment, that it has emanated 
from you; but, asit had before been stated that 
the Memoir had been submitted to and approv- 
ed by you, and as it is stated that, in your 
alleged daring movement, “ striking in flank 
“the Union attack upon the angle of the rebel 
“* works,” you were “ not adequately nor prompt- 
‘‘ly supported,” thereby conveying a grave 
censure on myself, who was your immediate 
‘commander, I deem it proper to call your atten- 
‘tion to it. 

The direct statement in regard to my habit- 
“ual conduct in action. made in langua .e claim- 
“ed to be your own, and the other statements 
in regard to me, when you were not acting in 
conjunction with me, and had no adequate 
means of knowing the facts, but which, also, 
are made to appear as furnished by you, so 
seriously reflect on my conduct and judgment, 
as a military commander, that I am sure you 
will be ready to acknowledge my _ right 
to inquire of you, whether it is true, that the 
Memoir above-mentioned was submitted to 
and approved by you before its publicatioa, 
and whether the language attributed to you, 
therein, is your’s. 

I deem it alike due to yourself and all the offi- 
cers affected by the comments and criticisms 
contained in the Memoir, that you should have 
the opportunity of responding to these 
inquiries; and I, therefore, respectfully make 
them, on my own behalf as well as that of others, 

By an early re-ponse, you will greatly oblige, 

Very respec! fully, 
Your ob’t serv't, 
General WILLIAM MAuone. J. A. EaRry, 


His. Mac. Vou. X. 2. 







PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 


July 8th, 1871. 
GENERAL: 

I have to thank you for callitig my attention 
to the publication, in the Histrorrcan Maqa- 
ZINE, referred to in your letter of the twenty- 
first of March, and beg to say, that the right 
to make the inquiries submitted is recognized 
and the propriety admitted. 

I had not read the article in the Magazine 
until the copy you were kind enough to lend 
me was received, when I gave it careful con- 
sideration. I saw and felt the injustice which 
had been done yourself and other Confederate 
officers, by references made to both, as well as 
the reflection which these references turned 
upon me; and yet I am confident such was not 
the purpose.of the author, as to either or any of 
the parties, e 

As the best means then open, for correcting 
such wrongs, I requested a republication of the 
article, inthe Mazazine, corrected as I desirea— 
eliminated of ail unkind remarks and allusions 
toward officers of the Confederate service— 
and the matter now goes to the Magazine, for 
such publication. 

There has been delay in procuring proof cop- 
ies of the article, which I have been unable to 
co.trol, You now have, however, before you, 
a copy (with some corrections still to be made. 
within the first sixteen pages) which, I hope, 
will satisfy you of my intention to rectify the 
injustice which has been done yourself in the 
matter. 

When the article appeared in the Mail, 
copies of which were sent me, by the author, 
I did not give it proper attention: at the time, 
I was engrossed with important public business 
and only read parts of the article, but tien 
requested a friend to ask thatit should ie 
divested of all such references as have now 
been expunged. 

This cesi.e, from sowe cause, was not 2ccom- 
plished, a fact with which I became, for he 
first time, acquainted by means of your letter 
and the copy of the Magazine borrowed of 

ou, 
P I have written thus fully, in order that you 
may see that it was never my intention to do 
you and the other Confederate officers the 
injustice which appears in the article. 
Very Res 
Your ob’t sery't, 
Witiiam Manone. 






































































Gen. J. A. EaRLy. 
LyncuBure, Va. 
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Lyxcusvra, July 11th, 1871. | 


GENERAL: 

The action of General Bradly T. Johngon 
and Colonel Robert E. Withers, in conjunction 
with Capt. Ham. Chamberlayne, on the 4th 
instant, in withdrawing the previous corres- 
pondence between us, subs: quent to my letter 
of enquiry of the 21st of March last, is accepted 
and contirmed by me. 


MAGAZINE. 


(July, 
IV. 

LETTER FROM GENERAL DE PEYSTER TO 

THE EDITOR OF THE HISTORICAL MAGAZINE. 


Trvo.1, Ducnxess county, N. Y. 
Mr. Henny B. Dawson. 
Sin: The publication of my biographical 
sketch of Major-general William Mahone having 
given rise to a correspondence with which you 


Your letter of the 8tL instant, was handed | are already acquainted, I hereby concur with. 


to me last night, and has been read, as have 
also the proof-sheets of the revised copy of 
the Memoir, which you mention. I find that 
all the passages, in the original Memoir, which 
were personally offensive to me, have been ex- 
urgated in this revised copy; and, without 
indicating any opinion as to its accuracy or 
merit, in other respects, I will say, that the 
Memoir, as it now appears, in the revised copy, 
is unolhjectionable to me in the particular 
above mentioned. 
Respec'fly, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
J. A. Earzy. 

General WiLL1aAM MAHONE. 


III. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL MAHONE TO THE | 


EDITOR OF THE HISTORICAL MAGAZINE. 


To the Edi'or of 
Tue Historica, MAGAZINE. 

Sir: In the Historica, MaGazte for June, 
1870, there appeared a Memvir of me, written 
by General J. Watts de Peyster, to which my at- 
tion has been called by General J. A. Early. 

It is due to the author and to myself to say 
that this publication was not at my instance ; 
nor, so far, as [ know, was it contemplated at 
the time of the interview which preceded it; 
and, moreover, | um sure that it was not the 
author's intention to do injustice to any one. 

A copy of the paper, as originally published 
in the Hvening Mail, was forwarded to me ; but, 


being much occupied at the time, I failed to give | 


it proper attention, 
Having now carefully read the Memoir, as it 
appears in the HisrortcaL MaGazine, I desire 


its reproduction, both in justice to myself and | 


tu those to whom objectionable allusions have been 
made. I have to request you, therefore, to -re- 
publish it in your Magazine, corrected, as 
shown in the annexed provf-copy, which has 
been revised in conformity witha request made 
by me of General de Peyster, forwarding me 
yvur bill for the same. 
Respec’y, 
Your Ob't Ser’t, 
Wm. Manone. 
LYNCHBURG, Va. 


General Mahone in his request for its publica- 
tion, in an amended form, in a forthcoming: 
number of the HistorrtcaAL MAGAZINE. 
Respectfully, your obt Serv‘, 
J. Watts DE PEYSTER. 


v. 


A MAJOR-GENERAL IN THE 
CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


{ 
| A MILITARY MEMOIR OF WILLIAM MAHONE,. 
| 
\ 


By GENERAL J. WATTS DE PEYSTER. 


| Republished, in a corrected form, at his request’ 
and that ef General Mahone. 


| Vandamme is very valuable to me, for if ever I have- 
“to make war against the Devil, it is him I will send to 
* carryiton. He alone is capable of beating the Devil.”— 
Naro.teon on Vandamme—in A. pv Casse's Viede Van~ 
damme, i., = 98. 
| ~ Very often, in reading the annals of the past, 
| a figure presents itself so opposite to that which 
the reader conceives should be the form and port 
of an individual filling the place, that he won- 
ders if it is possible that there could have been 
such an actual personality, and whether the writer 
has not distorted facts to produce a sensational 
portrait. For instance, the world almost invari- 
ably associates great deeds with a grand figure. 
Thus we find that Guinevere wasted her goodly 
gifts, not ona lithe and graceful knight, who. 
achieved his greatness by address and ability, 
| but on ‘four big Lancelot,” who, mounted on a 
| congenial steed, bore down opposition by weight 
}and momentum. 
| There is scarcely any doubt but that Washing- 
| ton’s personal appearance had a great deal to do 
with his elevation to the command in chief of 
| the American revolutionary armics, and gave 
| weight to his counsels, at the head of the Gov- 
ernment. It is well known what an impression 
|his dignified appearance made on the French 
Generals, sent out to co-operate with him, Nor 
is it at all unlikely, judging from what has been 
| written, Lee’s physical advantages and polished 
manners had a very great deal to do with his rep- 
utation, especially abroad. 
Shakespeare, subtile and sublime, has, on the 
contrary, invested the truth with robes of poetic 
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beauty ; but still he has presented the truth ; and 
nowhere is there a finer picture of the power of 
mind over matter—the might of mind mastering 
men through the magnificence of a man—than 
in the case of the famous John Talbot. Earl of 
Shrewsbury,* one of the most celebrated of 
English Captains who has ever glorified his coun- | 
try’s annals. Like Field-marshal Schwerin, | 
Frederick the Great’s greatest General, and like 
de Gages, Spain’s last great General, ** his little 
“*body was all heart.” 

Reading Shakespeare's pen portrait of this Tal- 
bot, at once re-called the fiery little Mahone, the 
subject of this Memoir. 

The Scene from. Henry VI. (Act JI, Scene 
IIT.,) referred to, is worthy of citation. The | 
Countess of Auvergne, inspired by patriotic 
hatred, has invited Talbot to her castle, intend- 
ing, as in the cases of Osceola and Abd el Kader, 
to betray him, and thus, by the vilest treason, 
free her country, France, from its greatest 
scourge and terror. When Talbot presents him- 
self, she is astonished at his appearance, so 
utterly in contradiction to the idea she had 
formed of him, from his exploits. Supposing 
that he is in her power, the vindictive woman, 
disenchanted, adds extreme discourtesy to vile 
intended treachery ; and, in despite of her igno 
ble nobility, exclaims : | 

| 
“Is this the scovrgeof France ? | 

“ Ts this Talbot, so much fear'd abroad, — 

* That with his name the mothers still their babes ? 

* T see report is fabulous and fulse: 

**T thought I should have seen some Hercules, 

* 4 second Hec or for his grim aspect 

* And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs, 

“ Alas! this isa child a siliy dwarf; 

“Tt cannot be this weak and writhled shrimp, 

* Should strike such terror to his enemies.” 

The manly Talbot, who has suspected treach- 
ery, langhs at her astonishment and misconcep- 
tion, and tells her: 

“T laugh to see your ladyship so fond, (foolish) 

© To think that you have aught but Tulbot’s shadow 

* Whereon to practise your severity." 

Countrss. ‘* Why, art not thou the man?” 

Tanor. “Tam, indeed.” 

Countras. * Then have I substance, too.” 

Tatpor. ‘* No, no, lam but a shadow of myself: 

* You are deceived: my substance is not here: 

* For what you see is but the smailest part 

** And least proportion of humanity: 

*T tell yon, Madam, were the whole frame here, 


“Tt is of such a spacious lofty pitch, 
“Your roof were not sufiicicnt to contain it.’’ 


Then he gives the pre concerted signal, by 
sounding his bugle. Answering diums are heard, 
succeeded by a discharge of artilery. Then, 
through the gates, burst in by his guns, the 
English troops find entrance to his rescue. In 
these, he indicates himself as having permeated 
them with his military essence; and demonstrat:s 
to her that Tablot, the individual, is only the 


ST 





* Born about 1378, in Shropshire, England: killed on the 
aeventeenth of July, 1453, at Castillon, Guinne, France. 
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shadow of the ‘‘Man Legion,” the Talbot of 
renown, who, through the Brigrian arms of his 
soldiery has filled France with moans and teara, 
corpses and ashes. 

‘* How say you, Madam? are you pursuaded 

“ That Talbot is but a shadow of himself? 

‘* These are his substance, sinews, arms, and strength, 

* With which he zene your rebellious necks, 

“ Razeth your cities and subver’s your towns, 

* And, in a moment, makes them desolate." 

This fine Scene winds up with an exhibition.of 

a hero's courtesy, even to a treacherous hostess. 
Thereupon, the baffled Countess, cringing to the 
magnanimous creavure she would have outraged 
and destroyed, declares herself 





“* honored 

“* To feast so great a warrior in my house.” 

Now the hero whom the writer desires to 
introduce to his readers, is an able, ardent and 
audacious soldier, of the Talbot type, whose 
achievements would betit a form like that of 
Washington, or of Thomas, or of Kleber—vast 
and imposing; such as the multitude admire and 
almost demand in a popular hero, William 
Mahone, however, is nothing of this sort; and 
the only indication of the germ within, is his 
clear blue eye, which fairly burns with the 
intensity of his will and mentality. 

It may seem a curious task fora Northern 
man to assume, to present to the people in his 
section, the military record of a soldier whose 
whole soul was devoted to the service of the 
Southern Confederacy. Ability, however, where- 
ever and however displayed in an eminent 
degree, is the property of our common country ; 
and no man between the oceans, the gulf, and 
the lakes, is a finer illustration of the innate 
military capacity and adaptability of the Ameri- 
can people than the subject of this sketch—than 
Willian Mahone, late Confederate Maj or general, 
and now President of the Norfolk and Peters- 
burg, of the Southside, and of the Virginia and 
Tennessee Riilroads.* 

It is very doubtful if, in the ranks of the 
Confederacy, there was another man who did so 
much damage to the North, as © little Mahone.” 
Little, indeed, is Mahone, in his | hysical devel- 
opment, but great as it was possible to be, in his 
conception of the true principles of war, his 
profound enormous eneryy, his prodigious activ- 
ity, and his marvelous influence over his troops. Of 
lim,it might be said, as Warner remarked of Field- 
marshal Schwerin, that ‘* his little body was all 
* heart.” Indeed, he exercised an influence in 
no degree iuferior to that of Stonewall Jackson, 
although more circumscribed in its sphere, but 


* For an admirable sketch of the civil services of Will- 
iam Mahone—the “ leading railroad man of Virginia,”— 
see Self-made men of our Times, in Frank Lealie’s Chim- 
ney Corner, pp. 208-210 of the issue of the nineteenth of 
February, 1869, 
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superior in that Mahone survived Jackson, to 
fight, with undiminished ardor, down to the last 
supreme hour of the War—until the last shot was 
fired in defence of the flag which he recognized 
as the object of his mistaken but fervent idol- 
atry. 

To give an idea of what one man can do, in 
command of men transfused by him with his 
manhood, it is sufficient to state that Mahone, 
with only eight thousand bayonets, occasioned 
to the North, in the campaign which commenced 
on the Rapidan, on the fifth of May, 1864, and 
ended on the Appomattox, on the ninth of April, 
1865, a loss of six thousand, seven hundred, 
and four men, in prisopers, and eleven thousand 
casualties, in dead, wounded, and missing, be- 
sides capturing fifteen pieces of artillery. and 
forty-two battle-flags or stands of colors. These 
statistics were gathered not only from his own 
but from our Reports, by Mahone. 

The following is the printed statement of his 
remarkable succession of exploits, due solely to 
the dash and capacity of one man : 


{From The Daily Petersburg Express, 20th March, 1965.) 
“* Operations of Mahone's Division, in 1864. 
‘* We have been favored with the following 

‘* figures from the official Report of Major gen- 

* eral William Mahone, giving the operations of 


‘*his Division, during the Campaign of 1864, 
**from the time he assumed cummand down to 


‘the Battle of Burgess Mill (known at the North 
‘*as Hatcher’s-run), on the twenty seventh of 


“October. We publish them to show the pub- 
** lic what this Command has accomplished. In 
“appreciation of their services, guided by a 
** wonderful genius and energy, which always 
** ensured success, the citizens of Petersburg tes- 
** tified their gratitude by presenting their leader 
‘* with a beautiful sword—fit emblem of the 
‘* times. 

‘¢ The Command has captured : 

‘* Prisoners, 

** Pieces of artillery, 

** Colors, 

*¢ Small arms, . 

‘* Horses, . : ‘ 

** Wagons and ambulances, 49 

‘*Slaves, . ‘ . ° 537 

“According to the enemy’s own statements, 
“to correct which particular care has been 
‘*taken, the losses, in killed and wounded, in 
**those Commands which, at different times, 
** fought Mahone’s Division, summed up eleven 
** thousand. 

** By these figures—and, for certain reasons, it 
**is believed that the loss, in killed and wound- 
** ed, is underestimated —it will be seen that, dur- 


6,704 
15 

42 
4,867 
235 


‘*ing the Spring and Summer campaigns of last 
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‘* year, General Mahone inflicted on the enemy 4 
** loss of seventeen thousand, seven hundred, 
**and four men. 

*“*The loss of his own Command, during this 
‘‘time, in killed, wounded, and missing, was 
‘* five thousand, two hundred, and forty-eight.”’ 

What is more, with his depleted Division, not 
over fifteen hundred men, all told, he alone frus- 
trated the success of the mine explosion, backed 
by a mass of forty thousand to fifty thousand 
Union troops—a fearful aggregation of troops, 
competent to anything, if they had been deter- 
minedly and scientifically ‘‘ put in”—a force 
and mass, if properly applied, sufficient to have 
carried Petersburg, at a blow, and have crushed 
that portion of Lee's army, in their front, inte 
the nothingness of slaughter, capture, and dis- 
persion. There was nothing between Mead’s 
forty thousand to fifty thousand men, but an at- 
tenuated line, until Mahone came up, two miles, 
to throw himself into the gap, and then, with a 
loss of two hundred and fifty men, to win back 
the captured works, with an admitted list of 
casualties, to us, of five thousand, two hundred, 
and forty, in killed, wounded, and prisoners — 
twenty-one times his own list of casualties. This 
operation will be explained more at length, in its 
appropriate place. 

The first time that the writer ever met with 
General Muhone, was in the Spring of 1869. He 
found him quite unwell, in bed; but his blue 
eye was full of life. He is a very small man, 
not weighIng, perhaps, over ove hundred pounds, 
if as much; his dark hair, streaked with grey, 
long and flowing down upon his shoulders. His 
ordinary dress would, certainly, not attract atten- 
tion for its cut, care, or material. He is just as 
eccentric as able; and, from his description, re- 
called the remarks of Thiers, in regard to the 
intrepid Dutch General, in the service of Napo- 
leon, Ceehorn, a descendant of the famous 
**Prince of Engineers,” Coehorn, whose origin- 
ality of genius placed him second to none, if 
not first in his profession: ‘* In his small and 
**slender frame was one of the most fiery and 
‘* energetic souls which God had ever bestowed 
‘*upon a warrior. He was worthy to be execu- 
**tive of the impetuous will of Massena, the 
**Child of Victory.” These words are truly 
apposite to Mahone. 

Although compuratively unknown to fame, at 
the North, it is exceedingly doubtful if he had 
his superior in the Confederate ranks. Without 
enjoying the sume influence, he possessed almost 
every attribute which so greatly distinguished 
Stonewall Jackson. He was equally audacious 
aud enterprising, and handled his troops, tacti- 
cally, better. He was nota West Pointer; and 
that, doubtless, injured him. Like Washington, 
and Wayne, and several other military men who 
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have distinguished themselves, when improvised 
into Generals, he was a Civil Engineer, by profes- 
sion, and a railroad-man. 

Since the War, he has received the control of 
a number of Southern railroads, from which, it 
is said, he enjoys an income almost as great as 
the salary of the President of the United States.* 
Yet no General had a better record or prospect 
of a brighter career. He was equally distin- 

ished for dash, tenacity, and ability, It is 
true that he never enjoyed such extensive com- 
mands asa number of Generals, better known ; 
but whatever duty was assigned to him was ful- 
filled in a manner which his opponents had every 
reason to regret. From his first appearance on 
the battlefield, against us, to the close of the 
Rebellion, he was, perhaps, the most formidable 
Division-Commander whom our Generals encoun- 
tered. ‘‘M was remarked to an officer in our 
[the Confederate) ‘* service, by several Staff-ofli- 
**cers of General Meade, that Mahone had occa- 
“sioned more trouble to the Federal Army, 


“around Petersburg, than all of Lee's Generals | 


*eombined.” These, and corroborative testi- 
mony, justify Mahone’s good-humored remark, 
that he ‘‘always liked to get hold of one of 
“them ”—particularly prominent, at one time, at 
the North, and really distinguished for his sol- 
dierly qualities—‘‘ for he was sure to ‘/amm’ 
“him.” 

This is the just record of the impression made 
pon the writer, at that time. Subsequent inves- 
tigations have demonstrated that this estimate 
was far below the real merit of the man. The 
remarks applied to Major-general Philip Kearny, 
‘ ply with equal force to Mahone, that ‘he 

"thoroughly understood men, system of fight- 
5 ing, discipline, and real responsibility.” 

* ? ~ * 

General Mahone was born in Southampton, 
ene of the most south-eastern Counties of Vir- 

inia, bordering on North Carolina; and is now 

70), about forty-three years of age. At the 
age of seventeen, that is, about 1844, he entered 
the Virginia Military Institute, at Lexington, 
which gave so many able officers to the Virginia 
Confederate line, and graduated with distinc- 
tion, when he was twenty. After matriculating, 
he was connected, as an Instructor of Mathemat- 
jes, with a school near Port Royal, in Virginia. 
Buch a situation, however, was inconsistent with 
his nervous temperament ; and he soon abandon- 
ed the three-legged professional chair for the 
surveyor's tripod, yand was employed, as Engin- 
eer, on the Orange and Alexandria Railroad. 
Subsequently, he was appointed Assistant-engin- 
eer, under General Bartlett, of the Mexican 
Boundary Survey. This honorable office, for 


* Old Dominion Cagasine) Richmond, Va., iv., 194, 125. 
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personal reasons, he declined; and was then 
selected to construct the Fredericksburg Plank- 
road, upon which the hardest fighting, at Chan- 
cellorsville, occurred, in which he participated, 
and upon which Stonewall Jackson fell. About 
the time this plank-road was finished, the Nor- 
folk and Petersburg Railroad had been determin- 
edupon. Of this work, he was appointed Chief- 
engineer; and it was surveyed and built under 
his exclusive supervision. When this road was 
completed, he was elected President of the Com- 
pany, and managed its affairs with as much 
ability as he had displayed as Engineer in its 
location and construction. Mahone is peculiarly 
proud of this *‘road, which has been pronounced, 
‘*by both English and American engineers and 
‘* railway-managers, as embodying all the ele- 
‘*ments of a first-class work, and, in these 
‘**respects, far in advance of any other in the 
**whole Southern country.” This brings us 
down to the year 1861. 

Mahone was, at this time, a Militia Colonel, and, 
no doubt, contributed to the prompt evacuation 
of the Navy-yard, on the twenty-first of April, 
1861, and gave to the Confederates those im- 
mense stores, especially of heavy guns, which, 
afterwards, proved of such vital importance te 
them. In all his movements, he displayed as 
much subtlety and knowledge of men as he 
afterwards developed true soldiership and pow- 
ers of command. By means of his railroad con- 
trol, he used his stock so as to convey the idea 
that reinforcements were continually arriving to 
the Confederates, sending locomotives away, 
quietly, to return as noisily, blowing their 
whistles and ringing their bells, as if drawing 
after them fresh troops and supplies. This must 
have had its effect. If, on the other hand, 
a man like Mahone had been in command 
of that enormous depot, it is most probable that 
everything would have been preserved for the 
Union, had its abandonment become a public 
necessity. In the contrary event, if it had been 
compulsorily abandoned, not only the Navy-yard, 
but its arsenals, its dock-yards, and the fleet, 
also the adjoining towns of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, would have been left no better than 
biackened heaps of ruins and ashes, 

Virginia having seceded, on the seventeenth 
of April, 1861, William Mahone was one of the 
first four Colonels appointed under the Confed- 
erate administration of that State; the other 
three were Stonewall Jackson, Gilham, and P. 
St. John Cocke. Mahone’s commission bore 
date the second day of May, 1861. He was 
then the senior Colonel in his district ; and he, at 
once, proceeded to raise a Regiment around Nor- 
folk, which was afterwards known as the Sixth 
Virginia. It was composed of a commingling 
of the flower of the citizens and roughscuffs of 
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the place—very hard material to manage and to 
lick into shape. Mahone admitted that his 
reputation, as 2 hard master or severe disciplina- 
vian, was well merited, and that he had ample 
opportunity to display his qualifications, in this 
respect, in organizing, administering, and in- 
structing his new Command. 

In the Fall of 1861, he was made a Brigadier, a 
merited, and, for him, fortunate promotion. 

The first important command held by Mahone, 
was at Drury’s Bluff, or Fort 
appears that, after the evacuation of Norfolk, 
which had been abandoned in obedience to per- 
emptory orders of the Confederate War Depart- 
ment, by General Huger, and its oceupation, by 
General Wo], on the tenth of May, 1862, 
Mahone’s Brigade was ordered to Richmond, 
where it attracted the attention of every one. 
It was generally admitted that it was the best 
Brigade which had ever been seen marching 
through the Confederate Capital. It was better 
uniformed and appointed, and possessed more 
elasticity. It was composed of five or six Regi- 
ments, each cight hundred to one thousand 
strong—the Sixth, Twelfth, Sixteenth, and Forty- 
first Virginia, Thirtieth North Carolina, and Third 
Alabama. Muhone said that his experience had 
taught him that gentlemen did not make good 
privates—their physique was bad, and they 
could not be tempered to discipline. His idea of 
the vest stuff for soldiers appeared to agree with 
that of the Swiss officer, in the Neopolitan ser- 
vice, as expressed to the writer, in 1852: ** Bon 
**soldat, iaut d'etre un peu abruti”—* 70 make 
*‘a good private suldier, a man must be some- 
* thing of a brute.” In other words: ‘‘ A soldier 
“must not be so independently intelligent that 
**he cannot be converted into a perfect ma- 
**chine. A good private soldier should have, or 
**be permitted to have, no independent thought.” 
Mahone’s idea was exactly Schiller’s opinion. 
This may be true of the Southern war-personal, 
but did noi hold good as to the Northern, 
1861-5, and as to the Prussian, 1866-1870. 

But to resume: Jefferson Davis was so much 
impressed with the effects of Mahone’s discipline, 
that this, in connection with his previous ac- 
knowledged reputation, as a Civil Engineer, 
induced him to assign Mahone to the supreme 
command of Fort Darling. His jurisdiction 
embraced everything, naval as well as mili- 
tary ; consequently, if the repulse of our gun- 
boats, on the fifteenth of May, 1861, (in which 
the Galena was so badly damaged, and lost so 
heavily), deserves high praise, at least ‘some 
credit belongs to Mahone; and yet he received 
none. This success has never, in any measure, 
been attributed to him; nevertheless, he it was 
who commanded, on the occasion. His Brigade, 
from Petersburgh, lined the shore and support- 


Darling. It} 
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ed the works. The batteries, which did the 
fighting, were manned by a Company of ‘* Home 
| **Guards,” commanded by the owner of the 
the farm on which Fort Drury had been estab. 
lished, whose battery did the work, and of 





iterms. The other batteries were manned by 
sailors and Marines, which were under the 
} immediate command of a naval officer, and did 
| their part well, but, from the incompleteness of 
jtheir works, were soon put out of action, No 
| person showed his head on board the attacking 
| Union flotilla but was killed by Mahone’s 
troops, posted on ‘the river’s bank. The 
jaction lasted from nine, A.M., to three, P.M. 
Notwithstanding these facts, no history, North- 
ern or Southern, connects the name of Mahone 
|with this severe military and naval artillery 
| duel, whose result, so adverse to the Union 
| flotilla, certainly exercised a pernicious influence 
on all of McClellan's subsequent operations. 
Mahone’s first actual fighting, in the opes 
field, was at Fair Oaks, the Third Corps tight of 
Kearny and Hooker—just as Williamsburg had 
been ; as the Orchards, Glendale, Bristow Sta- 
tion, Chantilly, Hazel Grove, the Peach O:chard, 
Wapping Heights, were to be—worthy of such 
rivais in glory as were inspired by a spirit akin 
to that of the hero of this Memoir. On the first 
of May, 1862, he was in his camp, three miles 
from the battle-field, on the Charles City-road. 
Nevertheless, he reported, at sunrise, or seven, 
A.M., to D. H. Hill, who happened to be the 
senior commander on the field, when Mahone 
came up. For this reason, he reported to Gen- 
eral Hill, who had occupied Casey’s Head- 
quarters-tent, on the ground from which the 
Union troops had been driven. At the Battle 
of Fair Oaks, or Seven Pines, as it is variously 
styled, Gustavus W. Smith commanded the 
Confederate left, and Longstreet the right. The 
farm called Seven Pines was on the right ; the 
farm styled Fair Oaks, on the left. The Confed- 
erate Commander-in-chief, Joseph. E. Johnston, 
was at the latter point. Mahone had only three 
Regiments with him ; one, however, was detach- 
ed, and he made his attack with only two, te 
the left or North of the Williamsburg-road, in. 
**the thickest growth of woods you ever saw.” 
Struck by overwhelming masses, he was drives 
back, with severe loss, and had his horse killed. 
After this battle, at Fair Oaks, the Confederate 
troops were brigaded by States ; and Mahone, in 
consequence of this arrangement, retained four 
Regiments, all from Virginia. 

It is well known, that, when active operations. 
recommenced, towards the end of June, it seemed 
as if it was the intention of both McClellan and 
Lee to operate in the same quarter, that is, for 
the former to turn the Cunfecerate left, and for 


| whose conduct, Mahone speaks in the highest. 
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{Lee to turn the Union right. Whether this be so 
or not, the first collision occurred in the opposite 
direction, on the twenty-fifth of June, in what 
is variously styled the second Battle of Fair 
Maks, the Affair of Oak Grove, or of the Or- 
chards, or of the Peach Orchards—the Confed- 
rates have still another name for it. On this 
occasion, Mahone was opposed to Hooker; flank- 
ed our attack ; and inflicted serious damage. 
When Kearney fell back, after Savage Station, 
on the night of the twenty ninth of May, it was 
Mahone’s Brigade which headed him off, Kear- 
any’s Aid, the well-known Brevet-Colonel, U. 8. 
V., or Major, U. 8. A., Alexander Moore, gives 
quite a graphic account of this skirmish, in which | 
he lost sume ‘* ducks,” as he expressed it—i.e., 
‘cavalrymen—of his escort, trying to communi- | 
pate with his General, along the Charles City- | 
road.—(Reb. Record, ix., Duc. 436, (2) Brigadier- | 
general Mahone’s (Corroborative) Report).— | 
Kearney attempted to get across the Chickahom- | 
| 
| 
! 





dny, by the Brackett’s, or Upper, Ford, but ran 
into Mahone’s Brigade, and suffered sufficiently 
%to compel him to recross and follow the road to | 
Gathering’s, or the Lower, Ford. Mahone spoke 
of this as a mere skirmish, as scarcely worth 
mentioning among the many hard fights in which 





damportance, at the time, and, if utilized, might 
thave produced memorable results. 

The next engagement, as regarded the army in 
which he served, in which he participated, was | 
Malvern-hill, on the first of July.—(Mahone's | 
<Corroborative) Report—Reb. Record, ix., Doc. 
438, 439).—He dwelt upon this, with great | 
feeling, as a useless slaughter. He was on the | 
extreme right of Lee’s line, which was very | 
sagged. The ground was not only rough, but 
of the most difficult nature, affording every 
advantage to the defence. ‘We went in,” 
said he, ‘‘ with beautiful heroism, and got 
** butchered.”—(See Brigadier-general Will- 
dam Mahone's Reports of operations around 
Richmond.—Rebellion Record, ix., 436.) 

That night, he had only one hundred and fifty 
amen of his Brigade together. All the rest were 
wcattered. This is one of the many proofs 
of the disorganized condition of the Confeder- 
ate Army, and also of the fact that nothing but 
McClellan's inefficiency prevented the capture of 
Richmond, on the following days. 

Mahone was of the opinion that, if the Con- 
federate plan for the Battle of Malvern hill had 
been carried out, it would have been a complete 
success. 

Here was another instance of failure, resulting, 
as usual, from utter inability to estimate the 
value of time, the greatest or most criminal de- 
linquency in War. Two and a half days were 
wasted in making a march which ought to have 


the took part; nevertheless, it had a aera | 
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been accomplished in half a day. 

In the Pope Campaign, Mahone was not engag- 
ed, until the battle which is generally known as 
the Second Manassas, or Bull-Run Second, often 
styled Groveton. Upon this occasion, the thir- 
tieth of August, Mahone was wounded, just as 
he was about to deliver one of his telling blows. 

The General's wife had often remarked, refer- 
ing to his size, that if he was ever hit, he would 
be knocked to pieces. The result proved that 
she was incorrect. ‘The stuff in Mahone’s body 
was as first-proof as that which constituted his 
moral foree. ‘The ball hit him on the left side, 


| over a rib ; flattened upon one of the buttons of 


his coat; spun him round, like a tee-to-tum ; 
and was found in his boot. As he fell, he 
ordered his senior Colonel to ** Forward,” and 
take the Union line in flank. The Brigade be- 
haved well; but the commander hesitated, from 
no want of courage, however. Thus the attack 
came short of its spirited projector's intention. 

While being at Upperville,* near the eastern 
entry to Ashby’s Gap, wounded, and about the 
time of the battle at Sharpsburg, he was over- 
taken by the Union Cavalry. By the way, this 
shows that the Union Cavalry were around, 
some, notwithstanding all the abuse heaped 
upon them, for inefficiency. Mahone made his 
escape with difficulty into the Blue Ridge-Moun- 
tains, at whose feet this village is built ; but his 
wagon fell in the hands of the Union Horse, and 
with it, all hiscomforts. They made a welcome 
booty of his stores, his liquors, bed, bath, 
spoons and other plate, etc., for Mahone lived 
like a little King, and ruled about as despotical- 
ly. ‘Iwas dead broke,” he said; ‘‘ took to 
‘*the mountains ; and made my way home.” 

At this point, it may be as well to state a few 
curious facts in regard to Mahone’s Head-quarter 
arrangement, indicative of the same pre-eminent 
common sense which characterized all his public 
service and private actions. He absurbed his 
whole staff in himself—the only acknowledged 
Staff-officer he had about him was an Assistant 
Adjutant-general. All the other subordinate 
duties were discharged by Orderlies—‘* Couriers” 
he termed them, corresponding to what are 
known in France as ‘* Guides.” These acted as 
Aids; and yet could be punished as soldiers for 
derelictions of duty. Thus be never had to con- 





* Upperville is quite a place for this part of Virginia, on 
Pantherskin-creek, in Faugier-county, of which Warrenton 
is the capital It is situated about three-quarters of a mule 
West of Carrtown; midway between Aliie, the scene of 
Pleasanton's Cavalry = of June 18, 1868, and Paris, in 
Ashby’s Gap, midway between the Bull Run Mountuins 
and the Blue Ridge; and Pleasanton had a third Cavalry 
affair, at Upperville, on the twenty-first of June, :863; the 
second was at Middleburg, on the nimeteenth. So much 

ains has been taken to locate this pace, because it is Lot 
aid down on any but the most detailed maps, such as are 
aceevssible to few readers. 
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sider the susceptible feelings of consequential | 
young officers, such as those who so often filled 
similar positions in the Union Army—men of 
fortune and good family, who knew nothing and 
learned next to nothing ; who were incapable of 
being permitted to assume any responsibility ; 
who were brave enough, but so uninformed that 
they were dead-weights rather than assistants to 
a General. Then, Mahone'’s Head-quarters, or 
baggage-wagon, was a complete little treasure- 
house of comforts, nay, even luxuries, including 
an excellent bed. 

Lee once sent down a Major as Inspector-gen- 
eral for Mahone. The General said: ‘‘ Major, 
**make yourself comfortable for the night, and, 
“to-morrow, be pleased to say to General Lee that 
** Mahone’s Brigade does not need an Inspector- 
‘* general.” Lee, on hearing this, said, ‘‘ He is 
‘*right. Mahone does not need an fnspector- 
‘* general.” 

Mahone rejoined the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, at Culpepper Court-house, on its return 
from Maryland, after Antietam or Sharpsburg. 
He found his Brigade very much depleted, 
scarcely six hundred men left out of the four 
thousand with which it commenced the march, 
northward. He soon got it up again to 
hundred. 

Fredericksburg was the next battle.* His 
Brigade formed that part of Lee's line, next to 
the extreme left. 

After Fredericksburg, he resumed his profes- 
sion, as Engineer, and laid out the lines of works 
which bothered Hooker—especially those, from 
the unfinished railroad to Orange Court-house, 
eccupied by Anderson's Division, on the thirtieth 
ef April, and those opposite Banks's Ford—and 
his plans were executed by his own Brigade, 
some twelve hundred strong, discharging the 
duties of assistants and pioneers. 

He was at the United States (Mine) Ford, or 
Bark Mill Ford, + and commanded two Brigades 
ef Anderson’s Division, wnen Hooker succeeded 
in turning the Confederate position, and crossed 
further up ; and when it fell back from the river 
upon Lee, Mahone, with one Regiment, constitut- 
ing the Confederate rear-guard, held our Cavalry 
in check, near Chanceilorsville. This was on 
Thursday, the thirtieth of April, the day Hook- 
er’s Army, as such, may be said to have crossed. 
Anderson afterwards came up with the balance 
of his Division. 

The next day, Friday, the first of May, Ma- 
hone posted the troops ; and, after Jackson came 








* See Report of the Battle of Fredericksburg, by Briga. 
dier-general William Mahone.—Kebdellion Iecord, x., Docu. 
ments, 119. 


+ See Report of the Battle of Chancellorsville, by Brig- 
then: eneral William Mahone.—Jiebellion Record, x., 
0c. 2 


up, he (Mahone) struck the Sixth United States 
Infantry, under Sykes. Mahono was operating 
on the turnpike; while Anderson was fighting 
on the same plank-road which Mahone had laid 
out and built.—(Hotchkiss and Allen’s Chancel- 
lorsville, 36; Rebellion Record, x., 263-293.) 

The next day, the second of May, Mahone was 
on, or rather to, the left of the plank-road, 
confronting Chancellorsville, on the identical 
ground where Lee and Jackson had their Head- 
quarters, on a cracker-box, the preceding night. 

This was while Jackson was making his cele- 
brated flank march or movement, which ended 
in smashing up the Eleventh Corps. ‘ As soon 
‘‘as I heard Stonewall Jackson's guns,” said 
Mahone, ‘‘I pressed the Union lines, in front of 
**me, Slocum’s Twelfth Corps, and did some A 1 
‘* work, running part of my Regiments (Sixth Vir- 
 sinia Infantry) right through the Union abattis. 
**Captain Williams, who commanded the skir- 
‘* mish-line and did up the work so handsomely, 
‘was killed. Here I took a splendid flag, a 
‘*most elegantly-finished work, the first I ever 
‘*captured. Howard's runaways, actually, after 
‘* traversing the whole Union Army, ran into my 
‘* lines, hatless, etc. During the night, I heard of 
‘* Jackson being wounded.” ‘ He was a great 
‘*man; he understood the true principles of 
‘*strategy.”” ‘*To name Stonewall Jackson, was. 
**to express audacity and time.” ‘‘ Jacksom 
** was great on time.” 

The next day, the third of May, Mahone was 
still pegging at the left or East face of the apex 
of the Union line. He admits that the ‘* Union- 
‘*ists” [Sickles and Slocum held this ground| 
* fought like devils, at Chancellorsville House,” 
particularly Graham's First Brigade, First Divi- 
sion, Third Corps.—(See Davis's Life of Bir- 
ney, 379.) 

When it was known that Sedgwick had carried 
the Heights of Fredericksburg, Lee wanted two: 
Brigades, to assist in arresting the Union advance.. 
He selected that of Mahone ; and when he found: 
that he ranked Semmes, of McLaws’ Division.. 
added the Jatter's Brigade to the former's com- 
mand, with directions to join Early, if possible ; 
otherwise, to co-operate with him. Mahor¢ 
ordered his Brigade into his old lines, on the Old 
Mine Road, previously ailuded to. as Anderson's 
lines of the thirtieth of April. He thus revers- 
ed the front of the works which had been 
originally built to resist an attack from the con- 
trary direction. ‘‘ Here Sedgwick should have 
“been met. It would have made the fight two: 
‘*miles nearer Lee’s main army.” There is no 
doubt of this, as affairs turned out; but, if 
Hooker and Sedgwick had co-operated and 
attacked, simultaneously, the Confederate lines, 
facing East and West, it would have gone hard 
with the Army of Northern Virginia. 
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Early was cut off by Howe's attack, and 
thrown off, completely, to the left (7. ¢., South), 
whence he worked round, the next day, into 
Sedgwick’s rear. He had little effect on the 
Salem-church fight.—(Hotchkiss & Allen's Chan- 
eellorsville, 85.)—In this engagement, Mahone 
was on the extreme (Confederate) left (North,) 
and claims to have come near bursting up Sedg- 
wick, since he greatly overlapped the Union 
right, and repulsed it by an enfilading fire. A 
reference to the elaborate maps attached to 
Hotchkiss and Allen’s account of the battle, 
will show that Mahone is correct, in his comments 
on these affairs. 

Mahone, still a Brigadier-general, with a com- 
mand of about sixteen hundred men, was present 
at Gettysburg, but took no active part in the 
engagements of either of the three days. He 
was with the reserve of eight thousand men, the 
first day. These were not used. ‘* Things ought 
‘*to have been pushed, early that day. There 
** was nothing, in front, to prevent a successful 
“result; and had Stonewall Jackson been alive” 
—the appreciation of time and audacity personi- 
fied—‘‘the position of Gettysburg would have 
** been lost to the Union cause.” 

Captain Blake, in his Three Years in the Army 
ef the Potomac, 124, quotes the remarks of 
Confederates, captured at Bristow Station, in 
1862. These prisoners were constantly talking 
about the good qualities of their commander, 


who had marched them sixty miles in two days ; 


* * and one of them exclaimed: ‘If your 


‘*Generals were as smart as Jackson, you would 
**soon conquer us." True! Fortunate for the 
North. 

On the second day, Mahone was in the centre, 
in reserve; on the third day, still in reserve, 
and only subjected to the cannonade.* With all 
his fire, he was opposed to the final assault, and 
foresaw and predicted its results. 

Mahone agreed witb the writer, that the final 
attack was made too late in the day. It has 
been remarked—and this opinion is a very just 


ene—that the Confederate commanders almost | 


always fell into the error, indeed, this appeared 
to be their custom, of making their most 
important attacks in the afternoon, when their 
men were fagged out, if from nothing else, with 
waiting, when more or less affected by exposure 


to the sun, or to the cold, lying in line, idle, | 


fasting, with nothing to do but reflect, for hours 
upon hours. Whereas, if they had attacked 
early, after a good breakfast, they would have 
had all the force consequent upon a night’s repose 


* According to Bachelder’s map, Mahone was directly in 
front of Humphreys, a little to the left, facing West or 
South of the umbrell:-shaped clump of trees. He appears 
to have had the Sixth, Twelfth, Sixteenth, Forty-first, and 
Gixty-first Virginians. 
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of mind and body, backed up by the invigorat- 
ing excitement and strength of food. What is 
more, an attack late in the day left no time to 
improve a success, since rapidly-approaching 
night precluded the harvesting of the fruits of 
an afternoon’s work. On the other hand, if an 
early morning attack failed, there was ample 
day-light to renew it, with better resnlts, at 
noon, or in the afternoon; and if it succeeded 
before midday, there was the whole afternoon to 
reap the harvest of spoils. Such a delay was 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s fatal error at Ligny and at 
Waterloo ; and he lost, by waiting, all that he 
did accomplish by his prodigious efforts, at a 
later hour. In any event, at Ligny, it hindered 
a decisive victory, when nothing but a décisive 
triumph could have saved his doubtful cause. 

He left Gettysburg, on the night of the fourth, 
covering the rear. His line of retreat lay through 
Fairfield; and his fighting Brigade was hurried 
on, through Monterey Springs, on the summit 
of the South Mountain, to redeem the Cisaster 
occasioned by Kilpatrick's raid upon the retreat- 
ing trains. 

At Williamsport, his Brigade held the lines 
to the left of St. James College. He left them, 
at eleven, P. M., on the night of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth, and crossed the Potomac, at nine, 
A. M., on the fourteenth, and ate his breakfast 
nfter he got over. He established the truth of 
Lee’s Report, in this respect, that the Jast of the 
Army of Northern Virginia did not cross the Po- 
tomac until between twelve and one o'clock, 
mid-day, on the fourteenth of July. Despite the 
assertions of many of our own officers, to the con- 
trary, the writer believes that this is indubitably 
80, after a thorough examination of conflicting 
authorities and conversations with soldiers and 
officers of veracity who were serving with the 
Confederate rear-guard. This, however, being 
proved, what on earth was Meade doing, from 
daylight to noon, especially as the gallant and 
eagle-eyed Mahone admits that sufficient precau- 
tions were not taken to cover the withdrawal ? 

Nothing of consequence occurred, as regarded 
Mahone, either while Lee was falling back to 
the line of the Rapidan, or during Lee's subse- 
quent advance towards Centreville, until, what he 
terms, the ‘‘ disaster ” at Bristow Station, ‘‘ where 
** Hill got badly hurt.” Mahone was about to 
be put in, but did not get under fire. As he 
said, ‘*The affair was terribly mismanaged. 
** Whoever heard of making a direct attack upon 
‘*a railroad, witha line parallel to it, since an 
‘embankment or curve serves as a perfectly de- 
** fensible work ?” 

As is well known, Warren was left alone, be- 
hind, with his single (Second) Corps. With 
characteristic decision, he seized upon a deep 
cutting in the railroad; concealed a large body of 
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troops, behind a railroad embankment—(Cud- 
worth’s First Massachusetts’ Volunteers, 435)—- 
and received Hill with such a withering fire, as 
drove the assailants back, with severe loss, in- 
eluding a battery. ‘“ Warren did well,” said 


Mahone—high praise from such a man—‘‘ and | 


“ we got severely hurt.” This was on the four- 
teenth of October.—( Harper, 519, 520.) 

When Lee fell back to the line of the Rappa- 
hannock, Mahone was often, provisionally, in 
eommand of two or three Brigades. He was 
always ‘drilling, drilling, drilling, and kept his 
* men well up.” 


On the seventh of November, occurred the bril- | 


liaut affair, for us, of Rappahannock Station. 
The bridge-head, on the North bank, Mahone 
pronounced a ‘‘man-trap,” and foretold Russ: II's 
brilliant attack, and *‘ go»bling ” almost the en- 
tire force within the work—sizteen hundred 
prisoners, besides killed and wounded—(Haryper, 


ii., 520).—Mahone was at Glaiscl’s House, to | 


the left of the bridge, up the river, and witness- 
ed the whole affair. Thence, he fell back to the 
Hall House, beyond Brandy Station, on the Or- 
ange and Alexandria Railroad. ‘*Then and 
**there,” said he, ‘‘you could have seen the 
**result of discipline. In 


‘*trenched. There was no organization of a 
‘Pioneer Corps, in the Confederate Army; but 


**T required every ordnance wagon to carry a 
** certain number of tools—shovels, picks, axes, 


‘tetc.—for each Regiment. The Ambulance 
‘**Corps bad but little to do. I required them to 
‘*bring these up to each Regiment, when they 
“were needed ; afterwards, to gather them up 
‘*and transport them back to the train—this, 
‘*when they were not engaged in their appropri- 
**ate duty. So much for method. If any of 
“their tools were lost, I reckon somebody got 
* hurt.” 

On this occasion Lee sent for Mahone. Al- 
though he was not advanced as he deserved, Lee 
was fully aware that his little fiery licutenant 
possessed a pre-eminent topographical glance 
and the highest engineering capacity. Mubone 
told him that ‘‘ his Jine was very weak and un- 
“tenable,” and advised him to fall back and 
occupy the line of the Rapidan [Rapid Anna. | 
In accordance with his counsel, on the seventh of 
December, Lee fell back to the line of the Rapid- 
an, ** the strongest in this country,” in the opin- 
ion of this gifted subordinate.—(De Trobriand, 
ii., 180; Lossing, iii., 107.)—Indecd, this oc- 
easion was the first on which Lee gave, publicly, 
to Mahone, personally, any evidence of his 
appreciation. 

Lee, with. A. P. Hill and Ewell, was on an 
eminence, noting the Confederate Army as it 
eame into line. He was struck with the rapid 


less than an hour | 
*‘ after my Brigade was posted, it was fully en- | 
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| and skillful construction of field-works, in Hill's 
Corps, and inquired ‘* whose Command had so 
‘*quickly entrenched’ itself.” Hill said he 
‘could not tell, unless it was Mahone’s.” When 
these Generals dispersed, Lee said to Hill, ‘* Send 
| ** that officer to me.” When Hill delivered the 
| order, he inquired, ** What now?” and received 
| for answer, ‘*Go and see.” When Mahone re- 
| ported, General Lee asked what he ‘‘ thought of 
“the line” Mahone replied, “ Do you seek my 
} opinion as an Engineer or a General-officer 4” 
| Lee said, ** As both.” ‘*Then,” said Mahone, 
| ‘it is the most indefensible line I ever saw or 
| ‘*can imagine.” ‘*Such is my opinion,” said 
| Lee. ‘*My Engineers give me great trouble. 
| * What is your advice, General Mahone?” ‘*To 
| ‘* fall back, beyond the Rapidan, which affords 
| ‘*an impregnable line of defence.” ‘* Can it be 
|**done in the face of the enemy?” inquired 
‘** Yes,” responded his lieutenant, ‘‘if 
‘*commenced at once.” ‘ Then lead off,” said 
| Lee. From this time, Lee never failed to express 
| his appreciation of Mahone. 
| On the twenty-seventh of November, Mahone 
| says that Lee occupied ‘an immensely strong 
| ‘* position on Mine Run. Had Meade attacked 
| ** he would have got badly hurt.” 

‘** All I (Mahone) got at this time was a lot of 
‘“‘hides—the whole country was covered with 
‘‘them—stripped off the cattle slaughtered to feed 
“‘the Union troops. I made my Ambulance 
‘* Corps ”»—Mahone seems to have been down on 
‘*this service—‘‘ pick them up; and I traded 
‘*them off, with the neighboring tanners, for 
“dressed leather. This I converted into shoes. 
‘*IT made everything—luasts, even knives, all but 
** thread—and, with details from my old Com- 
‘*mand, shod my men better than the Govern- 
** ment did the other troops.” 

In Mahone's Division, the Winter of 1864 
passed off in ‘* drill, drill, drill.” It had been 
strongly recruited ; and was in an efficient condi- 
tion. When Grant crossed the Rapidan, it was 
eight thousand strong, and consisted of five 
Brigades, say fifteen hundred each; four Regi- 
ments to a Brigade, say four hundred each. 

When the campaign ended, few of his Regi- 
ments numbered a hundred muskets; but each, 
generally speaking, had its full complement of 
officers. As the Southerners are very much like 
the French, in disposition, this redundance of 
officers doubtless made them fight much better. 

In the Wilderness fight, on the fourth of May, 
1864, Mahone was sent to stop the turning of the 
| Confederate left. Mahone’s testimony would 
seem to corroborate the idea that it was Grant's 
| first intention to turn the Confederate left and 
}move upon Gordonsville. On the fifth, he was 
operating on what he termed the ‘‘ upper plank- 
| **road.” On the morning of the fifth, Mahone 


| Lee. 
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turned the Union left; pushed it back ; and dou- 
bled it up on the plank (Brock) road.—(//arper 
ii., 628.)—It was on this read that glorious | 
Wadsworth was killed and Longstreet was me 


down, the same day, as was supposed, by Finne- 

gan’s troops. Mahone was in command where 

Wadsworth fell, so gallantly striving to stay the | 
retreat of his Command; and the Finnegan, re- | 
ferred to, in connection with Longstrect, was af- 
terwards one of Mahone’s Brigadiers, and him- | 
self the hero of Olustee, or Ocean Pond. On | 
the seventh, Anderson having been assigned to 

the command of “1 Corps of Longstrect—its he- 
boved commander being suppose d to be mortally 
wounded—Mahone was transferred to the com- 
mand of Anderson's Divisiun. 

As the Army of Northern Virginia evacuated | 
the Wilderness, Mahone brought up the rear 
— (Examine, in this connection, Early’s Memoir, 
22, 23. ete.; and Swinton’s Army of the Po to- | 
mac, 445 )—At Spotsylvania Court-house, he 
took part in daring movements, striking, in flank, | 
the Union attack upon the angle of the Confed- 
erate works, which had the effect of relieving | 
the pressure which endangered that portion of 
their line, although the attack was not as result- 
ive as it would have been with a more sufficient 
force. 

At Spotsylvania Court-house, Mahone made 

another burst, and claims to have ‘‘ captured the 
“Head-quarters and principal flag-station, and | 
**ran Meade off. *—(Examine Swinton, 445).— 
This must be the occasion alluded to by C haplain | 
Warren H. Cudworth, in his History of the First | 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 473, when, | 

* during the afternoon (Saturday the fourteenth | 
*‘of May) General Meade narrowly escaped cap- | 
**ture by the enemy, being in a house upon 
“‘which they made an unlooked-for charge, 
** having, doubtless, been informed by theirscouts 
‘*that he was there.” 

At the North Anna, Mahone made another 
brilliant coup. This stream, 














although narrow, is | 
subject to sudden floods, and flows through a | 
deep, rocky, and woody ravine, whose natural | 
difficulties were augmented by strong works, on | 
‘the Southern tank, to which it constituted a bet- | 
ter wet-ditch than’ any engineer could have de- 
vised or executed. By thus ho:ding a position | 
back, a little from the river, instead of the bank 
itself, Lee fulfilled, to the letter, von Bulow’s 
maxim—(Dumas’ J/istoire de la Campaigne de 
t800)—tor the defense of theriver: ‘* The best 
**method to defend a river is to have the Army 
**in hand, atsome distance from the shore, and 
* fall vigorously upon the enemy, after he has 
** effected a crossing.” Thus, the assailant be- 
eomes the assailed, and has to fight with a stream 
in his rear, recognized as one of the worst situa- 
fions in which to deliver a battle. There, the 


| stream, and passed it, at Quarle’s 


| spenks of it as a ‘* brilliant one.” 
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opposing armies relatively occupied very peculiar 
situations, At this point, the Army of Northern 
Virginia presented an obtuse triangle, with its 
apex toward the river and to Grant with both 
wings refused. Wright (Sixth Corps) and War- 
ren (Fifth Corps) confronted Lee's left, so that 
they held a line almost parallel to it. Burnside 
(Ninth Corps) was opposite Lee’s apex, which 


| pointed North, directly towards a sharp curve, or 


U, of the North Anna, bending southwards, 
half-way between the Union right: and left w ings. 
Crittenden’s Division of the Ninth Corps, General 
Ledlie’s Brigade leading, plunged into the 
Mill, or Ford. 
As socn as they were completely over, Mahone, 


| who was on the extreme right (of the left wing %) 


of Lee, pushed one Brigade right out into the 
space between the two armies and across the 
chord or opening of the bend. Then, immedi- 
ately, like a panther—a fit emblem for him—he 
dashed at the advancing column ; fell upon it, 
with his usual vigor; drove it back ; inflicted 
severe loss; captured a large number of prison- 
ers and General Ledlie’s head quarters flag, be- 
fore succor could reach that commander. Guern- 


| sey—(Harper’s History of the Great Rebellion, i 


631)—must allude to this manceavre where he 
Greeley—(ii., 
578)—is very clear in regard to it. He says: 
**Crittenden’s Division was promptly repelled, 
‘* with heavy loss.” Fletcher—(iii. 241)—reads : : 
** When the leading Division of Burnside’s Corps” 
(opposite ‘the apex’ of Lee's lines, on the 
river, between the two wings of the Federal 
army), ‘tessayed to cross the river, he, Lee, by 
‘**Makone, made it pay dearly for its attempt.” 

Lossing—(iii., 326)—corroborates Greeley and 
Fletcher. ‘* And so it was, that when Burnside’s 
‘* Ninth Corps of the centre attempted to cross 
“between the two wings of the Army of the 
‘* Potomac, his advance Division (Crittenden’s) 


| ‘was quickly met (by Mahone) aud repulsed, 


‘* with heavy loss. When Warren, on the right, 
‘likewise attempted to connect with Burnside, 
‘*by sending Crawford's Division, in that direc- 
**tion, an overwhelming force fell upon him, 
‘* with almost fatal weight.” 

At Cold Harbor, on the third of June, Ma- 
hone’s Division Jay in reserve. After the Union 


| troops had carried the first line, in his front, Fin- 


negun, the Confederate hero of Olustee or Ocean 
Pond, with his Brigade, which had been, by 
Mahone, posted, during the night, in anticipation 
of this very attack, recaptured the works, in a 
manner no less creditable to his Brigade than 
destructive to the Union force which had gained 
such an advantage. 

After the Union Army had possessed itself of 
the first line of Confederate works, East of 
Petersburg, it pushed forward .two columns, in 
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parallel lines, on the South of the city, up to 
and beyond the Jerusalem plank-road, the inner 
column fortifying as it progressed. 

A Confederate Division was sent out to feel 
for the enemy, but returned without accomplish- 
ing any thing. General Mahone, seeing the 
enemy, asked for, and obtained, leave from Gen- 
eral Lee to attack them. A Division was direct- 
ed to move out, in front of the Union advanced 
eolumns and beyond the outer ones, with in- 
structions, so soon as Mahone should begin the 
fight, to press down upon this outer column, and 
force it towardsthe Confederate lines. This part 
of the programme, however, was not fulfilled. 
In the meanwhile, on the seventeenth of June, 
Mahone withdrew three Brigades of his Com- 
mand, quietly, from the lines which he manned. 
and, passing them along a ravine to the front of 
the inner column, formed line of battle, and, 
suddenly dashing upon it, rolled it up, as a 
scroll, and forced it back, upon the works, at the 
plank-road, and upon the main body of the Union 
Army. 

This occurred in sight of the Confederate 
lines, which were studded with heavy artillery. 
The officer commanding this artillery had orders, 
from Mahone, to open his batteries, simultaneous- 
ly with his assault, and to keep them in full play 
in front of his advancing columns. To his 
ehagrin, these great dogs of war remained silent 
as death ; and not a shot was fired from them. 

The p:rallel columns of the Union Army were 
so near tv cach other, that Mahone’s right flank 
passed within a very short distance of the outer 
eolumn, which, though unassaulted, was so par- 
alyzed that the movement of the Division acting 
with Mahone's, on it, as was ordered, would 
necessarily have put it to flight. The failure of 
this Division to move up, and of the artillery on 
the lines to open its fire, saved these two columns 
from utter destruction. As it was, Mahone, 
with three Brigades of his Division, captured 
sixteen hundred prisoners, four guns, and a large 
quantity of small arms.—(Swinton, 510; Gree- 
dey, ii., 586.) —Following this, he baffled a fur- 
ther effort, on the part of the Union forces, to 
gain possession of the Weldon Road, striking 
the advance Regiments of such forces, in flank, 
and capturing many prisoners. —(@reeley, ii..587.) 

Mahone’s next exploit, in order of date, is 
what he terms the ‘‘ Crater fight”—that most 
terrible of all Union failures, on the thirtieth of 
July, 1864.—(Examine Jarratt's Guile to Pe- 
tershburg ; Harper, 679.) 

Of this, Mahone was unquestionably the hero ; 
and the whole credit of our repulse belongs to 
him. Indeed, notwithstanding the combined 
blunders of all the Union Generals connected 
with the affair, we would have gone straight 
into Petersburg, but for the timely appearance 
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of the Civil Engineer and natural General, Ma- 
hone.—(Fletcher, iii., 271; Littell’s Living 
Age, No. 1347, p. 792, comparison to Lannes, 
** Napoleon’s own favorite Marshal, the best 
“handler of troops, in action, according to his 
**master’s judgment, of all the quick tacticians 
** that followed the imperial eagles.”) 

While our volunteer miners were at work— 
for West Pointers pooh poohed the subterranean 
operations, before Petersburg, and Meade and 
Duane, Chief Engineer of the Army, styled it 
‘*clap-trap and nonsense,”—( Report on the Con- 
duct of the War, i., 25; Battle of Petersburg, 
1, 2, ete.)—Hancock, with his Second Corps, 
and Sheridan, with his Cavalry, were sent over to 
the North side of the James, as a feint, say some 
—to make a real attack, say others—upon Rich- 
mond. This, whether real or false, had the desir- 
ed effect. Lee tumbled four of the seven of his 
Divisions out of the works, on the South or right 
of the James; hurried them across his pile- 
bridges, near Drury’s, or Drewry’s, Bluff; and, 
while he thus frustrated Hancock's attempt, if 
any confidence had been placed init, by Grant, 
left the way open, before Petersburg, if the mine 
had been a success. 

The four Divisions left behind were Mahone's: 
(of Hill's Corps), Bushrod Johnson's, Hoke's, 
and Field's, of Anderson's (formerly Long- 
street's). Muhone was on the extreme Confed- 
erate right, some two miles away; Bushrod 
Johnson, in the front, and to the immediate right 
of the mine, which, in itself, was a perfect suc- 
cess. The subsequent reverses are due to red 
tape, and worse. * 

The mine was run under an advanced work, 
often styled. a fort, which constituted a salient, 
about a mile immediately in front of Petersburg, 
to the Southeast. To a casual or superficial ob- 
server, the country does not appear very rough, 
but it is extremely broken, or, rather seamed, 
with ravines, or gullies, accidente, as the Frenclr 
express it. This, while it facilitated the build- 
ing of the mine, it also, as will be seen, favored 
the able movement of Mahone to fill up, with 
men, the gap, opened in theearthworks by the ex- 
plosion. 

At half-past three, A.M., the fuse was fired, but 
failed. Two intrepid volunteers—yes, heroic vol- 
unteer soldiers, for if their act was notheroism, to 
penetrate into the bowels of the earth, with every 
chance of being entombed alive, and to perform 
their daring work, unseen by men and, therefore, 
ignored by men, there is no heroism in earth— 
Lieutenant Jacob Doughty and Serjeant Henry 


* If any one deems these remarks the result of prejudice 
against West Point dogmatism and individual dis).kes, let 
him examine the testimony taken before the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, in 1865, Volume 1.—Battle of Pe- 
tersburg—and his eyes will be opened, unless it requires a 
miracle to effect that result. 
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Rhees, of the Forty-eighth Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, relighted the fuse, and scarcely escaped 
from the gallery, when the mine exploded. This 
was 4.42, A.M. 

Thus far the Volunteer idea—the mine was 
suggested as well as constructed by Volunteers, 
with Volunteer materials—proved a perfect suc- 
cess. 

: As Meade was in command of the Army of the 
Potomac, he cannot shift the responsibility of 
this failure from his own shoulders to those of a 
subordinate. His manner of judging and acting, 
throughout the whole course of his career, in that 
exalted and responsible position, brings him 
under the denunciation of the Napoleonic Colo- 
nel, Baron AmBERT, in his work, The Soldier, 
(Le Soldat) page 179—‘* Woe to the lukewarm, 
** cold, or slack,” (Malheur auz gens tiedes !) His 
course, on this occusion, was a perfect parallel 
to that of Moncry, in 1809, when, if the French 
Marshal had acted promptly, following up the 
victory of Tudela, he could have gone right 
straight into Saragossa. General of Infantry, the 
Prussian, Heinrich von Brandt, then a subaltern 
in his army, records this as his opinion of the 
event : ‘‘Aus den Leben” etc.—( Theil, 1. Seite 18 
supra et infra, thus reviewed, in the Hdinburgh 
Review, as quoted in Littell’s Living Age, 
792—798 of No. 1847, March 26, 1870) : 

** Although the battle was won on the twenty- 
‘*third of November, not two days march from 
** Suragossa, it was.a week before the French 
**commander came in sight of the city [/eters- 
‘*burg)]; and, when fairly before it, want of 
‘*means or dread of repeating the failure made 
‘earlier in the War, held him back from any 
‘*attempt to take the place by a coup-de-main ; 
‘*nor was it until he had received a regular park 
**of heavy guns, and had been re inforced by the 
‘* whole Corps of Mortier, that he commenced, 
‘Sabont the middle of December, after several 
** vain summons to Pylafox, the first operations 
‘* of the memorable siege,” 

. The springing of eight-thousand pounds of 
powder shook the ground like an earthquake ; 
blew the two, four, or six. (according to differ- 
ent accounts) guns in the salient into the air, and 
the garrison—an unhappy South Carolina Regi- 
ment, two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
strong—likewise into the air; then engulfed 
and buried over half of them, likewise the artil 
lery detachment, leaving a crater, some two 
hundred fect long, fifty to sixty feet wide, and 
twenty-five—Mahone says, one hundred and twen- 
ty feet long, sixty feet wide, and forty—-feet deep. 
Consternation struck, the defense was paralyzed ; 
the only officer who appeared to have had his 
wits about him, was shot down, striving to rally 
his men; and the Confederate troops fell back, 
towards the town, leaving, as ull parties seem to 
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agree, the avenue to triumph open. 

Now comes one of the most perfect illustra- 
tions of the value of time on record. Mahone 
heard the explosion, two miles away; but was 
already on the alert. 

The Union Generals did all they could to 
waste time ; and, finally, tumbled a column of 
men into the hole made by the explosion, and 
let them lie there. Their blundering, in engin- 
eering, failing to open is-ues for the assaulting 
parties to get out of our works, preceded by 
worse blundering, and succeeded again by even 
still worse—if such a series of inexcusable mis- 
takes can come under the head of blunders—lost 
us from twenty to thirty minutes, or more. Just 
half this space of time would have carried our 
troops into Petersburg, about one or one and a 
half miles distant. It sufficed to bring up the 
ever-ready Mahone, from about two miles distant, 
by the route he had to take. 

While, on the one side, it was a tissue of mis- 
takes, on the other side, it was almost equally 
so, or hardly better—redeemed, however, by the 
supreme activity and ability of one man. The 
idea that if a man adventures his life and dies 
bravely, this sole fact constitutes him a soldier, 
is one of the greatest fallacies into which our 
people have fallen. The present War (187v) in 
Europe, on the French side, is completely exem- 
plifying this. Another equally dangerous error 
is, that a Commander is a great General who can 
waste human life without remorse, and who will 
pour forth human blood, like water, upon a result- 
less objective. Those Captains are truly great 
who accomplish great ends with comparatively 
little means: and such was and is Mahone. 

As stated, Mahone heard the explosion, and 
was already on the gui vive ; so that, when an 
Aid-de-camp galloped up, in search of reinforce- 
ments, he was almost ready to move, and at once 
started off with his Virginia and Georgia Brig- 
ades, toward the menaced point, covering the 
march of his column by ravines and covered- 
ways, in the rear and parallel to the Confede:ate 
lines ; halting his men and causing them to str.p 
for action, he proceeded, leaving the column to 
move on, to investigate matters. 

Drawing rein at the Head quarters of Bushrod 
Johnson, the General in command of that por- 
tion of the line embracing the crater, Mahone 
found him in conversation with Beauregard, to 
whom he said, “‘ General, Iam here with two 
“ Brigades, to support General Juhnson as by 
* directions of General Lee”! whereupon Gen- 
eral Beauregard said to Johnson, ‘ You had 
** better turn over such of your troops as lie near 
‘* the crater, to General Mahone, who will under- 
‘*take the reclamation of the captured works.” 
Johnson was to co-operate with Mahone, with 
parts of his Command, right and leit of the 
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crater, now separated by the explosion. 

Mahone, hurrying on, led his men, who had 
come up, or out, towards the mine, by a ravine 
perpendicular to the front, whence a lateral 
branch, at right angles, turned off parallel to 
the Confederate works. Thus his leading Brig 
ade (Virginians) was established within a few 


! 
: ; 7 
hundred yards—two hundred is the estimate of | 
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same effect upon them as the shock of Stan- 
nard’s volleys upon the right flank of Pickett's 
column, at Gettysburg. It threw them off to the 
left, so that, instead of striking Mahone's objec- 
tive, they glanced off and shrunk in behind his 
first Brigade, sheltered by the works they had 
r‘taken. By this time, Mahone’s Third Brigade 
—Saunder’s ** Immortalized Alubamians "—had 


an eye-witnese; three hundred, if memory} come up, for whom he had sent upon his first 
serves—of the crater, cammed with Union! view of the situation, for there was nothing, in 
troops, huddled together like benumbed wasps, | case of failure of his first attack, to prevent the 
on a frosty day ia Autumn. Mahone himself | march of the enemy into Petersburg. It was 
dismounted, climbed the bank—he is still sur- | composed of better troops than the preceding. 


prised, as he then wondered, that he was not| They made a direct charge at a run; lost an 


shot down, standing thus, alone, exposed, and 
so conspicuous an object, in his light gray uni- 
form—and distinctly counted eleven flags estal- 
lished on a front, of which the blown up fort 
was the body; and the adjacent works, about 
several hundred yards in extent, the two wings 
on either side. He immediately calculated that 
these eleven flags rep:esented twenty-two hun 
dred men. He estimated that a half hour had 
elapsed since the explosion ; and saw indications | 
of an advance. He got his men—Weisiger's 
Virginia troops—upon the top of the bank ; and 
they gallantly, with the steadiness and line of a 
dress-parade, met the charge and volley he had 

i 


| 


| 


anticipated with a counter-charge and discharge 
point blank, well aimed, which drove the Gaior 

troops back into the crater; ‘* following them 
‘‘into the outer lines, using the bayonet.” 
Posting sharpshvoters to keep them down, which 
they did—for a few marksmen sufficed for this, 
by picking off every man who showed himself— 
Mahone put forward the Second (svbs-quently 

Gerardy’s) Brigade of Georgia troops, * who had | 
just arrived, regained their breath, and some | 
order. Mahone speaks in the highest terms of | 
Gerardy. 

These troops he ordered to charge and_ re-take 
the captured line, to the left or South of the cra- 
ter. His first Brigade, Weisiger’s Virginians 
had nobly won back the works to the right of 
it. The intervening ground was cleared and 
sloped, outwards and downwards, to the mined 
fort, and extending to the right. or South. It 
was now swept by an artillery fire, whose fury 
almost surpasses conception to those who have 
not witnessed a similar scene. One of our Gen 
erals of Artillery, ‘C. S. W.) present, said, that 
the canister, pieces of shell. and other missiles, 
striking the slope, produced an effect upon it 
similar to the heavy drops of rain, in a thunder- 
shower, upon a placid sheet of water. It was 
enough to appall the sternest veteran ; and, when 
the Georgia troops charged, the tire had the 


* At Get ysburg. Wright had the Third, Twenty.cecond’ 
Forty-eighth,and Second Battalion, according to Bachelder- 


astonishingly few men, considering the fire te 
which they were exposed ; and drove the Union 
troops out of their remaining captures of the 
morning. Mahone now augumented his sharp- 
shooters, around the crater, and, a few good 
shots picking off all who tried to get out, kept 
every one down. 

Then the Conteder ites picked up muskets, with 
bavonets fixed, which our men had abandoned, 
and projected them into the air, like javelins, so 
that they came down, like the rain of Norman 
arrows, at Hustings, transfixing our poor fellows, 
white and black, promiscuously mixed and Lying 
piled upon each other, in the chasm. 7 

‘*It was cruel; remarked Mahone, relating 

hese facts, “ but what could be done? By and 
*- bye. [saw what seemed to be a white handker- 
‘chief thrust upwards, over the edge of the 
‘ferater. [ stopped the firing, and we took 
*feleven hundred and one prisoners out of that 
‘slaughter pen. [ afterwards diligently. anal- 
*yzat your (the Union) Reports, and found that 
*- your loss, in killed and wounded, and_prison- 
‘ers, was five thousand. two hundred, and forty. 
Bannon, in his Grant's Campaiga against 
* Richmond, 1864-65, 245, puts it down at 
‘five thousand, six hundred, and foity. These 
** fizures were cullated from statements published 
“atthe time. My loss was not over two hun- 
**dred and fifty.” Thus ended the catastrophe. 

All the while, forty thousand—some say fifty, 
and it has even been asserted, seventy thousand— 
Union troops were massed to support the first 
rush, or, rather, lay as nearly within the sup- 
porting distance of the attuck, as Mahone had 
been, as regarded the defense. Our best troops 
do not appear to have been at, or even near, 
the point vf collision, The combined Second 
and Third Corps, (Mott’s and Barnard’s Siate- 
ments) were in reserve, and the Sixth Corps was 
away, protecting Washington. The force, pres- 
ent, consisted of the Ninth, Tenth, and Eigh- 
teenth Corps; at hand, the Fifth Corps; in 
reserve, the combined Second and Third Corps ; 
aggregate, sixty thousand? Professor John W. 
Diaper, who wrote under the most favorable 
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circumstances for arriving at the truth, savs (iii? 
405): ‘*The assault was to be made with fifty 
*¢ thousand men.” —Guernsey (Harper, i? 699,) — 
gives the same number, as drawn together for the 
attack. They looked on, and did nothing. 
Why they did not make a diversion, to the right 
or left, is incomprehensible to any military 
mind. On the extreme Confederate right, Ma- 
hone’s line proper was denuded of defenders ; 
for he had led his troops to the scene described, 
The intermediate works were feebly held. The 
neglect to co-operate with the attack, at the cra- 
ter, issomething which must excite astonishment 
on reviewing what occurred, and what should, 
if the American people ever held any one to 
strict responsibility, arouse their withering indig- 
nation. 

Mahone’s promptness and audacity. upon this 
occasion—this one achievement—should immor- 
talize him. 

Well might the British Colonel, Fletcher, (iii ? 
273.) remark: “ General Mahone became greatly 
**distinguished, during the operations around 
*€Petersburg. From the commencement of the 
“© War, he had been noted for his soldierly abil: 
**ties; and, when placed in high command, he 
**evinced the qualities of an able General. Pre 
* vious to the War, he had been Civil Engineer on 
“the Norfolk and Petersburg railway. He 
“Geneial Gordon were accounted as two of the 


and | 


“best of the Division Generals of the Army of | 


‘© Virginia.” And -again (Jhid., iii? 500.) he 
declared that Mahone “ divides with Gordon, 
“the capturer of Fort Steedmen, on the twenty- 
‘fifth of March, 1865, 
“ campaign of the Army of Northern Virginia.’ 
At, about, or after, this decisive action, on his 
part, Mahone was created Major general. 
this promotion had been so long delayed, was, 
doubtless, owing to the caste-prejudices 
jealousies which worked such disastrous results, 
as well in the Confederate as in the Union 
armies. There is no question but that a thor- 
ough-bred, naturally capable, and self-reliant | 
practical railroad man must make the best of | 
commanders; for his very ordinary business im- 
bues him with a knowledge of the value of time 
—not only of hours, but of minutes and seconds 
—of system, of discipline, and of, what 
even more important, inexorable responsibility. 
He had before been offered a provisional Major- 
generalship. This he indignantly refused. His 
promotion came when it had become almost un- 
necessary ; for he was now the senior Brigadier- 
general inthe Confederate Army, in active service. 
On the twenty-third of June, Mahone, with 
two Brigades from his Division, left his position 
on the Confederate line, and marched a distance 
of nine miles, to anticipate the return of Gener 
als Wilsun aud Kautz, from their celebrated aid 
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on the Southside and Danville railroads, As 
was expected, Wilson came up; with his Com- 
mand, at sunrise, upon the advanced line of 
Mahone's, but declined an engagement, although 
four thousand strong ; at once massed his forces, 
on the North bank of Rowanty-creek ; destroy- 
ing the bridge in his rear, apprehending, doubt- 
less, the pursuit of Hampton, at whose hands he 
had been discomfited, the night before. Here, 
Mahone, wi h his two Brigades thus situated, 
was yet within three miles of the left of Wright's 
Corps; and, with the knowledge that Wilson 
had communicated with that Corps, he welk 
understood that in delay there was great danger. 
Confronting Wilson, with one Brigade, and tak- 
ing him on his flank with the other, Finnegan’s, 
at which juncture he was reinforced by Fitz 
Lee’s Cavalry, the asssult was made, resulting in 
the most inglorious defeat of Wilson's Command 
-—his forces, in wild confusion, seeking safety, 
through the woods, in every direc ion ; losing, 
in their flight, all their artillery, having pre- 
viously surrendered their entire ordnance, ambu- 
lance, and prevision-trains, with a lot of prison- 
ers, some five hundred and odd slaves, and an 
immense quantity of personal property, tuken on 
their raid. 

In due order of events. we now come 
“tight on the Weldon Road,” 
a letter from one of Mahone’s friends. 
‘made an effort against Lee's lines, 
© North bank of the James-river, 
‘*the capture of Fort Harrison. Fa 


‘to the 
are the words of 
* Grant 
on the 
resulting in 
iling of the 


| ** full snecess contemplated, he turned Warren 


the vlories of the last | 
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and | * 
| ** front him, by Beauregard, m the 
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“*Iack, who had reached the James river tor the 
** purpose of reinforcing the movement for a di- 
**version on the Weldon Railroad, where War- 
ren, withont resistance, quietly establi hed 
Heth, with a part of his Division, 
on the eighteenth of August, to con- 
absenceof Lee, 
who was on the North side, commanding that 
“(the right) wing of the Confederate Army. 
** Warren, in this new position, on the Weldon 
“railroad, was now detached from the extreme 
*Jeft of the Federal lines by more than a mile. 
‘*“The intervening wis covered by 
“heavy growth of wood. Mahone srggested to 
‘Hill, who conferred with him upon the position, 
** that this intervat between Warren and the left 
** wing of the Federal Army was doubtless oceu- 
“ pied by no more than a picket line, asit proved ; 
“and that Warren's overthrow might exsily be 
* effected by boldly penetrating this picket 
‘line ; separating Warren from the main body 
‘‘of his friends; and taking him in rear and 
‘reverse. This suggestion of Mahone was 
‘Sadopted -by Beauregard, and Mahone asked 
**to perform the task. Beauregard alloted one 
‘* Brigade of Mahone'’s .Virginians and two of 
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** Hoke’s, for the service; and, while Mahone 
‘*insisted upon the insufficiency of such a force 
**for accomplishing [securing] the fruits of 
‘‘victory after it had been won, yet, in defer- 
“‘ence to the earnest desire of his superior, un- 
‘* dertook the movement. 

‘* He, on the nineteenth of August, penetrated 
‘* the picket-line, and successfully got in the rear 
‘Sof Warren's line of battle and on the flank of 
‘* his position ; and, rapidly moving upon War- 
‘*ren’s very Headquarters, was foiled in his tri- 
‘“umph and capture of all and everything, by 
‘the disintegration of his two attacking Brig- 
‘*ades, from the vast number of prisoners-— 
‘‘twenty-six hundred and fifty—which fell 
‘* directly into his hands. This left only one, 
“the Virginia Brigade, at the very moment when 
‘‘the addition of two more would have insured 
‘‘the capture of the entire dislocated Command. 
‘To cover the results which he (Mahone) hud 
‘already accomplished, was all that could be 
‘*done; and this was handsomely performed by 
‘*the most reliable of all his troops—Mahone’s 
‘* own Virginians—his old Brigade. 

“ Had Mzhone been given six, instead of three, 
‘* Brigades for this service, Mahone thought the 
‘‘entire force and establishment of this Com- 
** mand of Warren's would have been captured ; 
‘* while the result, brilliant in its proportions, 
*“ amounted, perhaps, to no more than the capture 
‘*of two thousand six hundred and fifty men 
‘*and the consternation of Warren’s whule force. 
‘* The importance, to the Confederate situation, of 
*‘ dislodging Warren was such as to induce 
* Beauregard to direct that Mahone should renew 
‘*the attack witha strong foice. This he did, 
‘on the second day after, the twenty-first of Au- 
** gust, by a detour around Warren’s left, aiming 
‘* here to take him, again, in flank and rear. 

‘**In the meantime, Warren nad fully fortified 
** his position—front, flank, and rear. Mahone, 
‘with six Brigades, made, successfully, his detour, 
‘and formed his line of attack, in the fog of 
**early morning, on the flank and somewhat in 
**the rear of Warren's lines. But, in this case, 
**he had been misled as to the exact position of 
‘*the Federal line, and, in consequence, formed 
** his line of attack more remote than he otherwise 
** would have done. This gave more ground to 
** pass over, before reaching the enemy's real 
** position, than had been anticipated ; and, in 
** consequence, his line became somewhat ragged 
**at the moment when the touch of the elbow 
** was most essential for success. He was unsuc 
** cessful, therefore, in carrying the works, but 
** boldly maintained his own position the bal- 
**ance of the day, and said to General Lee, 
*¢¢ With two more Brigades, he would pledge 
*** himself to accomplish the work he had set 
“out, in the morning, to perform.’ It was 


** Lee's purpose to give to Mahone the reinforce- 
‘*ment; but Field’s Division, from which the 
‘reinforcements were to come, arrived too late 
‘* for any further successful movement.” 

Such is Mahone’s account, and whoever con- 
siders he has exaggerated his success can easily 
detect any error by comparing it with the most 
popular writers, at the North, on the War. Swin- 
ton (532—535) sets down the aggregate Union loss 
at four thousand, four hundred, and fifty-five. 
Compare Greeley, ii., 562; Lossing, iii., 355; 
Harper, 703. 

The next prominent action in which Mahone 
was to emulate the thunderbolt, was at Hatcher's- 
run, on the twenty-seventh of Octuber, 1864, 
when Grant operated to turn Lee's extreme right, 
in order to gain possession of the South-side rail- 
road. The main movement was intrusted to the 
combined Second and Third Corps, Hancock’s ; 
subsequently, th: combined Second and Third 
was supported by the Fifth, Warren's. The 
latter was ordered up, to form a connection be- 
tween Hancock's right and the left of the Ninth, 
Parke’s, who was to engage the attention of the 
Confederate troops, in the front, while Hancock 
was making the farthest turning mancuvre. 
Hatcher’s::un isa marshy stream, flowing from 
Enst to West, through thick forests and dense 
underbrush. Its head-waters are near Zion and 
Corinth Churches, on the South-side railroad, 
about fifteen miles East-south-east of Petersburg ; 
and it struck the extreme left of the Union lines, 
near Armstrong’s, on the Duncan-road, [ Grant's 
Mup about seven miles South of the “ Cuckade 
se City.” 

It would be difficult to conceive a more ugly 
country to operate in. Our maps were defective. 
Brigades and Regiments went astray. Staff-offi- 
cers, sent to entangle the ‘* Toho-Bohu,” became 
lost themselves in the maze; a drifting rain and 
fog made bad worse; night came on; and 
thus, in an unknown region, ‘‘ darkness that 
* could be felt” converted the termination of 
this military movement into a literal groping 
in the dark. This was one of our disasters ; 
and, had Mahone been adequately supported, it 
is impossible to estimate what might have been 
the extent of our losses. On our side, it was 
redeemed by Egan, commanding Gibbons’s Divi- 
sion of the Second Corps. Mahone pays the 
highest compliments to the ability and intrepid- 
ity displayed. Praise, from such a man, is, in- 
deed, praise ; and Egan deserved it. 

While Heth was to head us off, at the bridge, 
at the Burgess mill-dam, and attack vigorously, 
and Hampton was to harass us, Mahone, as usual, 
made a turning march, through the woods, and, 
after a detour, formed his line in their edge ; 
charged across an open field ; and struct Egan 
on the right flank. Egan, (previously Gibbouns's) 
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Division, (old Second) which was posted in a 
clearing, South of the Run, with his guns on an 
elevation to the left of the Boydton-road, made 
a conversion; wheeled around his guns; and, per- 
fectly supported by acting Brigadier Mc Allister, 
Third Brigade, (old Third) gave Mahone such a 
stunning reception as, finally, after a hard fight, 
drove him back to the shelter of the forest! 
Mahone says the scene was beautiful, in the dim- 
ness of the mist and the thickening darkness, 
through which the blaze of the musketry shone 
ike lightning against a black cloud. 

While he was performing, according to his 
wont, he appears to confine his praise to that 
officer, Hampton, who did his part well. There 
seems to have been as little co-operation in our 
own army; and the glory of this involved 
engagement belongs to Egan and Mahone. Our 
losses were great—the result a failure ; and this, 
48 On so many other occasions, was due to that 
little fire-eater, whose name is hardly known in 
the North, and yet was our most dangerous and 
indomitable adversary. He realized the idea of 
ithe ‘*hornet” of Scripture, in the spitefulness 
-and persistency of his attacks. He was a per- 
fect military yellow-jacket-wasp. 

After this action, Mahone was absent from the 
army, some time, on leave. But he was not for- 
gotten ; for, while Fort Steedman, or Sedgwick, 
on the Union side, received the title of ‘‘ Fort 
“* Hell,” its opponent, where the lines approach- 
sed nearest together, was named Fort Mahone, and 
dubbed ** Fort Damnation”—not inappropriate, 
‘since its sponsor, our great little hero, always 
gave usa taste of something akin to the idea 
expressed by the nickname. 

Mahone does not seem to dwell upon any of 
ithe intervening operations, until those which 
-occurred when the fortunes of the Confederacy 
were at their last gasp. 

At the end of March, 1865, he held the Con- 
federate lines, at Bermuda Hundreds—{ Fletcher, 
iiii., 506 ; Swinton, 585; according to Harper, 
762, Lee, Hill, and Mahone were in Petersburg, 
-on the second of April, 1865)—and it was not 
until the last days of the month that he with- 
-drew, covering the rear of the flying or retreat- 
iing fragments of the ‘‘ Army of Northern Vir- 
“ginia.” To the last, he maintained discipline 
in his decimated Division, and opposed an 
undaunted front to the pursuing enemy. Ma- 
hone speaks of Miles as his most persistent 
adversary ; and, by the troops of Miles’s Com- 
mand, his Headquarters wagon, with all his com- 
forts and papers, were captured. Among them 
he most regretted the capture of his elaborate 
Reports, on which he had expended immense 
labor, especially that embracing the operations 
from the fifth of May to the thirty-first of De- 
-cember, 1864. Mahone is of the opinion that, 
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by dextrous flanking movements and his usual 
spiteful attacks, he inflicted a severer loss upon 
Miles than has ever been admitted. His last 
combat of importance—for the fighting, in detail, 
or skirmishing, never ceased—was at Cumber- 
land-chureh. This is the name of the place 
given by Mahone; but the writer cannot find it 
on the most detailed map or plan of the district, 
embracing the last scenes of the War, just be- 
yond the Appomattox. 

The Second and Sixth Corps were operating 
together ; and Miles, of the latter, tried to play 
Mahone’s game upon, Mahone, and turn his posi- 
tion. Mahone turned upon him and gave him a 
severe shock, upon which he plumes himself, not 
a little. It certainly was plucky enough, and 
worthy his whole previous career. Miles lost six 
hundred men. When the game was about up, 
Lee called into his counsel, Longstreet, so greatly 
trusted, and Mahone, no less worthy of trust, if 
not more so—certainly a wiser if not a better 
fighter—to ask what more could be done.—(Har- 
per, 771.)—Mahone advised surrender. He said 
that further fighting was wicked, because useless. 
As long as there was a hopeful chance to fight, 
no one was more eager to do so, or did it more 
effectually. 

_ **The Army of Northern Virginia” surrendered ; 

and Mahone’s military career was ended. On his 
return to civil life, his energy was recognized in 
his appointment as President of the three com- 
bined railroads, terminating at Norfolk. 

If he live, his future is an assured one; and he 
is already talked of as the next Governor of 
Virginia. 


tr, —LANSINGBURGH, N. Y. 


Irs Eanty History, OLD SETTLERS, ScHooLs, 
MARKETS, ETC.—CONTINUED. 


IX. 
ANECDOTES. 


I see one of the youngsters of the village has 
been aroused into giving in his testimony. I am 
glad of it: let all talk if they talk as well as he. 
We shall get a history of our beautiful village, in 
this way. I sat dozing in my chair, last even- 
ing, thinking over our old men, and how few of 
them are left. 

With my inner sense, I seemed to see Captain 
Ives, and hear his cheerful ‘“*I mighty, no.” 
How genial he was—how pleasant and affable to 
all. What an imniense cooperage he had, on 
Grove-street ; and how many poor people were 
fed from his monstrous slaughter-house, which 
stood on what became, afterwards, the old Fair 
Ground. He went to England, once, to arrange 
for supplying John Bull with beef; but the 
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thing would not work. I believe the old gentle- 
man came from Connecticut to this place. He 

had some military position during the War of | 
1812. What a hard-headed Democrat he was. | 

Then there was Alexander Walsh—‘‘ A nimble | 
‘*sixpence is better than a slow shilling,” was | 
his motto. He had a number of clerks, from | 
time to time, who eventually set up for them- | 
stlves and beeame successful merchants. Among 
these were Anson Groesbeck, Horace Day, and 
Moses Younglove. What a store he had, in the 
olden time. Variety, indeed—you could get 
anything, from a spool of thread to a pint of | 
Vinegar, handsaws, and broadcloth. I bought 
some excellent box raisins there, for sixpence per 
pound, In those days, we heard little of dollars 
and cents; but every transaction was in Pounds, 
Shillings, and Pence. But how he used to scold 
his clerks : I think he really enjoyed it. 

Then there was old Mr. Spaulding, who lived 
on the Wager corner, where the fire occurred the | 
other night. How many, to day, remember the 
bear story he used to tell? He was captured by 
Indians, and headed up in a barrel, with the | 
bung open, and rolled down a hill. A_ bear | 
cane along ; smelled the man inside ; and, by a 
fortunate circumstance, got his tail inside. 


Spaulding seized upon this, and kept his hold, 
The frightened bear went off, at a tearing pace, 
dragging the barrel after him, until tae continual 


dashing against stones and trees broke the prison 
to pieces, and thus liberated the veracious pris- 
oner. And then the pig transaction, Spaulding 
had a splendid swine, fat, and ready for the 
knife. He—not the swine, but Spaulding— 
owed Moses Maulin for a bill of meat. Maulin 
wanted his pay ; and Spaulding had no money. 
Moses discovered the swine, and noted its beauty. 
He would levy upon it, if he could ; but the law 
allowed a man one hog in the pen. Moses was 
equal to the emergency ; he visited Spaulding, 
often, and sympathized with him, in his poverty. 
Finally, he gave him a litttle pig. Spaulding 
was very thinkful to his friend, but the next day 
his friend levied on the big hog: the law did 
not allow a man two swine. 

Your young correspondent speaks of eating 
gingerbread at Joseph Fox’s bake-shop—I won- 
der if he ever ate any from Mrs. Bonce’s, where | 
Doyle now lives? I don’t believe such ginger- | 
bread was ever made, before or since. And, 
again, did he ever take anything to drink at 
Fordiam’s, where Mason now lives? And that | 
puts me in mind of Fordham’s grand-daughter, 
Anna Maria, who married Stephen C. Bull, and 
went up to Vermont to live:, 1 wonder what has | 
become of her! Does he remember the ‘‘ kan- | 
** garoos”™ that were held in Captain Baker's | 
hvuse, near where Lavender now lives? Say, | 
boy, do you remember Sophia ? | 
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Just South of Mr. Hayner’s, in that long 
wooden building, Hedges & Mulford made nails ; 
and such a clatter as wes kept up. Mr. Dagget 
worked there—who does not remember him, 
name and all? 

There was a man lived in the village, whos« 
name I withhold for fear some of his descend- 
ants may be living here; and I do not wish to 
injure their feelings. This man, by a lumber 
and a fortunate marriage, becanx 
possessed of some wealth and, of course, som 
airs. Ile went into Sidney Smith’s store, on 
day, and took from a boy’s hand a copy of Day’s 
Algebra ; and, turning ever the leaves, he came 
to the subject of Powers. ‘‘ Js this the Power: 
“that makes oil-cloth, down town?” gaid he. 
This same man originated a novel mode for sup- 
plying the village with water, during a season 
when fires were prevalent. He proposed to dig 
wells at the corners of the different churches; 
then, having gutters and conductors attached to 
the respective roofs, it was plain to be seen that, 


| at each church, we would have a well and cistern, 


combined. The obtuse people couldn’t see it. 

I have spoken of Smith's store, and a fine 
Sidney made money there, until 
he built the fence around the lot where Bates 
now lives. Striker told him he would have to 
raise the price of letters if he built that fence— 
Sidney was postmaster at that time. Sorry to. 
say, he built the fence. 

Shubael G. Lansing kept store in the early 
time; and Hugh Hastings was, for a time, clerk 
for him. Hugh left the village, suddenly, one 
night ; and, some time, I may tell you how and: 
why. I believe he is now the owner of the 
Commercial Advertiser, in New York. 

Your correspondent of last week speaks of 
William §. Chichester. William was what 
they, now-a-days, call 2 gay and festive youth. 
His father, the Rev. E. Chichester, built, after- 
the great fire, a store next South of where Ma- 
son’s shop now is. There was no inside way up 
stairs, at first; but parties having business went 
up on a ladder which stood in the yard. The 
old gentleman had, for some nights, seen a light 
in the upper part of his store; and he mistrusted, 
as he had good reason, to think that William 
was in mischief, up there. So, one night, he 
came from his house, quietly; ascended the lad- 
der; and shouted out, as he reached the floor, 
‘*NowI have you.” But he was slightly mis- 
taken ; for, in an instant, the ladder ‘‘ slipped 
**down ”—of course, by mere accident—and the 
old gentleman was imprisoned. William sus- 
pected that he was watched; and so was too 
cunning to be caught. He may not have been 
secreted in the yard ; and may not have thrown 
down the ladder. Possibly not. 

Otp Man. 
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Some of your readers would be astonished if | 


Iwere to tell them that up at Lansing’s grove, 
where the Lansing family now live, there was 


once a large nail-factory; and that the brook | 
that comes Gown through there, and across the 
road, furnished the power; and yct such is the | 


truth. Otis Bates owned the factory and, in 
truth, the whole property. He had near one 
hundred men at work there. William Lansing, 
father of John and Jacob, the owners of the 
lumber-yard, bought the property of Bates. 

The tavern, in Batestown, known as Barney 
Adams's place, was built by Bates ; and, just be- 
low it, on the same side, he had a large nail-fac 
tory. The brook furnished the power. 

There are some old houses in the village. 
The house owned and occupied by Esek Haw- 
kins, Esq., was built in 1758. Old Billy Doug- 
las worked on it. Some of your old readers 
must remember him. He was a hard old nut. 
A man by the name of Van Rensselaer, one of 
the Patroon’s family, had it built, as also the one 
where Jabez Hawkins lives. It was said to be 
the best house North of Albany; and it was, at 
that time, in Albany-county. Van Rensselaer 
sold this house toa man named French. This 
man was very wealthy, and carried on an im- 
mense trade in grain. The house of Jabez 
Hawkins was, at that time, four stories high, 
and used as a store-house for grain ; the upper 
story was finished off for lodging-rooms, for his 
clerks. This French was a notorious out-spoken 
Tory—so much so, in fact, that Government 
seized and confiscated his property ; and he fled 
into Canada. There he got into trouble, from 
some cause, and into prison, whence his wife 
rescued him, by exchanging clothes with him 
and thus passing him out. 


After the surrender of Burgoyne, the store- | 


house was used as a hospital. There was a 
legend, and it still obtains credence among the 
old people, that French, before he fled, buried 
large sums of money in the yard attached to 
that house, and near the well. What labor has 
been expended and what brains racked to find 
this buried treasure? So many veils looked 
through ; so many divining rods, sticks of witch 
hazel, old women, consulted. Why, the number 
of visions vouchsafed to Frisbie Way, on that 
subject, are incredible. 

On the close of the War, the Government sold 
the house to a man named Banker, and he to 
Armington. This last failing to pay, the prop- 
erty was sold to the present occupant. 

On the river bank, and across from the house, 
was a ship-yard ; and, North of this, a saw-pit. 

North of the Hawkins’ house, is, to-day, an 
old, brown, brick house, known as the Spafford- 
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| a 
| house ; built before the Revolution. Here Doc- 


He was a man of 
great erudition ; and his family was more than 
ordinarily inylligent—the Doctor died of chole- 
ra, during its first visitation, I think, in 1834. 

Speaking of Burgoyne’s army, reminds me of 
Schuyler’s position, on the island across from 
Waterford. He had troops stationed there. Be- 
fore the dam was constructed, there was a road 
| running, Northward, from Albany. crossing over 

on Green-island, and thence, fording the river, 
to Van Schaick’s-island, up through to Canada. 
Those who have examined this last-named island, 
will remember a wagon-road, extending from 
tlhe Manor-house to the lower extremity. It is 
bounded on the West by a piece of woods. 
Well, this road is a section of that old military- 
road, above spoken of, and often echoed to the 
march of armed men and the rolling of heavy 
cannon and ammunition-wagons. Schuyler and 
Gates often galloped over this road; and the 
| lopeing Indian was no stranger to its windings. 
Schuyler built earth-works on the island, opposite 
Waterford ; and one or two of them are yet in 
good preservation—they were called, in military 
parlance, ‘‘ lunes,” because of their shape. 
These lunes were picrccd for cannon. Near 
| these earthworks, was an old mill, whose power 
was supplied by a canal cut into the side of the 
island. The mill stood there for many years ; 
| and finally gave way to the freshets. 

Before the dam was built, at Troy, the naviga- 
tion, here, in Summer, amounted to very little. 
It was not difficult to cross to Waterford, dry 
shod. At Waterford, or, as it was called in old 
times, Half Moon Point, a wharf had been ex- 
tended out, a great distance, for convenience in 
| loading and unloading goods. A portion of 
that wharf remained there until a comparatively 
recent period. 

But to come back to the Hawkins’ corner. 
This was the scene of some of Hollyhock’s ex- 
ploits. A pair of blankets were stolen from 
some one, up town; and it was suspected that 
Holly was the thief, as he most certainly was. 
He lived in an old house, across from Captain 
Hawkins ; and the Captain and Ralph Mygat— 
he worked at tin-work, for Filley, and, finally, 
moved on a farm, in Saratoga-county, and died 
there—went over to search the house for the 
missing blankets. They found them secreted 
under the floor. Old Holly was watching the 
operation ; and, as soon as the blankets came to 
light, he exclaimed: ‘‘Them as hides finds.” 
| This was turning the tables with a vengeance. 
| These blankets sent Holly to State’s Prison. He 
| would go to Filley’s tin-shop, and pick up 
| pieces of tin, the size of a sixpence, cut out 

with a punch. These he would hammer out ; 
and up to Fordham’s he would go, and call for 


| tor Spafford lived and died. 
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adrink. ‘* Where is your money?” says Ford- 
harh. ‘‘ Here,” says Holly, holding out the 
bogus six-pence, closely held between his thumb 
and finger. The old man, with feeble sight, 
seeing the shining edge, would pour out the 
fluid, which Holly would quickly swallow, and 
then drop the tin, and stalk out with loud guffaw. 
Hollyhock was an unadulterated, unmitigated 
nigger. He was employed to saw a pile of 
hickory-wood, for which he was to receive a 
dollar. He picked out the lightest and softest 
sticks ; these he sawed and threw carefully over 
the other, so that the pile appeared to be cut 
through. He got his money, and laughed at his 
employer. OLD Man. 


[To BE ConTINUED. | 


1V.--SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES, IN MOR- 
RIS-COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


BY THE LATE REV. RICHARD WEBSTER, OF MAUCH 
CHUNK, PENN. 


Wirnh a Memorr or THE AvuTHOoR, BY Rev. 
JosEPH F. TuTrLeE, PRESIDENT OF WABASH 
Unrversirty, INp. 


{In 1854, an effort war made, by a few persons, to organ- 
ize arrangements for a general celebration of the one 
hundred and sixteenth anniversary of the organization of 
Morris-county, New Jersey, mainly with the hope of 
securing documents and sketches pertaining to its early 
history.. The general effort failed; but several important 
contributions to Morris-county history were secured. 
aaa, was an extended ee from the pen of that 
remarkable man, the late Rev. Richard Webster, of Mauch 
Chunk. His paper is entitled A Brief Sketch of the His- 
tory of the Presbyterian Churches in Morris-county, 
New Jersey. This, with several letters addressed to 
myself, personally, are so valuable as to warrant their being 
put into a permanent form, for reference. 

By the consent of that most devoted and unselfish Pres- 
byterian historian ey M. Wilson, Esq., the Publisher as 
well as Editor of The esbyterian Historical Almanac— 
an invaluable series of annuals—I have condensed the 
sketch of Mr. Webster's life which is found in the Presby- 
terian Almanac for 1864, pp. 205—207, as a fitting preface 
to these letters, which, for the first time, are — to the 
nF, Torrie. 


press. JOSEP! 
Wapase Cotieae, Inprana, April 19, 1871.) 


i. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
WEBSTER. 


By PreEsIDENT TUTTLE. 


Richard Webster, the son of Charles R. and 
Cynthia (Steele) Webster, was born in Albany, 
New York, on the fourteenth of July, 1811. 
His father was a prominent bookseller, in that 
city, and published an influential newspaper. 
Mr. Webster's love of books and newspaper- 
writings was, undoubtedly, nurtured by his fath- 
er’s occupation. His mother belonged to one of 
the good old families of Albany, whose praise 
is in the churches. Well-cultivated, in early life, 
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his mind expanded, under the influence of his 
collegiate and theological course, and received 
great strength and discipline from the higher 
studies incident to his profession. Blessed with 
a retentive memory, he treasured up what he ac- 
quired. He was a hard student, all his life. 
He possessed warm social feelings. The emo- 
tional pert of his nature was simple and earnest, 
and was a true balance to his insatiab’e love 
of knowledge. When free from restraint, and 
among friends, he loved to indulge his nat- 
ural humor. Few persons, indeed, had more 
wit, more genuine playfulness, a more rich vein 
of native fun. This exuberant capacity for 
amusing others, often manifested itself in pleas- 
|ant and jocose remarks, producing irresistible 
} laughter. His nature was eminently social; but 
| deafness interrupted, especially in the latter part 
of his life, this genial flow of soul. In the 
family, his affectionate disposition showed it- 
self in endearing and delightful manifestations. 
Having graduated at Union-college, Schenecta- 
dy, N. Y., in 1829, and at Princeton Seminary, 
in 1834, after finding that the plan he had in 
view, of going to India, had to be abandoned, 
he entered upon his Master's service, as a Domes- 
tic Missionary, at South Zaston, Pennsylvania, 
having been ordained, as an Evangelist, by the 
Albany Presbytery, on the twenty-ninth of 
April, 1835. 

From South Easton, he extended his labors to 
Mauch Chunk, thirty-eight miles from Easton, 
on the Lehigh-river. The coal-mines had only 
been opened a few years; and a population of 
about two thousand had collected in that vicini- 
ty. His labors were so successful that, by the 
Spring of 1836, there had been a church organ- 
ized, a lot secured, and the money partly raised 
for building a church-edifice, which was erected 
and dedicated, in February, 1837. 

Among the incidental labors of the years of 
his ministry, was a constant contribution to the 
religious press. Few men, who were not regu- 
larly in the editorial chair, wrote more; but, 
most of this period, he gave the strength of a 
mind, which seemed to have been constituted by 
God for the work, to gathering up, and _prepar- 
ing for publication, what could be found of the 
early history of the Presbyterian-church ‘in the 
United States, and of the lives of her early 
Ministers. In the prosecution of this work, he 
became the repository of almost everything that 
could be collected, in connection with them. 
Since the effort has been commenced among the 
churches to prepare histories of their early settle- 
ment and organization, he has been called upon, 
continually, for a history of some church or 
preacher ; and, from his generous disposition, he 
has been tasked with writing, almost weekly, 
such sketches and histories, many of which have 
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appeared in the historical Sermons preached and 
published by Pastors. In the histories of the 
Church, in different States, published within a 
few years, large contributions have been furnish- 
ed by him, in addition to the numerous articles 
contributed, on this subject, to the religious press 
of our own Church. The I/istory of the Pres- 
byterian Church, to which he had devoted so 
much time and attention, and which had been 
looked for with so much anxiety, happily for | 
the Church, had so far reached its completion as | 
to be in readiness for publication, and, under the 
auspices of the ‘‘ Historical Society,” was about 
being placed in the printers’ hands, a few weeks 
before his disease. He prepared, at the request 
of the Board of Publication, 1 Digest of the | 
Acis of the Assembly, which is a most valuable | 
book of reference, in our church judicatories. 
The field to which he had given his regular 
labors, for twenty-one years, was the congrega- 
tion collected at Mauch Chunk. There, he had | 
been greatly blessed, in collecting and gathering 
into the fold of the Great Sheperd, many souls 
who will hail him with joy, before the throne, | 
as their father in the Gospel of Christ. The | 
congregation had gradually so increased, not- 
withstanding deaths and the numerous changes 
incident to such a population, that persons could 
not obtain sittings. His labors were unto the 
last. After his first attack, which was severe, he | 
preached twice to his own people. On the last | 
Sabbath, he got out of his bed, and went into | 
the church and preached from the words: | 
“Enoch walked with God, and he was not; for | 
“God took him.” As he closed the Sermon, with | 
the prayer that both Pastor and people might | 
so live, that, when they came to die, it might | 
be said of them, with truth, they had walked | 


with God, many of the congregation thought, | 
and some of them remarked, that he seemed as | 


if he was preaching his last Sermon. And so it 
proved. About half past one o'clock in the 
morning of the day he died, he requested that 
his children should be awakened to see him, and 
bid him farewell, as he might not live until day- 
light. When they came, he embraced them, 
kissed each of them, and prayed for them, which 
he did several times. He gave directions about 
things of his house and family, his funeral, who 
should preach, his burial,—avoiding all show— 
and mentioned friends to whom he wished letters 
to be written. He said he would like to live for 
his family and the Church ; lamented the vacan- 
¢ies, and need of Ministers for the Missionary 
fields. ‘*O how I love the cause of Missions! 
‘Tam comfortable. 1t seems impossible that I 
“‘am drawing near to death. I can well pity 
‘the poor sinner, drawing near his end, and so 
‘‘little in the circumstances to aid him in his 
‘preparation. My voice and words fail me to 
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‘* express the trust I have in God. I would like 
**to say to the impemtent, sickness is no time to 
‘* prepare to meet God: when there is a sinking 
‘* of all the faculties, it is hard to do anything— 
‘* hard to enter in at the strait gate—hard to find 
“the narrow way. If this be death, it approach- 
‘*es with tender, gentle, loving embrace: I feel 
*‘no pain, no apprehensions. I look forward 
‘*with joy to meeting my Savior, with perfect 
** calmness of mind, and assurance of the bless- 
‘*ing of the Lord upon myself, my wife, my 
“family, my friends, and the church of God.” 
He died on the nineteenth of June, 1856. 

He married, in 1838, Miss Elizabeth Cross, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, who, with six children, 
survives him, 

Il. 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCHES IN MORRIS-COUNTY, N. J. 


By tHe Rev. Ricuarp WEBSTER. 


Among the elements of the prosperity, the 
moral worth, the social joys, the family order, 
and the personal example, which constitute so 
much of the honor of Morris-county, who can 
deny a large and. a high place to the Presbyterian 
Chureh ? 

In searching the records of the Presbyteries of 
Philadelphia, New York, and New Brunswick, 
and of the Synods of Philadelphia and New 
York and of the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia, the materials of this paper were 
chiefly found. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia had jurisdic- 
tion over all the congregations in New Jersey, 
until 1733, when the Presbytery of East Jersey 
was erected.: The Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick was erected in 1738, with the Raritan for 
a boundary, to include Staten Island, Piscaties, 
Amboy, Bound Brook, Baskingridge, Turkey, 
Rocksiticus, Minisink, Pequally, and Crosswicks. 
At the same time, the Presbytery of Long 
Island, covering the Province of New York, was 
united to East Jersey Presbytery, under the name 
of the Presbytery of New York. The Rev. 
John Cross was settled at Newark-mountains, as 
early as 1732; and was blessed with a remarkable 
revival of religion, in 1735, noticed by Edwards, 
in his Thoughts on Revivals. He then removed 
to Baskingridge, where his labors were attended 
with great success. ; 

The Congregation of Hanover is first mention- 
ed, on the Records of the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, in 1733. The Records of the Philadelphia 
Presbytery are gone, from 1717 to 1733; and 
all the Records of the East Jersey Presbytery are 
lost ; and those of New York, till 1775. It 
was represented, in September of that year, by 
its Pastor, Mr. John Nutman, and an Elder, Mr. 
Abrabam Kitchell. Nutman was a native of 
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Newark ; of a Scotch family, of such high 
standing that, on graduating at Yale, in 1727, 
his name was placed at the head of the Roll. 
Ile was probably the first Jerseyman ordained by 


the Presbytery: the Cate of his settlement at | 
IIe came to Synod, to 
Must. the | 


Hanover is unknown. 
seck relief from two grievances. 
congregation abide by the lot which had been 
drawn and which fixed the site of the meeting- 
house where many were unwilling to place it? 
Might the people of West Hanover (Morristown) 
separate from his charge, and build a meeting- 
house for themselves? The matter was ended, in 
1734, by a decision, that, as matters stood, it 
was impracticable to comply with the lot ; and, 
therefore, they might select a new site and 
‘*reflect upon their past practices, in order to 
‘*repentance.” The difficulty with West Hano- 


ver subsisted till the twenty-sixth of July, 1738, | 


when a Committee of Synod met at Hanover, 
and Mr. Nutman and his friends acknowledged 
they had not been damaged. by the withdrawal 
of West Hanover, ‘‘being in growing circum- 
‘* stances, and able to support themselves.” 


Mr. Nutman left in 1745, and taught, in New- | 


ark. He died on the first of September, 1750, 
aged forty-eight. 

The Rev. Jacob Green was ordained ard in- 
stalled, by the New York Presbytery, Pastor at 
Hanover, in November, 1746. He was born at 
Malden, Massachusetts, on the twenty-second of 
January, 1722. 
vard-college; and was converted under the 
preaching of Gilbert Tennent. [le came, with 
Whitfield, to New Jersey, and studied divinity 
with Dickinson and Burr; and was licensed, in 
September, 1745, at Elizabethtown. In 1755, 
Parsippany was set off as a distinct congrega- 
tion. He was chosen Vice-president of Nassau 
Hall, on the twenty-second of November, 1758. 
In 1772, he wrote largely to Doctor Bellamy, 
setting forth his plan for increasing the number 
of Ministers by shortening the course of study 
and diminishing the amount of information re- 
quired. ‘*Now,” he says, ‘we first make 
‘*them gentlemen, then Ministers.” At the 
close of the Revolution, on the eighteenth of 
October, 1779, he withdrew from New York 
Presbytery and, with his son-in-law, Mr. Brad- 
ford, of South Hanover (Madison) Mr. Grover of 
Parsippany, and Mr. Amri Lewis, of Orange- 
county, New York, formed the Morris-county 
Presbytery. This congregation refused to follow 
him ; and the Presbytery advised them to retain 
their aged and valued Minister. 

Mr. Green established the Morris-county So- 
ciety for the promotion of Learning and Reli- 
gion—at once an Education and a Missionary 
Society. It was incorporated by the Legislature; 
and, among others aided by it, was Seth Wells, 


He graduated, in 1744, at Har- | 
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a native of Long Island and long the head of 
the Society of Shakers, at New Lebanon. The 
funds and corporate privileges are now held and 
| used by the Newark Presbytery. He died on the 
twenty-fourth of May, 1790, in the midst of a 
blessed revival of religion. 

BasKINGRIDGE is spoken of by the Synod, in 

1733, as the place where the people of West 
Hanover might attend meeting, if they did not 
like to go to Hanover. Aid was asked from the 
funds, for their meeting-house and that at Perth 
Amboy, the two places being served by Mr. 
| Cross. He was a native of Scotland ; eminent, 
as a preacher; and not less eminent for piety. 
Whitfield greatly loved him, as one willing to 
endure hardness for Jesus Christ. His itinera- 
tions were displeasing to Dickinson ; and were 
complained of, to the Synod. He required, it is 
| said, that parents, in presenting children for 
| baptism, should own the Solemn League and 
| Covenant. Davenport supplied his place while 
| he travelled, preaching us he went. He had 
| great success on Staten Island : several hundreds 
|of his own people believed unto salvation. 
Whitfield came home with him; and wonders 
| were wrought, that day, at Baskingridge, as 
Horatius Bonar calls it, in his new edition of 
Gillies’ Historical Collections. 

Mr. Cross was one of the first members of the 
New Brunswick Presbytery, and was soon called 
up for a debate (or contention) with Daniel 
Chambers. Subsequently, he was excluded by 
the majority of the Synod of Philadelphia, in 
1741; and, not long after, when the revival was 
at its height, ‘‘ his dreadful scandals came to 
“light,” and he was cut off by his Presbytery. 
They refused to restore him, because they had 
no sufficient proof of his repentance. But a 
great body of peeple adhered to him and heard 
him, gladly. President Dickinson mentions this. 
as showing the existence of Antinomianism. In 
the great land-riots, he was charged with being 
a chief counsellor of the people who held under 
those who bought the lands for a five-shilling- 
bill and a bottle of rum. 

On his suspension, Baskingridge and Staten 
Island called the Rev. Charles McKnight, in 
1742; and then the Rev. Joseph Lamb, on the 
twenty-fourth of May, 1744, was called to the 
former church, alone. 

Mr. Lamb graduated at Yale, in 1717, and 
was ordained, probably, by Long Island Presby- 
tery, Pastor in the town of Southhold, over the 
church of Mattituck. Of his stay at Basking- 
ridge, we know nothing, but that he was one of 
the first Trustees of New Jersey College. He 
died, in 1749. 

Samuel Kennedy was born in Scotland, in 
1720; graduated at Nassau Hall, in 1749; was 
taken on trial, by New Brunswick Presbytery, 
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on thesixth of December, 1749; licensed on the 
eighteenth of May, 1750; was settled, in Bask- 
ingridge, on the twenty-sixth of June, 1750; 
and remained there till his death, on the thirty- 
first of August, 1787, though almost tempted to 
leave thiough insufficient support. 

To him, succeeded Dr. Robert Finley. His 
father accompanied Dr. Witherspoon to Ameri- 
ca, and resided at Princeton. His son used to 
say his father had more divinity and church- 
history in his little finger than he had in his 
whole body. 

Morrisrown obtained the services of Mr. John 
‘Cleverly, a graduate of Harvard, and applied to 
the Synod for his Ordination, the Presbytery 
being unwilling to countenance their separation 
from Mr. Nutman. It was left, in September, 
1735, to Philadelphia Presbytery. 
1736, the people pressed the Presbytery to pro- 
ceed, and was directed to appoint a day. that 
they might meet on the spot. In August, 1737, 
ino appointment had been made, and the Presby- 
tery resolved to set out the next day for West 
Hanover. Objections were made to his ordina- 
‘tion ; but the Presbytery did not judge him un- 
it for the ministry, and advised him, by reason 
-of the opposition, to seek another field of labor. 
They sent to the Rector of Yale College to send 
tthem a candidate ; for they knew no other way to 
‘supply them. The people again applied to the 
‘Synod, in May, 1738; and a Committee was ap- 


pointed, which met at Hanover, on the twenty- 
sixth of July. There were present, Mr. An- 
edrews, of Philadelphia, Gilbert Tennent and his 
brother William, Mr. John Cross, Mr. Cowell of 


Trenton, and Mr. Treat of Abingdon. Gilbert 
Tennent preached from Zzekiel, xi., 19; Mr. 
Kitchel, on behalf of Hanover, set forth their 
weakness, as a reason for desiring to be joined 
with West Hanover, on any reasonable terms. 
The Committee ied all parties to agree that there 
‘should be two separate Societies; and that, in or- 
der to prevent difficulties between the western part 
of Baskingridge, liberty be given to all to unite 
with either congregation, as they shall choose, on 
paying what they now owe. West Hanover had 
now become ‘one half abler” than in 1732. 
Mr. Cleverly remained there till he died, in ad- 
vanced life, on the thirty-first of December, 
1776— ‘“‘a man greatly beloved.” He lived on a 
‘small property he possessed, and probably served 
tthe church, till Mr. Johnes came, on the thir- 
teenth of August, 1742. 

The Rev. Timothy Johnes was a native of 
Southampton, Long Island, and graduated at 
Yale, in 1787. He seems to have married, and 
resided in New Hanover; for, when the second 
church in that town was gathered, it worshipped 
im the hous2 of Timothy Johnes. He was or- 
dained by the New York Presbytery, on the ninth 
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of February, 1743, and died, of dysentery, in 
September, 1794, aged seventy-eight. Three 
precious revivals built up the church, in num- 
bers, knowledge, aad piety. 

Rooxsiricus is mentioned as a congregation set 
off from the East Jersey Presbytery to that of New 
Brunswick, in 1738: it was restored, at its re- 
quest, to New York Presbytery, the next year. 
Before 1740, there was a mecting-house, a mile 
and a half from Mendham. 

The Rev. Eliah Byram was settled in October, 
1743, his brother Ebenezer having removed 
there from Bridgewater, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Byram graduated at [fanover, and was probably 
ordained by the New York Presbytery. He ac- 
companied David Brainerd to Ope-hot haw-pung, 
(Wapunallopen) in Lucerne-county, and was 
sent by the Synod to the Valley of Virginia, in 
1747. A revival began, which 
continued for several years. tHe joined the New 
Brunswick Presbytery, in Ma i5t; and de- 
clined a call to setile : and 
Providence, Virginia; aceepted a call to Am- 
well, New Jersey, on the twenty-fifth of June, 
1751; and died there, before 1754. Itis 
said the Rev. John Pierson, a the Rector 
of Yale, succeeded him, in 17538. This fact is 
asserted in the Mendham records. Did he conform 
to the English mode, and take Holy Orders ? 

Francis Peppard, a native of Ireland, gradu- 
ated, at Nassau Hall, in 1762, and was taken 
on trial, by the New Brunswick Presbytery, with 
a view to laboring in Nova Scotia; on being 
licensed, was united to Hardwick and Mendham ; 
was ordained, by the New York Presbytery, at 
Mendham, in 1764 ; and, in 1773, was dismissed 
to the New Brunswick Presbytery ; then settled at 
Upper and Lower Hardwick, New Jersey ; and 
left, in 1779. He was installed at Allentownship 
(Brainerd’s Irish settlement in the Forks of Del- 
aware) in August, 1783 ; and resigned, in 1784. 
He returned to Hardwick, and died there, on 
the thirtieth of March, 1797, His grandson, 
the Rev. Joseph Kerr, was one of the first Mis- 
sionaries of the Presbyterian Board to lhe 
Indians. 

Thomas Lewis graduated at Yale, in 1741; 
and was ordained and installed over the North 
Society, in Fairfield, Connecticut, on the twenty- 
eighth of March, 1744. He was called to Beth- 
lehem, in Hunterton-county, New Jersey, on the 
fourteenth of October, 1747; and labored there 
and at Kingwood, till the twenty-fifth of May, 
1756. He then settled at Hopewell and at Law- 
rence; left, on the twentieth of May, 1760; was 
at Smithtown, Long Island, from 1763 to 1769 ; 
and was the Pastor of Mendham, from 1769 till 
his death, in May, 1778, [August, lg A 
zealous friend of the great revival, John Joline, 
graduated at Nassau Hall, in 1775; was taken on 
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trial, by th the New Brunswick Presby tery, in May, 
1776; and licensed on the tenth of October. 
Hardystone and Rockaway asked for him, in 
March, 1779 : he spent a year there, but declined 
the call. Mendham asked for him, on the 
eighteenth of October, 1779; but the invasion 
hindered his ordination, till the eighteenth of 
October, 1780, when he was ordained by the New 
York Presbytery ; and was dismissed to settle in 
Florida, Orange-county, New York, in February, 
1795. 

SmiruBury is mentioned, in September, 17384, 
as belonging to Philadelphia ; and was, at the 
request of the people, put under the Presby tery 
of East Jersey. 

PEQUALLY is mentioned as set off to the New 
Brunswick Presbytery, in 1738; is occasionally 
mentioned, afterwards, in connection with Min- 
isink. How far did Pequannock township 
stretch, in 1738, or was this the old sound given 
to Paaquerry ? 

Soutn Hanover had the Rev. Azariali Horton, 
for Pastor, on his resigning his Indian Mission at 
Southampton, Long Island, in 1753. He was 
born, as said in Riker’s History of Newtown, in 

Southhold, Long Island ; but his parents early 
removed to East Jersey. He graduated at Yale, 
in 1735; and was ordained, by the New York 
Presbytery, a Missionary to the Indians, in 1740, 
or 1741. Being much annoyed by the Separates, 
and the Indians being reduced very much, in 
numbers, he left them. He was dismissed from 


South Hanover, in November, 1776; and died 
on the twenty-seventh of March, 1777. 


Ebenezer Bradford, born in Canterbury, Con- 


necticut; and graduated at Nassau Hall, in 
1773. While in college, he was instrumental in 
promoting a revival of religion; very zealous 
for ‘‘the trutb,’’ as he called Doctor Bellamy’s 
system ; and licensed, by the New York Presby- 
tery, in 1775. He was called to Huntington, 
Long Island. Roxbury asked for his Ordination ; 
he was ordained on the thirteenth of July, 1775, 
on application from ‘‘ a broken and divided peo- 
‘*ple,” Black-river and Sucasunna. In 1779, he 
settled at South Hanover; withdrew, in May, 
1779 ; after 1781, he settled at Bethel, in Dan- 
bury, Connecticut; then at Rowley, Massachu- 
setts ; and died there, in 1801. Under his preach- 
ing, from I Timothy, ii., 5, his brother-in-law, 
Doctor Ashbel Green, was converted. His sons 
were Rev. Doctor John M. Bradford, of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Albany; Rev. James 
Bradford, of Sheffield, Massachusetts ; the Hon. 
E. G. Bradford, President Judge of York and 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; and Moses Bradford, 
Esq., of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Alexander Miller, from Scotland, graduated 
at Nassau Hall, in 1754 ; was licensed by the New 
York Presbytery, in 1768; ordained an Evan- 
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gelis, by the New York Presbytery, on the fifth of 
June, 1770; labored at Schenectady ; was in- 
stalled at South Hanover, on the second of July, 
1783; dismissed on the nineteenth of June, 
1787 ; was the head of Hackensack Academy, 
till 1796, when he joined Albany Presbytery. 
He resided and taught, in Columbia Presbytery, 
from 1809 to 1819. 
BLACK-RIVER. 
reached manhood; laboring at his trade; a man 
of great bodily vigor; graduated, at Nassau Hill, 
in 17— ; taken up by the New Brunswick Presby- 
tery, on the sixth of December, 1749; was licen- 
sed on the sixth of November, 1751. Roxbury 
and Hardwick asked for him, on the fifth of 
June, 1752; was ordained, on the thirty-first of 
October, 1752, Pastor of Roxbury or Black- 


river ; char ged with heresy, in October, 1757; and: 


admonished by the Synod; left his congregation ; 
and went with the Army, as Captain. He print- 
ed a book ; was called up by the Synod, in May. 
1763; and was suspended, on the sixth of June, 
| 1763, for teaching that God promises salvation 
| to the efforts of unregenerate men. In August. 
the congregation, in confusion, wrote to Doctor 
Rogers, to call a meeting of Synod ; but the New 
Brunswick Fresbytery preferred to send the Rey. 
Benjamin Hait, Charles Mc Knight, and Samuel 
Kennedy, to confer with the people. The West 
Branch of Black-river asked for supplies. Har- 
ker published an Appeal to the Christian World. 
John Blair replied. The Synod of New York 
and Philadelphia defended. 
Rachel Lovel, of Oyster-bay, Long Island, of a 
French Protestant family. One of his daughters 
matried Judge John Cleves Symmes; and was 
the mother of Mrs. Harrison, wife of General 
Harrison. Another daughter married Doctor 
Caldwell, of Lamington, and was the mother of 
Rev. Joseph Caldwell, President of the University 
of North Carolina. This territory appears to have 
been transferred, informally, to the New York 
Presbytery. Roxbury asked for Bradford, om 
the twentieth of June, 1775; and he was or- 


dained, at Black-river and Sucasunna, on thc- 


thirteenth of July, 1775. 

William Woodhull graduated at Nassau Hall, 
in 1764; was licensed by the Suffolk Presbytery,. 
in 1768 ; and was ordained by the New York Pres- 
bytery, in 1770. 
relinquish the ministry and take a civil office. 
He resided at Roxbury, and desired to have leave- 
to demit his office; but his request was not 
granted till 1792. 

RocKAWAY AND HARDYSTONE were mentioned? 
by the New York Presbytery, in March, 1777; and 
Joline served them for a year. 


Lemuel Fordham was taken up by the New York — 


Presbytery, on the eighteenth of October, 1779; 
licensed on the second of May, 1780. Sucasun 


Samuel Harker (or Harcour): 


Harker married: 


Ill health led him, in 1783, to- 
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na asked for him; Roxbury and Sucasunna| ciety for promoting learning and Religion—and 
called him, on the seventeenth of November, | has its funds also and Corporate Seal. This was 
1786 ; he was ordained on the fourth of Decem-|an invention of Mr. Green. I have a long letter 
ber, 1787; reported, in 1808, as residing at} from him to Bellamy, detailing his plan for fill- 
Black-river ; and in 1830, as at Chester. ing up the ranks of the ministry quickly, char- 
Parsippany. Joln Darbee, Derbee, Dorbee, | acteristic and ultra. Among those raised up and 
graduated at Yale, in 1748; was licensed, by | sent out on his plan, was Seth Wells, long time 
the Suffolk Presbytery, in April, 1749; buried his} head of the Shakers. 
wife, at East Hampton, in 1757; was ordained,| Morris Co Presbytery increased till there were 
by the Suffolk Presbytery, on the tenth of Novem- | West Chester Co P’by and I think the Northern 
ber, 1757; settled at Connecticut Towns, in} Associated P’by. Dr. Porter of Catskill belong- 
1728, and staid two years. He removed, after, to|ed to one of them. Dr. Weeks visited him soon 
Parsippany ;- withdrew from the New York Pres- | after he joined our church—and was importuned 
bytery, in 1773; received, from Dartmouth, the} by him to use his influence in inducing the other 
degree of M. D.; published a Sermon on the| ministers and churches to follow his example. 
death of his sister, Mrs. Gardiner, of Long| Mr. Green's reasons for leaving New York P"by 
Island. are on the Records. He was accompanied by his 
Joseph Grover graduated at Dartmouth, in| son-in-law Ebenezer Bradford, by Mr. Grover, 
1773; received from New England, by the New} Amre Lewis, of Warwick Orange Co. N. Y. 
York Presbytery, in 1774; was ordained, at Par- | Mr. Bradford was ordained sine titalo, to labour 
sippany, in 1775 ; withdrew in May, 1779; was|at Roxbury and then settled at South Hanover 
a Trustee in Morris-county Society ; and removed | & then at Bethel in Danbury Ct. His history is 
to Western New York, before 1800. | given in the History of Danbury. I presume you 
The Morris-county Society sent out a Mission- | have the records of the Synod published by our 
ary, on the thirtieth of October, 1804; and| Board of Publication and the minutes of Gen 
directed him to begin at Marbletown; go to} Assembly in one volume to 1820. 
Susquehannah ; toCinge; to Mr. Grover's; to Gen- | Among my memoranda I find James Tuttle, 
ssee ; and return. |graduated at Nassau Hall 1764, licensed by 
sis ne New York P*by 1767, ordained by New York 
Rev. J. B. TUrris : P’by April 1768, first pastor of Rockaway and 


1 ar ee te ty ae Parsippany —withdrew from the P'by, 1769. 
down, will serve your purpose, in any degree, I) ning" Dec. 25 1770 (as reported by P"by to 
shall be very glad. I might add that the Rev. } Synod. * f . 

’ i . if De anj|* : ; : . 

= en of eapreny ten Penn., a man) "The first meeting house is said to have been 
of great Importance in our Mevolutionary strug-| huiit at Rockaway in 1752. Conrad Worts « 
gles, was Fag while residing with his} Dutch youth was taken under care by New 
parents at Hanover, under the preaching of Mr. | pnowick P'by Sept 31751. He had had a 


Green. Vv | difficulty with the Dutch Reformed Coetus. 
ery Truly, 


eee May 27, 1752, Rockaway, a High Dutch congre- 
B. Wanernn. gation asked for him tee nk preached for them, 
jand the Synod of New York appointed a Com- 
mittee to inquire of the Dutch ministers in New 
York, if the congregation were under their ju- 
risdiction. The Committee did nothing—the Syn- 
od left it to N. B. P*by and they ordained him 
July 5 1752 and he was dismissed from the 
P’by Oct 21 1761, because he could be more use- 
ful in another connection. This Rockaway was 
in Lebanon township. 

When Mr. James Tuttle was reported as or- 
dained Mr Moses Tuttle is said to have with- 
drawn. The latter you perhaps know was born 
in New Haven and married Jonathan Edwards's 
sitter, Martha. He graduated at Yale 1745 was 
ordained in 1747 first minister in Granville Mass, 
staid six years, Came into New Castle P’by in 
1755, & settled in the frontiers of Pennsylvania 
probably in Cumberland Co, was driven off by 
the Indians & settled in Delaware before 1758, 
in 1763, desired to return to his former field & 





Dear Bro.: If these brief hints, hastily put) 





Ill. 
HR. WEBSTER'S LETTERS. 


Mavcu Caunk Pa Apr 5'" 1854 
Rev. Josgru F. Turr.e 

Dear Sm: I thank you for your letter- Mr 
Williamson is entirely welcome to any aid I can 
give him— 

The Records of New York Presbytery begin 
in 1772—138 pages having been cut out. The 
original is held by Newark Presbytery. I made 
a copy for New York Presbytery, and my excel- 
lent friend Rev. O. M. Johnson is doing the same 
for his Presbytery. The Rev. Dr. N. S, Prime 
has prepared long time ago a history of Morris 
Co. Presbytery. Dr. Engles declined to publish 
it in the Presbyterian because it was made up of 
dry documents to a great extent. He will cheer- 
fully contribute it if requested, he probably 
knows (I do not) if the records exist. Newark 
Presbytery has the records of the Morris Co. So- 
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being in extreme poverty was aided by our Cor- | 
poration for the Relief of Distressed Ministers— | 
met with N. B. P’by in 1776, joined N. Y. P*by | 
and withdrew from them in 1768.or 9 and died 
on Long Island Apr 1771. His daughter was 
living a year or two [since] and furnished the par- 
ticulars of her father, which will appear in a forth- 
coming History of the Edwards family. Hav- 
ing answered all your questions, let me add, that 
Morgan Edwards Jist. of the Baptists in New | 
Jersey is in your State Hist. Society Library & is 
worth consulting on your County. Ilis son 
Joshua lately deceased lived many vears at Mor- 
ristowr. He had Rev. Barnabas King in great 
reverence. He said that in public prayer, he 


seemed under the especial guidance of the Spirit, | 


more particularly on days of Fasting. He said 


and prayers were watched for an unwise word. 
Be sure I esteem it no intrusion to receive a 
request like yours. Ihave all the dates of N. 


Bk P*by, New Castle, Philadelphia & Donegal | 


of ordination &e with biographies of all our 
ministers to 1755 & materials to include all or- 
dained before 1787, e. g. Nutman of Hanover, 


(by the bye Rocksiticus dates back us far as May 
1738), Thomas Lewis of Mendham, Samuel Har- 


Carolina, Bradford of Roxbury, Black River & 
Sucasunna [David *| Moses Baldwin, graduated 
N. H. [Nassau Hall) 1757, ordained by Suffolk 
P’by 1759, was at Rockaway from 1784 to 1792, 
was installed Apr. 1784— my impression is that 
the church was then independent or in Morris Co 
P’by, for I do not remember any thing concern- 
ing him in New York records or those of the 
Synod— was subsequently settled at Palmer & 
Kingston Mass. said to have been the best scholar 
in his class. I think his funeral sermon was pub- 
lished & is in Dr. Sprague’s collection at Prince- 
ton Seminary. Darby in 1768 at Parsippany, 
ordained at the age of 49, Joseph Grover of Par- 


sippany Fordham, Joline preached from March | 


1777 for twelve months, but declined the call— 
at Mendham for 12 or 15 years, Peppard of 
Mendham W™ Woodhull of Roxbury. These are 
roughly thrown together in hopes they may be of 
service. Very Truly, 

“ RicHaRD WEBSTER. 


Mavucu Cuunx Pa June 10" 1854° 
Rev. & Dear Sir 


* It was David Baldwin who was at Rockaway. He was 
ordained at Chester, about 1779, by Morris-county Presby- 


| can see all you wish 


I thank you for the three 





tery.—J. F. T. 


MAGAZINE. 


(Juy 


pamphlets; I have sent to Mr. Whitehead a 
copy of a letter from Dt Hopkins detailing the 
unsuccessful attack under Abercrombie on Ticon- 
deioga, to show that it is not improbable the 
tradition may be true concerning Gen Wines I 
will gladly do as you desiie— & the more gladly 
because my dear and valued brother Wallace is 


| striving to stir up unkind feelings in his Quar- 
| terly. 


But it would be better if you could come 
here & spend a day or two- & look over my 


| manuscript book; it is at your service & you 


would know what you need better than I can. 
Send me the names of the churches in Morris 


| Co, or your townships—else I may not include 


some, 
Will you inform Mr. Stoutenburg that neither 


| Mr Nutman or Mr Green was professedly Con- 
Fast Day Sermous unsettled both Dr. Richards & | 
Dr. Fisher politics were so vehement that sermons | 


gregationalist—and that I know of no Congre- 
gational Association in Morris Co. The only in- 
dependent Church I ever heard of there was at 
Chester—a . Separate—I have heard many 
things of Mr. Overton, that “ great Election 
“ Divine” his plans of sermons, &c. Mr. Hub- 
bel was at Wes:field, not at Hanover or Whip- 
pany.* Mr. Green was an Independent, and 


| taught his people that no appeal could be 
Johnes of Morris Town, Byram of Mendham | 


from a decision of a church of Jesus Christ— 
that a person unjustly excommunicated must 


| wait for redress till the coming of the Judge 
ker of Roxbary, Black River & Hardwick (grand- | 
father of Jas Caldwell, Pres. of Unit’y of North | 


of all. Somebody at Hanover complained to 
New York Presbytery of Abraham Kitchel, for 
uttering these sentiments, they were common in 
Hanover, but P’by waived the matter. If you 
should come this month I could show you the 
Bellamy letters of much interest to a Jersey- 
man & a Presbyterian, If after that I am not 
at home my papers will be placed so that you 
Very Truly 

RicHARD WEBSTER— 


If the Committee on Teachers will address 
the Rev R. E. Stevenson, Wyoming Pa he will 
furnish an account of his father a teacher & 
elder at Morristown a man of worth & great 
usefulness. 

Ill. 
MAUNCHUNK Jan 22, 1855 

Rey anp DEAR BRro— 

On returning after 
preaching five evenings & visiting the families 
in one of our small congregations—I found 
your note I will thank you for a copy of the 
Pioposals—or if you can send the original, I 
will copy it into our 24 volume of “ Collec- 





*The Rev. Mr. Hubbell was settled at Whippany j 
owned property there; and was burned out. He divided 
his time between Whippany, in Morris-county, and West- 
field, in Essex-county. He was a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege; and his service at a eneey continued from some 
time in 1727 to 1730. So far as I can earn, was the first 


| Presbyterian Minister in Morris-county. 
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“tions” already enriched with an unpublished 
sermon of Davies— 

The facilities for education, I do not know & 
I know nothing especially of Morris Co. set- 
tlers. Imay ask was not the Ford family from 
Monmouth ? descended from John Ford one of 
the Presbyterians given to Pillockee? Clever- 
ly was a graduate of Harvard 1715 & died in 
1776 at advanced age— having outlived his 
property. I cannot turn to the date. I see 
Thomas Cleverly marked as dying June 9 
1775—but the graduates of Harvard are John 
& Joseph 
hrother for a copy of his sermon—Perhaps the 
following memorandum may serve him from 
Suffolk Presbytery records—(In the newspaper 
notice of Cleverly, it is said “he was 81 & a 
“man greatly beloved.”) “ April 6 1750—Mr 


“ Nathaniel Greenman was dismissed to accept a | 


“call tothe New Scciety in South Hanover N.J.” 
He was “the young man educated by the 


“charitable expenses of Brainerd licensed Dy | 
Suffolk P’by Oct 3! 1748 was in 8. Hanover in | 


1754, ordained & settled in Pilesgrove now 
Pittsgrove N J— & died in advance life. I can 
sive your brother all the facts in the case. So 
of D* Derby of Parsippany. What did T 
Johnes do, from his graduating till he came to 
M. Town. Nutman died Sept 1, 1751, aged 48. 
Nutman was a native of Newark, his father 


James was from Scotland married the daughter | 
of Rev John Prudden, D* Alden says, ‘“‘ he was 
“placed at the head of his class on Yale Cata- | 


“Jogue because he was of a high family—after- 
“ wards they ranked alphabetically” Leaving 
Hanover or Whippany he taught in Newark, 
Jonathan Sarjeant married one of his daugh- 
ters & her daughter was the wife of Rev D' 
John Eniry of Philadelphia. In your notice 
of Father Carpenter I was reminded that in the 
session book of Stroudsburg it is recorded by 
the first minister Rev Mr Field that the church 
was formed after a revival that originated in a 
visit of that man of God & his wife there in a 
summer 

* 


* *” 


V.—THE EARLY BAPTISTS, IN CENTRAL 
NEW YORK.—ContinveEp. 


By Revs. A. HosMER AnD J. LAWTON. 


Second session of the Otsego Association, holden 
at Burlington, September 7th and 8th, 1796. 


ONE is our God who reigns above, 

And one our Saviour whom we love ; 
One is the faith, the spirit one 

That brings us round Jehovali’s throne ; 


I will be greatly obliged to your | 


MAGAZINE. 


To our eternal shining home; 
One is our guide, and one the way, 
| That leads to shining fields of day ; 
| And one the song of praise we sing 


| 


| To our eternal Glorious King. 


Wednesday, September 7th, 10 o’clock A. M. 

| Association met. Introductory sermon by Eld’r 

Joel Butler, from St. John xvii, 22. Letters 

from the churches read and the following ac- 
count taken : 


| One hope we have, one race we run, 


Added 
Diminished 


318 
11 


Dismissed 
Exeluded 
Died 


° 
” 
6 
” 
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Diminished 11 Increase 307 
Four churches and four ministers were added 
to the Association this year 


Narrative of the churches received this year, 
(1796. ] 
FRANKLIN, 


IN the month of August, 1792, a reforma- 
tion began in this town which continued until 
January, 1793, when on the 15th of said month 
they received fellowship as a church in gospel 
order, Their number was about 30. They 
increased greatly in numbers for about one 
year after they received fellowship: Several 
more were converted in a judgment of charity, 
who joined the Presbyterian church. This 
church lies southwesterly from Springfield, dis- 
| tant about fifty miles, 


AURELIUS. 


SOME time in the latter end of the summer 
of 1795, Eld’r David Irish came into this place, 
and preached to the people, the Lord added 
his blessing, so that on the 18th of November 
the same year, ten persons entered into church 
relation. About this time the Lord began to 
pour out his spirit in convicting and convert- 
ing sinners in a most glorious manner, the 
stout hearted were broken down, while young 
converts were shouting hosannas to the son of 
David, the hearts of God’s people were made 
to rejoice, and join the blessed theme; their 
little cottages became praying houses, and the 
wilderness that not long since was a waste 
howling desert, where savages and beasts of 
prey were wont to roam, became as_ pools of 
living water.—This church lies westerly from 
Springfield, distant about one hundred miles. 

FIRST LITCHFIELD. 

In September 1794, a number of Baptist 
professors met in conference to consult on mat- 
ters relating to Christ’s militant kingdom; and 
| feeling it a matter of importance they agreed 
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to continue their conferences. On the 15th of 
March 1795 they embodied as a church, the 
church at Fairfield and Palatine gave them 
fellowship. Their number was seven. Soon 
after the Lord poured out his spirit in a re- 
markable manner, sinners were awakened and 
many we trust were brought to the knowledge 
of the truth, so that twenty were added to the 
church, besides several who united with the 
Congregational Society in this place. In 1799 
this church was again visited by the spirit of 
God in a special manner, and twelve were add- 
ed to the church in the space of four months. 
This church lies west from Springfield, distant 
about 30 miles. 


SCIPIO. 


FOR a particular account of the rise of this 
church, the reader is referred to their letter to 
the Association for 1796. This church lies 
westerly from Springfield, distant about one 
hundred and six miles. 


Extracts of letters from the Churches, for 1796. 


Butternuts. “ Destitute of a pastor, desire 
“the assistance of our Brethren in the minis- 
‘*try, our number small, our progress slow, we 
“have lost one of our members by death the 
** preceding year.” 


First Otsego. “We remain stedfast in the 
“truth, endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
“spirit iu the bonds of peace. We are not ig- 
“norant of the devices of satan: but yet, 
“thoug!: satan desires to sift Christ's followers 
““as wheat, we believe the Saviour prayeth for 
“us still; so that we can sing of mercy and 
“judgment.” 


Aurelius, “In comfortable circumstances 
“the Lord is pouring out his spirit.” 


First Litchfield. “* We have great reason, in 
“this infant settlement, to bless the Lord for 
“his goodness unto us. At present it is not 
““with us as in months past, not many conver- 
“sions lately among us, but brotherly love 
“abounds and we enjoy peace among our- 
“selves. We have no pastor.” 


Baeter. “It appears to be a night season 
“with us, and through much tribulation we 
“march but slowly; nevertheless we rejoice 
“that there is among us a general desire to 
“ press forward.” 


Spring- “We remain stedfast in the doc- 

Jjield, “trine of the Gospel. The Lord hath 
“bl.ssed us with aspirit of love and union the 
“ year past, and some additions have been made 
“to the church.” 


Second Bur- 


“Tt gives us pleasure to see 
lington. 


“ God hath planted churches, and 


“gives the sweet breathing of his holy spirit 
“ to revive the heart of his children.” 


Otego. “We wish to continue our union 


“with the churches; desiring that they may 
“be enabled to contend earnestly for the faith. 
“ We enjoy acomfortable union, endeavoring to 
“withstand the wiles of the adversary, believ- 
“ing that we shall reap if we faint not.” 


Charlestown. “We retain the same senti- 
“ments in divine things as when we last 
“addressed you: We have to lament that cold- 
“ness too much prevails among us at present. 
“ A small addition has been made to our num- 
“‘ber the year past. We are feeble, and have 
“many trials to pass through. Brethren pray 
“for us, that we may have grace and wisdom 
“ given us to walk as becoming those professing 
** godliness.” 

Scipio. “The great Captain of our Salva- 
“tion, from motives originating in himself, has 
“seen fit, not only in the government of provi- 
“dence to cause this land which not long since 
“was a waste howling desert, inhabited only 
“by untutored savages and beasts of prey, to 
“be peopled with civilized beings; but he is 
“now: spreading the knowledge of divine 
“truths among us: God has in « glorious man- 
“ner within a /ew months poured out his spirit 
“here; our frolicking chambers have become 
“praying houses, and our young people in 
“some of these parts ars now running together 
“to bless and praise God's holy name. About 
“fifteen months ago a few Baptist professors 
“from different churches, residing in this 
“town met in conference to form an acquaint- 
“ance and obtain fellowship with each other. 
“We continued our conferences until the Octo- 
“ber following when we sent for a council, and 
“obtained the help of two Elders and some 
“Brethren who gave them fellowship as a 
“church in gospel order. We have had con- 
“ siderable additions since.” 


Second Ot- “We rejoice that the Lord 

ego. “reigna and that his gracious 
“‘ providence is over all his works, and that he 
“ takes peculiar care of his people who are the 
“purchase of the blood of Jesus, and for his 
“own Glory’s sake nourishes, supports com- 
“forts and cherishes, all who put their trust in 
“him; and though he is pleased to lead his 
“ people through great tribulation ; yet his rod 
“and his staff shall comfort them, and their 
“robes shall be made white in the blood of 
“the Lamb. Though we have often to mourn 
“here, we hope to rejoice hereafter. We trust 
“the Lord is with us, and we believe he will 
“ conduct us through our trials and bring us at 
“last to Glory.” 
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Third session of the Otsego Association, holden 
at Fairfield on the first Wednesday in September 
1797. 

Wednesday, September 6th, 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Association met. Introductory sermon from 
John xy, 16, by Eld’r James Bacon. Letters 
from the churches were read and the following 
account of the state of the churches was taken: 

5 


55 Added 358 
11 Diminished 71 


0 


Dismissed 
Excluded 


Died 
9 


a Increase 287 
71 

For the circular letters the reader is referred 
to the printed minutes for each year. 

Eight churches and three ministers were 
added to the association at this session. It 
was avery comfortable time. The people of 
God rejoiced in the flourishing of the Redeem- 


er’s kingdom, in this wilderness. 


Accounts of the churches received into fellowship 
at this time. 


SECOND LITCHFIELD. 


November 10th 1796, met at the house of 
Aaron Peabody to converse on religious sub- 
jects, when several told their-experience. They 
had several meetings after this, until Feb. 7th 
1797 when they met, agreed upon articles of 
faith and covenant and voted to send for a 
council to inspect their doings. 

Accordingly a council, consisting of the 
churches in Fairfield Palatine, 2d in Burling- 
ton, and the first in Litchfield, convened March 
10th, 1797 at the house of B’r Cole, in Litch- 
field: when after inspecting their articles and 
covenant they unanimously gave them fellow- 
ship as a church in sister relation; their num- 
ber was fifteen. This church lies westerly from 
Springfield distant about twenty-miles. 


KORTRIGHT. 


IN May, 1792, Warner Lake and his wife, 
who were members of Elder Gray’s church, of 
‘Great-Barrington, moved their family to Kort- 
right patent. They soon set up a religious 
meeting. 

IN the spring of the year 1793, there appear- 
ed a considerable attention among the few 
‘scattered inhabitants, In July, Elder Gray by 
their request visited them, and baptized seven, 
Three more members from Elder Gray’s church 
had lately come into the place. At this time 
they entered into covenant and on the 9th of 
July, 1793 Elder Gray gave them fellowship as 
a church: their number was thirteen. About 
this time B’r Lake began to speak to them ina 
doctrinal way. In the summer of 1794 the 
church called B’r Lake to ordination. October 


“s 
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80, 1794, the church in Great-Barrington and 
the church in Coeymans met in council, for the 
purpose of orduining B’r Lake. After having 
enquired into matters which were necessary 
they proceeded on the following day to set 
him apart by the imposition of hands, which 
was done in the following manner: Eld. Gray 
performed the first prayer, and preached from 
1 Cor. iv. 1.2. Eld, Mudge prayed the ordina- 
tion prayer and gave the charge. Eld, Gray 
gave the right hand of fellowship. The sum- 
mer past there was something of a revival, and 
ten or twelve were baptized. Soon after the 
ordination a reformation began, which spread 
into Harpersfield, and about twenty were added 
to the church. 
In 1797 another small revival took place, 
and sixteen were added tothe church. This 
church lies southeasterly from Springfield, dis- 
tant about 40 miles. 

PARIS. 
ABOUT the 20th of March 1796 Elder East- 
man moved his family into Paris, and immedi- 
ately set up a religious meeting. About the 
beginning of May the same year, he, together 
with baptist professors met in conference for 
the purpose uf forming an acquaintance. 
About the 18th of December the same year 
Elder Eastman being gone a journey, Elder 
Butler came into the place, and preached a 
fervent sermon which was accompanied with a 
divine blessing; a considerable revival took 
place and sixteen souls were hopefully converted. 
March the 9th, 1797 they met and covenanted 
together to watch over one another as a band 
of brothers. 
May 30th agreed to call a council for inspect- 
ing their order. 
July 6th, 1797, a council convened at b'r 
David Wood's house in Paris, consisting of the 
churches in Whitestown, 1st Litchfield, Fair- 
field Palatine, Petersburg, 2d Burlington and 
Schuyler. The council, after duly enquiring 
into their circumstances and inspecting their 
articles gave them fellowship. Their number 
was twenty-seven: Thischurch lies about west 
from Springfield, distant about forty miles. 


NORTH CHURCH BURLINGTON. 


In June, 1795, Elder Ashbel Hosmer moved 
into Burlington and began to improve with the 
second church in that town. In October fol- 
lowing he joined with the church as a member 
in full communion, but never was considered 
as the pastor of said church. He preached 
art of the time with a congregational society 
in the north part of the town, which society 
was the first in that part of the town that set 
up and maintained religious meetings. About 
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the beginning of February 1797 he requested | 
and received a letter of dismission from the | 
church. The said society finding that he was | 
dismissed from the church requested him to | 
tarry and preach with them, and a number of 
baptist professors having moved into the vicin- 
ity, and attended upon that meeting, he agreed 
to their request. 

Feb, 9th. 1797, Eld. Hosmer, with the above 
mentioned baptists met in conference, and the 
following question was proposed: “Is it ex- 
“ »edient for us to attempt to unite in covenant 
“asa gospel church?” Answered in the affirm- 
ative. Six persons who had been baptized 
and one who had not related their experience, 
then conferred on the general principles of the 
baptists, and found a happy agreement. 

May 15th, 1797, they again met and agreed 
to articles of faith and a covenant, and voted 
to consider themselves in future as a church of 
Christ. They likewise agreed to call a council 
to look into their order. They also voted to 
give Elder Hosmer a call to the pastoral charge | 
of the church, to which he assented. 

June 14th, 1797, the church in Springfield, 
ist and 2d Otsego, 2d and 3d in Burlington | 
met in council in Burlington, and after examin- 
ing into their order gave them fellowship as a | 
church in gospel order. The council likewise 
gave them fellowship in their calling Eld. Hos- 
mer to the pastoral charge. Their number was | 
fourteen. This church lies southwesterly from | 
Springfield, distant about 28 miles. 


SECOND RICHFIELD. 


In the summer of 1796, Eld. Roots was 
preaching part of the time in the northeast 
part of Richfield, in the succeeding Autumn 
God was pleased to pour out his spirit on that 
small settlement, the people began to attend on 
conferences frequently, and a number were 
hopefully converted. Several of the brethren 
in the ministry frequently visited and preached 
among the people and baptized a number. In 
one of their conferences they agreed to consider 
themselves in the character of a church, they 
also voted to call a council. 

April 26th, 1797, a council consisting of 
Springfield, Stuart’s Patent, 1st in Richtield 
and 2d in Litchfield churches convened and 
gave them fellowship as a church in gospel 
order. Theirnumber was sixteen. From this 
time until they joined with the association 
their number increased to twenty-seven. This 
church lies west from Springfield, distant about 
twelve miles, 


AUGUSTA alias NEWPETERSBURG. 


| visited and baptized five of them: 


| Lord’s Supper 





On the 15th of December, 1795, a number of 


persons met in conference according to previous 
appointment, several persons gave a reli ition of 
their experience. August 16th, 1796, in con- 
ference Elders Bacon, Butler, Eastman and 
Holmes being present, a number of doctrinal 
propositions were discussed and agreed upon. 

Oct. 27th, 1796, they agreed to send tor 
council, Nov. 9th, 1796, a council consisting 
of 1st Litchfield and Fairfield Palatine churches 
convened and gave them fellowship as a church 
in regular order, Their numbers were nine, 
This church lies westerly from Springfield, 
about forty miles distant. 

WHITESTOWN., 

A number of professors of the congregational 
denomination, in Whitestown, did, in the 
month of Oct. 1795, covenant together to hold 
up religious meetings, The February follew- 
ing Eld, Stephen Parsons, from Connecticut 
and in June 
1796, having set apart a day for fasting and 
prayer entered into covenant to walk together 
asachurch. Eld. Parsons being present ona 
visit assisted them to articles and covenant, 
gave them fellowship and administered the 
to them the next Lord’s day. 
Their number was seven. The September fol- 
lowing Eld. Parsons moved to Whitestown and 
settled with them, Thischurch lies northwest- 
erly from Springfield, distant about 40 miles. 


FIRST HAMILTON. 


A. D. 1795 a small number of people pitched 
on the head waters Chenango, about 100 miles 
west of Albany. They soon set up a religious 
meeting. June 24th, 1796 they met in confer. 
ence at the house of B’r Samuel Payne, and 
gave a relation of their experience to each 
other; they continued their conference by ad- 
journments until Aug. 19th, 1796, when a coun- 
cil met, and after proper inquiries advised 
them to examine their articles which they had 
previously drawn, and compare them with the 
articles of other churches, to which result they 
agreed. On the 29th of September, 1796, they 
sent for a council which convened on the 10th 
of Oct. 1796, consisting of the churches in 
Fairfield Palatine, 2d and 3d in Burlington and 
ist in Litchfield. The council after a candid 
inspection of their doings gave them fellow- 
ship as achurch in gospel order, Their num- 
ber was 12, This chureh is situate from 
springfield southwesterly, distant about forty- 
five miles. 


We have not been able to obtain the letters 
for the year 1797, therefore we cannot present 
our readers with any extracts from them. 


—_ -— -—- - 
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Fourth Session of the Otsego Association, holden 
at Franklin on the 5th and 6th of September, 
1798. 

Wednesday, Sept. 5th, at 10 o’Clock A. M. 

The Association opened with public worship. 
A sermon from Romans x, 13, 14, 15 was deliv- 
ered by Elder Parsons. 

Letters from the churches were read, and the 
following account of the state of the churches 
was taken: 


Dismissed 20 Added 308 
Excluded 40 Decrease 68 
Died 8 —— 
Decrease 68 


Increase 240, present year. 


Three churches were added at this time. <A 
very comfortable time. The presence of Zion's 
King was conspicuous, For the particular tran- 


sactions at this meeting and the circular letter | 


the reader is referred to the printed minutes for 

this year. 

An account of the churches received at this 
Session. 


SECOND NORWICi. 


moved from Nine Partners, did in the year 
1795, set up and continue conferences until the 
24th of Feb. 1797, when they received fellow- 


ship as a church in gospel order by the church 


in Hamilton. Their number was 14. This 
church lies southwesterly from Springfield, dis- 
tant about 45 miles. 


POMPEY. 


In autumn, 1704, a considerable number of 


baptist professors in Pompey and Manlius cov- 
enanted to support the worship of God, in his 
own appointed ways. In 1797 several persons 
were brought to the knowledge of the truth. 
#In October the same year Eld. Holmes from 
New York baptized seven persons, who were 
the first baptized in this country. 

In Feb. 1798, a church consisting of fifteen 
members received fellowship. This church lies 
west from Springfield distant seventy miles. 


OXFORD. 


other baptist professors in the town of Oxford 
met in conference and agreed to form a church ; 
October 4th, 1797, received fellowship by the 
church in Paris and first in Norwich. This 
church lies west: from Springfield distant about 
fifty miles. 


Extracts from letters of the Churches, for 1798, 


Butternuts. “We mourn that our practice is 
“not more conformable to our principles. It 
“is a time of coldness, though not of entire 


|}*eree of 





| “dren & neighbors are at stake! 
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“insensibility ; a comfortable union among the 
“brethren; some argent desires with fervent 
“eries ascending the hill of God for the out- 
“pouring of the divine spirit, and the in- 


| * wathering of souls into the kingdom of God.” 


| Jat Otse Jo. 


“Having obtained help of God 
continue until now: though we wade 
“through many trials yet a number appear not 
“ discouraged; we have l 


“we 


had some addition.” 


Aurelius. “God is good and deals in judge- 
* mentand 


mercy though not in anger. 
over into Macedonia and help us.” 
Ist Liteh ji ld. “We enjoy a 


union: in 


* Come 


niortable de- 


0} 


( 
this we have reason to 
rcjoice and give God thanks always t 


» yet at 
“the same time we have 


“ 


reason to mourn our 
“unfaithfulness in so precious a cause; for we 
“are not insensible of the growing evils in the 
“Jand and in the church, particularly the 
‘*neglect of the worship of God, which has a 
“tendency to quench the holy spirit, is a vio- 
* lation of a divine command, gives the adver- 
“sary an advantage and causes the faithful to 


| mourn,” 
Anumber of Baptist professors who had re- | 


Whifestown, “We are happy to say that in 
“the midst of prevailing iniquity, we had a 
“small number whose faces appear to be set 
“towards Zion, and are seeking a city which 
“hath foundations: while we have reason to 
“mourn the low state of vital piety in this 
“place, and want of the powerful quickening 
“and sanctifying influence of the holy spirit ; 
“vet we feel indebted to sovereign grace that 


| ‘a measure of christian stedfastness possesseth 


“this little community, and we have hitherte 
“‘ been preserved from any particular breach of 
“ christian fellowship ; and still enjoy a degree 
“of union in the worship of God, and in the 
“ordinances of the gospel among ourselves.” 


Burlington North. “We enjoy peace. We re- 
Church ‘* joice in the advancement of the 
“glorious cause of our Redeemer in this wil- 
“derness; the happy prospect before us seem 


| ‘to promise much: if the blessing be not lost 
| ‘by selfgratulation, or squandered away by 


’ _. | “languor or diffidence, nothing can more retard 
IN the month of Sept. Eld. Smith, with | 


“ the progress of real religion, than ostentatious 
“views, or idle neglect of God’s ordinances or 
“worship. The souls of our unconverted chil- 
God bath in 
“ former days, wrought gloriously for our help : 
* how unreasonable would it then be, for us to 
“provoke him to take away his presence from 
“us: our warmest wishes are for the continu- 
“ance of the divine presence with us and you.” 


Springfield. “It hath pleased the Lord to 
‘“continue among us the year past, a degree of 
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“Jove and harmony, for which. we desire to be 
“* thankful.” 


Schuyler and “ A low time in the church ; yet 
Whitestown ‘notwithstanding the prevailing 
‘indifference among us, God has been kind, 
‘and we have had considerable additions.” 


2d Burlington. 
“ing among us.” 


Ozford. “ Brethren we think it a privilege, as 
“well as duty, to make ourselves known to 
“you, and tell what the Lord has done in this 
‘‘place, which but a few years since was a 
“ howling desert. But God has called together 
“a number of his dear children (as we believe) 
“ & they united in the bonds of love, according 
“todivine rule. Since we have embodied, we 
“have passed thro’ scenes of affliction and 
“trials; but oursituation at present is pleasant 
“and lovely: we enjoy something of God’s 
** erace, and the smiles of his countenance, and 
‘““ we can truly say, the Lord is good.” 


“Peace and harmony prevail- 


Hamilton. This letter takes notice of the con- 
duct of divine providence, in changing the 
howling desert into a fruitful field; and that 
they enjoy peace and amity among themselves, 
and trust that the Lord has seen fit often to 
give them his comforting presence and that it 
continues a comfortable time among them. 


Oteyo. “God we trust has begun to return 
‘the captivity of Zion in our land, by sending 
“forth his holy spirit among us, causing stout 
‘*hearted sinners to bow before his word, and 
“fall victims to sovereignty; being in some 
““measure sensible that they were lost in sin 
“and justly condemned by God’s righteous 
“law, and that he has by his matchless grace 

. “enabled some of our youth to speak of his 
“goodness for his deliverance of their souls ; 
“while under the protection of heaven we do 
“feel to acknowledge our imperfection. We 
“have a comfortable union among ourselves at 
“ this time.” 


Charlestown. “ Continue stedfast in sentiments, 
“no difficulty, a small addition.” 


Scipio. “The Lord has seen fit to preserve us 
“in union and made some addition, so that we 
‘have reason to bless his holy name ; notwith- 
“standing we live in the midst of Deists, in- 
*‘fidels and opposers of christianity; yet we 
“feel (with the assistance of God) to maintain 
“‘the ground against all the assaults of earth 


“and hell. The Lord reigns let the earth 
“ rejoice.” 
Paris. “The Lord has been pleased to make 


“some additions to our number the year past, 
“‘and at present we are not destitute of tokens 
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“for good, and blessed testimonies of the pow- 
“er and grace of Christ, so that we feel com- 
“ fortable and stedfast.” 


lst Norwich. 
“ tions.” 


2d Norwich. “ Blessed be God where he has 
“begun a good work he will carry it on unto 
“the day of the Lord Jesus. We rejoice that 
“this country which was but a little while 
“since a pathless wild, inhabited only by sav- 
“ages and beasts of prey, has now become a 
“mountain of praise to the most high God; 
“and that there are so many baptist churches 
“erected and erecting into an associated body.” 


“General union and some addi- 


2d Burlington. “It is a matter of grief to see 
“religion opposed and ridiculed by the world 
“in general, but how much more ought our 
“sorrow to increase when we daily see those 
“who are the professed followers of Jesus 
“lightly esteem the gospel institutions, and 
“can easily pass by religious duties. But we 
“have some consolation from God’s word, be- 
“lieving the Lord knows who are his; and 
“that when Zion is purged her sons will come 
“forth as gold that is tried. We have passed 
“under many trials since our last interview, 
“but God hath preserved us. We enjoy a com- 
“ fortable union at present, our great complaint 
“is general coldness, which is productive of a 
“creat neglect of religious duties.” 


Augusta Prays for the union, peace, harmony, 
and prosperity of Zion. 


Kortright. “Brethren having spoken union 
“with you, we wish to maintain our corres- 
“pondence with you, from which we conceive 
‘*so many advantages arise, especially in this 
“day in which earth and hell are uniting their 
“forces, and are directing their attacks against 
“revealed religion. It is a time that calls for 
“every soldier of Jesus, to make use of those 
“‘ weapons described by the Apostle, in defence 
“of the truth; and as the token of God's 
“displeasure hang over our land, it becomes 
“ every christian to lie near the throne of Grace, 
“crying to God that} may avert those judg- 
“ments if consistent with his will; that truth 
“may spread; that anti-christian delusions 
“may fall; the powers of darkness tremble, 
“and the children of God gain the victory 
“through faith in Jesus’ name. Our present 
“circumstances are not very flattering, nor yet 
“particularly discouraging. Some trials have 
“attended us the year past, but in the midst 
“ of affliction God has remembered mercy, and 
“we have some refreshings; upon the whole 
““we can say we have joy in the midst of mourn- 
“ ing.” 
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2d Litchfield. “ We maintain the form of re- 
“ligion, and continue in union and brotherly 
“love among ourselves,” 

Franklin. “We have comfortable agree 
“ment among ourselves, but much wanting in 
“those lively exercises that we enjoyed in 
“ vears past.” 


Fairfield, Palatine. 


a 
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B. Dawson, Esq., contains a very sharp and bit- 


| ter criticism on this part of the Socicty’s volume, 


| in which he assumes to have discovered numer- 
| ous errors and falschoods of so flagrant a charac- 
i ter as, in his view, to justify him in making a 
‘charge of intended deception and fraud on the 


* With reluctance we in- | 


*‘form you that it is a low time among us‘as | 


“to religion, and some trials; notwithstanding | 


“we hope to come off conquerers 


through 
“Christ.” 


| To BE CONTINUED. | 


WI.—-VINDICATION OF VOLUME FIRST OF | 
VER- | 


THi# COLLECTIONS OF THE 
MONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, FROM 
THE ATTACKS OF THE WHEW YORK HIS 
TORICAL MAGAZINE. 

By Hon. Hi.anp Haun. 


AVITIL ILLUSTRATIVE Nores Anp A Lerrer, LN 
RESPONSE TO GoVERNOR HALL, 


By Henry B. Dawson. 


In the former volume of these Collections, 


part of the Committee 
claims that their work not » fair account of 
actual proceedings, but is a ‘‘ reconstructed 
“record” got up by the Committee for the pur- 
pose of placing the conduct of the Vermonters, 
in their early controversy with New York, on a 


of Publication.* Tle 


is 


‘more favorable footing than their original pro- 
| ceedings would warrant, and that their publica- 


tion is therefore ** entirely useless as an authority 
‘in historical enquiry.” This charge of fraud 
in the publication, if well-founded, not only 
deprives 1t of historical authority, but ensures 
the just condemnation of the Committee of Pub- 
lication by all lovers of honesty and truth. 

The chronic propensity of Mr. Dawson to 
treat such opinions as do not coincide with his 


| own, as founded in dishonesty and crime, must 


be well known to the readers of his Magazine, 


‘and some of them may have noticed that this 
propensity becomes peculiarly active and violent 


published in 1870, an attempt was made to em- | 


"body in chronological order such authentic ac- 
-counts as could be found of the proceedings of 
the different Conventions of the inhabitants of 
the New Hampshire Grants, prior to the estab- 
Hishment of the State Government of Vermont, in 
1778. 
could be found, and information in regard to 
their proceedings was sought for in all quarters 
where it was thought it might be obtained. 
Among the sources from which 
was procured, were the fourth volume of The 


ry = . 2 30 (! “onti 3 | 
No original Journals of those Conventions | « tive ‘for the sudden attempt of Heman'Allen to with- 


| **ists,” ** nullifiers,” 


Documentary History of New York:, the pub- | 


lished Journals of the New York Congress of 
1775, the Connecticut Courant, published at 
Hartford, for the year 1777, Mr. Slade’s Ver- 
mont State Pupers, the manuscript papers in the 
oftices of the Secretaries of State at Albany and 


whenever any question of Vermont history is 
concerned, He has, in his Magazine, habitually 
sought to stigmatize Vermonters by branding 


{them with opprobrious epithets, calling them 


** secessioi- 
* thieves,” ete., 
impossible for 


‘*renegade Green Mountain Boys,” 
** traitors,” 


ete.; and it has also seemed 


_ * The only approach to a charge of fraud that there is, 
in the criticism referred to, is that contained in these 
words: “*6.—The interpolation of a line, assigning a mo- 


“draw the insurgents’ Petition and Remonstrance from 
‘* before the Continental Congress, was simply a piece of 
“ impertinence on the part of the Editors, and is @ Jraud 


| *on those who shall read these re-constructed Minutes : 
information | 


* there is no such reason assigned, in the real Minutes, as 
“* written by the Secretary of the Convention.” 

On page 10 of this Vindication, as the reader will per- 
ceive, Governor Hall admits that such an interpolation has 
been made in ithe Society's printed copy; and if the inter- 


| polation of words, whether adversely controlling the sense 


or otherwise, i” the same character as the original text 
and without a word of explanation or caution to the read- 
er, isnot “‘@ Sraveé on those who shall read that re-con- 


| ** structed *’ paper, 1 do not understand what the meaning 


Montpelier, and a Manuscript copy, from what | 


was believed to be an authentic copy of the Jour- | in law, @ Jorgery ; and if the Society's Committee of 


nals of several Conventions in 1776 and 1777. 


The sources from which the accounts of these | after, a more prudent silence. 


proceedings were obtained were distinctly indi- 
rated in the publication itself, cither by intro- 
ductory statements or foot-notes, so that the 
verification of each part, and the credit to which 
it was entitled, could be conveniently tested by 
historical students. 

The number of the New York [listorical 
Magazine for January, 1871, edited by Henry 


His. Mae. Vou. X. 4. 


of the word “ fraud ” is— if Governor Hall will ask the Dis- 
trict Attorney of Bennington-county, that official will tell 
him that such an interpolation in any document would be, 


Publication is wise, it will, in this instance, remember the 
story of the monkey climbing the pole, and maintain, here- 


My readers can judge between the Ma 
Governor, in this case.—H. B. D. 

t The Governor’s conclusions, in this instance, entirely 
agree with those of Tue Historica Macazinr—a convic- 
tion, on such a charge, would necessarily invalidate all 
title to respectability—and as he has admitted the entire 
truth of the Magazine’s charge of interpolation, Iam hap- 
RY in the knowledge that the Governor, as well as the 
Magazine, will look elsewhere, hereafter, for an Guthori- 
tative copy of the documents under review, than in the 
Society’s Collections.—H. B. D. 


razine and the 
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him to notice the work of a Vermonter without, 
as'in his present article, impugning the motives 
of the writer, misrepresenting his statements, 
and charging him with unfounded delinquencies.* 
This continued exhibition of his bitter hostility, 
together with the seriousness of his present 
charge against the integrity of Vermont history, 
must be our apology for a somewhat extended 
«xatifination of the grounds on which he founds 
his criticisms. 

Mr. Dawson commences his present strictures 
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shows that it was made from copies, because no 
originals could be found, and as what he claims 
as the original Minutes must have come recently 
into his hands, it would seem to have been no 
more than fair for him to give some account of 
his newly-discovered manuscript, before con- 
demning others for not following it, and thus 
also enabling others, as well as himself, tu form 
an opinion of what his new discovery really was, 
and to judge of the credit to which it was enti- 
tled. It might possibly turn out that Mr. Daw- 


by stating that, in their publication, the Society | son has vot in his possession ‘* the original Min- 
‘‘ employed a copy instead of the original manu-| ‘‘ utes” of any of these Conventions, but only 
“scripts.” It is true that copies only were em- | Copics,—perhaps only the same book from 


ployed, and for the reason which is fully declar- 
ed in their publication, that no originals could 
be found. Parts of the proceedings of several 
Conventions were found in newspapers, and in 
other publications, and in different manuscripts, 
as before stated, the most important of the latter 
_ being a copy of the proceedings of several Con- 
ventions, furnished by the Hon. James H. Phelps, 
of West Townshend, Vermont, which manu- 
script, and the use made of it, are particularly | 
mentioned in the publication itself. The copy, as 
Judge Phelps informed the Committee, was 
made by him in 1852, from the back part of an 
old account-book, in which Doctor Jonas Fay, 
who had been Clerk of some of the Conventions, 
had made charges against his patients for medi- 
cal services. The book was in the possession of 
Judge Phelps but a short time, and he was un- 
able tu give any certain account of what became 
of it, though he thought it might probably be 
found in the possession of some of Doctor Fay's 
descendants. Inquiries were made for it, in 
quarters where it was thought most likely to be 
found, but without success, and it wae accord- 
ingly stated (page 49) that it was ‘‘ not known 
** to be now in existence. +” 

Mr. Dawson, in his criticism, undertakes to 
show the inaccuracy of the Society’s publication 
by comparing it with what he calls *‘ the original 
** Minutes, as left by the Secretary who wrote 
** them; ” but he does not state the form in which 
those ‘‘ original Minutes” have been preserved, 
or how or where he obtained them, or give any 
description of tiem, or specify any evidence of | 
tlieir authenticity.t As the Society’s publication 


| 
| 


| 


* (Norz, py Governor Haut.) Jlistorical Magazine, I., 
x., Supplement, 199; IL., 1 , 184; v., 345-347 and 399-401 ; and | 
vul., 187, 

t Reference is made, concerning what Tan Historroa. 
Macazine really said of the shortcomings of the copyist 
aad proof-readers of the Society’s version, to the copy of 
the Magazine's article, which has been re-produced on page 
64, post. 
if the reader can discover any wickedness in what he 
shall tind there, or much difference from what the Govern- 
or has, himself, said concerning them, I shall be very 
much surprised.—H. B. D 

+ It was pot necessary for the Magazine to anticipate 
any such doubts as those which Governor Hall has pre- 


which Judge Phelps copied—the entries in which 
were certified—not as ‘original Minutes,” but 
as copies—sometimes with the words ‘* Errors. 
‘** excepted,” as muy be seen in the Society's 
publication at pages 13, 15, 16, 20, 34, 37, 42.* 
But, whatever may be the character of the mann- 
script by which Mr. Dawson calls in question 
the correctness of the Society's publication, it. 
will be found, on examination, that several of 
the most important defects which he names have 
no existence in point of fact. and that the resi- 
due of them are so trivial and harmless as to 
preclude any idea, in an unprejudiced mind, 
that they cou'd have been made for any sinister 
purpose whatever, much less for that which Mr. 
Dawson supposes, of enhancing the credit of 
Vermont at the expense of New York. In an 
account of some twenty different Conventions 
held during a period of twelve years, from 
1765 to L777, which covers over fifty pages of 


sented, nor is it, now, necessary to gratify his idle curiosi- 
ty. The Magazine plainly described its authority as “ the 
* original Minutes, as left by the Secretary who wrote 
“them;”' and, whatever may be the failings of the Mag 
azine, it has not yet been obliged to resort to falsehood, in 
order to bolster up a bad cause—Governor Hall will under- 
stand me. 

I know of what I write when I say, as I do say, that 
the Magazine's words meant what they clearly indicated 
as their legitimate meaning—its authority for condemning, 
as unfaithful, what the Society had published, was ** ri 
** ORIGINAL MINUTES, AS LEFT BY THE SFORETARY WHO WROTH 
“cuem;” and if that description shall not be satisfactory, 
the Governor can make the most of what he assumes to bo 
the deficiency of his information.—H. B. D. 


* The Society's — version of the Winuies referred 
to, were printed from a copy of Judge Phelps's copy, of 
somebody elze’s copy, of ‘* the original Minutes, as lett by 
“* the Secretary who wrote them;” and that precious man- 
uscript, before the printers were allowed to see it, was 
further filtered through a portion of the Committee and 
doctored up, 80 as to make it less disagreeable to somé Ver- 
mont palates, by the interpolations and alterations in the 
text to which the Magazine referred. It would not have 
been prudent to entrust in such hands any paper which 
could possibly make against the pre senaeitel ideas of 
such a Committee; and if the gentleman who was t1en tho 
honored President of the Vermont Historical Socie’y and a 
member, if not the Chairman, of the Committee who sent 
this disputed volume to the press, were now alive, Govern- 
or Hall could learn from him not only just why some things 
were not done, of which the Governor is now so noisy, but, 
also, just why some others were done, concerning which 
Tan Historioan Macazine has yet said nothing.—H. B. DB 
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the volume, and includes the names of more | ever, whether it bore date the tenth or the twen- 
than two hundred different persons, many of | tieth of December; * and in regard to the other 
them several times repeated, the industry of the' supposed error complained of by Mr. Dawson, 
critic has enabled him to discover three or four | we fail to see what ‘‘ the distinction with a dif- 
instances in which he claims that either the} ‘‘ ference” can possibly be. No question depend - 
christian or surname of an individual is wrongly jing on the language of the article respecting 
iven, and nearly as many in which he says the | ‘‘ the free circulation” of the law of New York 
ay of the proper month is erroneously stated, } appears to have been voted upon. The Conven- 
but none of them changing the character of the} tion resulted in a Petition to the Cuntinental 
proceedings in the smallest degree. These, and | Congress, to be allowed, for the preservation of 
such like errors, which may be found in almost | their land-titles, to serve against Great Britain, 
all publications, and even in the critic's own ar-| under the Congress, as inhabitants of the New 
ticdle—all of which would have been readily | Hampshire Grants, and not under New York, of 
accounted for by an impartial reader, as innocent } which Petition the critic afterwards takes special 
mistakes of the copyist or of the type, with| notice. The omission of the word *‘not” in the 
other charges which are unfounded in fact-— | Society’s publication. if it really was an omission, 
make up his indictment against the Society for| was doubtless an error of the copyist or the 
fraud in their publication. * printer, and would have been so regarded by 

Mr. Dawson, after stating that “« merely | any one not anxiously seeking a pretext for fault- 
‘casual glance at the reconstructed record has | finding. +t 
‘‘ tisfied us [him] that it is entirely unreliable as 
“material for history,” proceeds to specify what 
he terms the ‘‘ more important errors, in this very 
“important portion of the volume” of the ro- 
ciety, under separate and distinct heads, four- 
teen in number, each of which we will now 
proceed to notice in its order. We shall be 
obliged to occupy more space in the investiya- 
tion than we could desire, from the necessity we 
feel of copying most of the critic’s complaints in 
full, that we may not be accused of doing him 
injustice in stating them, us well as to exhibit to 
our readers the temper, or, a3 the lawyers would 
call it, the que animo, of his production. 

We give SpectFICATION No, 1 a8 near as may 
be, verbatim ct literati, as follows : 


No. 2.—Under this specitication, Mr. Dawson 
charges that Oliver Hvits, and not Oliver Hrerts, 
was un “ Assistant Clerk of the Convention of 
‘January 16, 1775,’ and that it was James 
Hard, and not James Hurd, who ‘‘ served on 
**the Committee to whom the third Article in 
**the Warrent was referred.” Well, it may be 
that Mr. Dawson is right. Both the Assistant 
Clerk and the Committee-man were persons un- 
known to fame, and it is impossible now to 
ascertain exactly how they wrote their names, 
for to this day Kverts, Hard, and Lurd are 
names of many families in Vermont, and Hrits 
is rarely, if indeed ever, used except incorrectly 
for Everts; but what shall be thought of a 
critic who shall gravely found a charge of fraud 
against respectable persons, on the discovery of 
so slight 2 variation in the spelling of the names 
of two obscure individuals, who had probably 
been dead for more than half a century ? ¢ 


‘*1,.—The Warrent for the first meeting, dated, 
“according to this version, ‘ ARLINGTON, 10th 
“*Decr. 1775’ was really dated ‘ ARLINGTON, 
“620th Deer. 1775 ;’ and the third article of the 
‘same Warrent, instead of providing ‘To see if 
“**the Law of New York shall have free circula- 


a 


“ an gen was one of accuracy in the Society’s ver- 
‘tion where it doth infringe on o ‘operties. | Sion, and the necessary consequences which depend on 
5s 4 asin ‘8 i ~ perties, accuracy, therein—nothing more. If the Society’s version 
** or Titles of Lands, or Riots (so called) in de- | is inaccurate, it is necessarily unreliable as an authority, 
*** fence of the same,’ as indicated in this volume, SE ee ee ae oa oa ee as 
“ : erin mae cee de rity. ose of instancing 
really provided * to see if the Law of New | such inaceuracies, and thus of impeaching its authority 
“** York shall have free circulation where it doth | and — a thus referred to the 
“ae safe a ale i sottnnts os a differ. | error of the date o is Warrant, without stopping to iv- 
a not infringe, . otis a distinction with a differ quire whether or not this change of date was otherwise 
ence, which will be useful to those who shall 
‘study the temper of the Vermontese of that 


mischievous.—H. B. D. 
“period, with due attention.” 














_t If there is no difference between the words “ where it 
* doth infringe” and ** where it doth not infringe, ’ then 
| Governor Hall s remarks are sensible: but if there is such 
The Conventi - whic . ‘tice iz ,,, | 2 difference. the Society’s version is a falsittzation of the 
W “ah = ntion, of which the notice in the | truth, co that extent; and the Magazine's notice of it was, 
Warrant dated at Arlington was given, was to be | to the same extent, justifiable. 
holden at Dorset, the sixteenth of January, | My readers can judge between us.—H. B. D. 
penis ‘ 
(76, and it was ce 








tainly of no moment what-} + The reader will perceive, by turning to the copy of 
5 bb reas what the Magazine really said on this subject—page 64, 
a ee post—that no such “charge of frand against respectable 

The reader is referred to page 64, post, for what the | *‘ persons’ as Governor Hull has here mentioned, nor any 
Magazine said on this portion of the subject, in the criti- | other “ charge,’’ of any kind, except one of inaccuracy in 
cism which has so much excited the Governor's indigna- | copying a document—the exact truth of which charge tha 
tion,—H. &. D, Governor does not deny—is to be found, in connection with 
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If we were to follow the example of the 
critic in cavilling at trifles, we might call his 
attention to errors of date and of spelling in 


that part of his own article already noticed, of | 


as great significance as those he charges upon the 
Society’s publication. Thus, in his second speci- 


fication, he speaks of the meeting at Dorset of | 


which the before-mentioned notice had been 
given, as having been held ‘the sixteenth day 
‘‘of January, 1775,”” when in fact it was not 
held till January, 1776, one year after, which is 
quite as important an error as that complained of 


by him in the alleged change of date from the 


twentieth to the tenth of December. Again, in 
his two first specifications, he uses three times a 
word which we have not been able to find in 
any modern dictionary in our possession, viz. the 
word Warrent. We suppose Mr.,Dawson wrote 
the word Warrant, with the letter @ in the last 
syllable, and that the heedless typesetter changed 
it into an e, three times repeated, which makes 
it quite as great a blunder as the supposed 


change of the name Hard to Hurd by mistaking | 


thie letter a for the letter ~. We are not so un- 


charitable as to charge Mr. Dawson with inten- | 


tional fraud in this matter. * 


Charge No. 3 is, that in the Petition to Con- | 


gress, which was adopted at the January Conven- 
tion of 1776, )efore-mentioned, the order of 
the King in Council making Connecticut-river 
the boundary between New York and New 
Hampshire, was recorded in the Minutes of the 
Convention ‘‘as of the date of the 4th of July, 
“A. D. 1764"; but that in the Socicty’s 
** reconstructed Minutes,” the date is given as the 
20th of July, 1764. We do 


the vriginal Minutes, \nut if it were, it was clear- 
ly aclerical mistake, which ought at once to be 
corrected, The oflicial certitied copy 
Order which was sent out from England = to 
Lieutenant-governor Colden, and which he pub- 





this particular subject, in any portion of what the Maga- 
zine said concerning the volume under examination; and 
he will perceive, too, that the Governor, in this portion of 
his Vindication, at least, has manufactured a falsehood, for 
the purpose of misrepresenting the Magazine, and without 
possessing a shadow of truth for a foundation for his 
untrue statement. 

The reader may ascertain something of the Governor’s 
standard for ascertaining who are “ respectable persons,” 
from this instance of his own respectability, as a writer of 
history.—H. B. D. 

* The evident errors of the press, in the Magazine's own 
words, to which the Governor refers, cannot excuse those 
errors in the Society’s versions of the words of others, 
which are not evident and cannot be ascertained without 
resorting to other works; nor can they be justified, under 
any circumstances nor to any extent. They are errors 
which escaped the observation of both the proof-reader and 
the printer; and, as such, [condemn them. The Govern- 
or’s charity is not desired ; and he can say of those errors 
as much or as little as shall best suit Ais own purposes, 

D. 


—H. B. 


not believe the | 
date was recorded as of the fourth of July in | 


of the | 
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‘lished to the settlers, by Proclamation, the 
| tenth of April, 1765, is found in the office of the 
| Secretary of State at Albany, in Volume XCII 
| of Colonial Manuscripts, at page 122. Copies of 
; it are in the fourth volume of Zhe Documentary 
| History of New York, at page 574;,in Volume 

Ill. of Belknap's New Lampshire, page 389. 
and in Slade’s Vermont State Papers, page 19, 
j all with the date of the twentieth of July, 1764, 
| That date is also given in all histories that treat 
| of the matter. The date of the Declaration of 
| American Independence might as well be stated 
to have ween the twentieth of July, as that of 
| the King’s Order to have been the fourth of that 
} month.* 


| The next specification of Mr. Dawson is as 
| follows : 


‘**4.—In the same Petition and Remonstrance, 
| ** reference was made, as duly recorded by the 
| ** Clerk of the Convention, on the Minutes of the 
| “* Convention, reference was made to the aggre. 
| *gate body of ‘Land Traders’ whom the 
| ** Vermontese were then resisting : in the recon- 
‘*structed Minutes, by interpolating the words 
‘of New York,’ those who have controlled the 
| **volume before us have managed to secure a 
| ** new weapon for their use, in their contest 
| “with the phantoms, from New Yorl:, which 
| ‘have so long haunted them.” 

i 
| The words ‘‘reference was made,” seem to 
{have heen ¢xterpolated in this specification. 
Shozld not Mr. Dawson call somebody to ac- 
jcount for this act of ve-construction? If the 
| reader will examine the publication complained 
of, he will find that the phrase ‘+ Land Traders 
‘Sof New York” is used three times in the 
| Petition, twice on page 17 and once on page 18. 
| In the first instanee, ‘the Monopolizing Land 
“Traders of New York” are charged avith 
being instrumentel—alter the petiticners had ob- 
| tained and settled on Grants from New Hamp- 
| shire-—-in procuring the King’s Order of. July, 
1764, changing their jurisdiction to New-York. 

























* The date of the King’s Order, per se, has nothing to 
do with this matter; and all the Governor’s words, on that 
subject, are thrown away. The only question was the av 
curacy of what purported to be a copy of a particular doe- 
ument—the written Minutes of a particular meeting—and 
I repeat what the Magazine said, before, that the Society’ 
copy was inaccurate and, as 2 copy of the Minutes refer- 
red to, it is worthless, 

The Committee had no right,in any case, to alters 
word in any document which it printed: when it violate! 
that well-known rule and altered ihe text of the document. 
ever 80 little, without even noting such alteration in 4 
Foot-note, it committed a double wrong—that of altering 
and that of not noting it—for which there can be no valid 
excuse, whatever, Governor Hall to the contrary notwith- 
standing. If the Committee desired to correct an error 
which existed, in the document, the only way which wai 
open to it was to leave the text unmutilated, and appends 
foot-note, with its own initials, presenting the truth, as it 
understood it, in its own words.—II. B. D, 
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In the second place, that ‘the Land Traders | 
“ of New York petitioned. the then Governor of 
“that Province for Grants of Land,” and ob- | 
tained Grants of land vccupied by the petition. | 
ers. In the third instance, the petitioners speak 
of ‘the unhappy disputes which have happened | 
“between those Land Traders of New York” 
and the petitioners. The words above given in 

Italics are exact quotations from the Petition. 

The pith and substance of this complaint | 
(No. 4) is, that by inserting the words ‘‘ of New 
“ York” after those of ‘* Land Traders,” one | 
time too many, ** those who have controlled the 
“volume” have constructed ‘a new weapon” 
with which to combat New York. It must be a 
sufficient answer to this complaint, that the | 
weapon, whether useful or not ina fight with 
New York, is by no means a vew one, but is a 
weapon that was in existence a long time before 
the Society’s publication was thought of. In 
Slade’s Vermont State Papers, published in 
1823, pages G1 to 64, the Petition will be found 
with the words ‘* Land Traders of New York ” | 
inserted three times precisely as in the Society's | 
publication. ‘The Petition is also printed in the | 
Rural Magazine, published at Rutland, by Doc 
tor Samuel Williams, for the month of May, 
1795, (Vol. T.. p. 259) with the obnoxious words 
“of New York” following ** Land Traders,” 
in all the places where it is found in the Society's 
volume. The complaint, therefore, of the critic, 
that **those who have controlled the volume 
“before us have managed to secure an ew 
“weapon for their use, in their contest with the 
“phantoms from New York,” is altogether un- | 
founded, the weapon being ut least seventy-five 
yeurs old. 

It seems not a little remarkable that Mr. Daw- 
son, who had the State Papers of Mr. Sinde 
before him, while he was preparing his criticism, | 
as Will hereafter be seen, should have failed to 
look into the Petition in that volume. If he 
had done so, he would have seen that the Socie- 
ty’s Committee had nothing to do in constructing | 
the supposed new weapon, and might thus have } 
heen spared the unpleasant duty of making a 
false charge against them. That he heedlessly 
neglected to notice so obvious a source for in- 
formation on the subject, certainly cannot serve 
to strengthen any reputation le may now have 
for being a thorough and impartial searcher 
after historical truth. * 


* It was no part of “ Mr. Dawson’s”” duty, nor was it 
any part of the Committee's, to turn to Slade’s Stale Pa- | 
pers for the purpose of “ doctoring” any manuscript, in 


order to make its contents more agreeable to any body. 
As I have said, before, it was the Committee’s business to 
re-produce the Minutes as it found them—the text of 
those Minutes should have remained unaltered—and if the 
Committee desired to show its superior learning, by a tilt 
with the author of those Alinutes, it should have displayed 
that learning in its foot-notes, over its own initials.—H.B.D 


| terpolated. 
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But there could be no motive whatever for 
‘*those who controlled the volume” to insert the 
words ‘of New York” in the manner complain- 
ed of, for their insertion or omission could not 
alter the ‘sense of the Petition, in the slightest 
degree. Mr. Dawson has not condescended to 
state in which of the three places of the Peti- 
tion the words ‘of New York” have been in- 
It could not have been where the 
Land Traders were first mentioned, because it 
would have then been indispensable to state 
what Land Traders were intended, and the words 
‘of New York” would be necessarily used. It 
could not have been in the second instance, 
because the words ‘* that Province,” which fol- 
low ‘‘Land Traders” in the same sentence, 
could refer back to no other word but ** New 
“York,” which must have been previously 
used. It must, then, have been in regard to the 
third, in which the offence wes charged, and 
what is the offence? It is this, that after the 
term ** Land Traders of New York” had been 
twice used in the Petition, the same Land Trad- 
ers had, in Mr. Dawson's manuscript, been desig- 
nated as * those Land Traders,” and that the 
Committee had improperly added to ‘‘ those 
* Land Traders” the obnoxious words “ of New 
** York.” Every one will readily see that * those 
* Land Traders” of Mr. Dawson were the iden- 
tical ** Land Traders of New York” which 
had been previously mentioned, and that the 
additional words, ‘‘of New York.” did not, 
and could not, change the meaning of the Jan- 
guage in the slightest degree. But if the addi- 
tional words had been vewly inserted, as charged 
by Mr. Dawson, the idea that they could in any 
way bave been used as a ** weninst 
New York must be set down as a mere ** phan- 
* tom” of the critie’s own ** haunted “ imagin- 
ation. . 


Wwenpon 


SPECIFICATION No, 5 is in the following words : 
*5.—The official signatures of the Chairman 
‘*and Secretary of the Dorset Convention of the 


*“sixteenth of January, 1776, which this version 


‘fof the Minutes presents, in the record of the 
‘same Petition and Remonstrance, at the foot of 
‘*the nineteenth page of this volume. are not in 
‘the original Vinutles, as left by the Secretary 
c‘irho wrote them; and, to those who are unac- 


| « quainted with the facts, this strange error, of 


«¢ither the Editors orthe Printer of this volume, 
«* will serve to destroy the usefulness of the entire 


* As I have said before, the question is one of accuracy 
in copying: nothing else. I insist, in that connecticn, 
that if the Committee had no right to change a word of 
the text, by substituting another for it, its right to add any 
words is quite as invalid—it had no more right to add the 
words * of New York,” anywhere, in what purported to be 
the Minutes of a mecting, than it had to change a date, 
in the same paper.—H. B. D. 
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“entry, and to mislead those who are groping, 
** in this dark subject, for the exact truth of the 
** matter.” 


The Ztalics in this quotation, us well as the 
capitals, are the critic's, not ours. Iu making 
this charge, Mr. Dawson must have forgotten to 
take even his ** merely casual glance at the 
“teachings of this reconstructed record,” with 
which he commenced his notice of it, for the 
charge is. whelly without foundation, in fact. 
The conclusion of ‘the Petition and Remon- 
‘*strance” is, indeed, on the nineteenth page, 
but it ends with the words, ** as in duty bound, 
*- your honors’ petitioners shall ever pray,” with- 
out any signatures whatever—‘ official” or 
otherwise. It is followed, near ‘‘ the foot of the 
‘nineteenth page,” by the proceedings of the 
Convention which adopted it, which proceedings 
are concluded and certified towards the middle 
of the succeeding page. The publication, in 
this respect, is entirely without error. The pro- 
ceedings of the Convention of the sixteenth of 
January, 1776, are given precisely as found in 
Stade’s State Papers and in the Rural Magazine, 
before referred to, and word for word, as copied 
by Judge Phelps from the manuscript before 
described, and which is presumed to be that 
which is now in the possession of Mr. Dawson. 
We venture to say that if he will allow the 
Society’s publication to be compared with his 
own manuscript, it will be found to agree with 
it verbatim et literatim. 

If the absolute falsehood of this charge was 
not seen by Mr. Dawson, he at least made it 
without any examination into its truth, and with 
a heedlessness of the reputation of others which 
cannot entitle him to any special commendation 
as a model of historical research and fairness. 
He must at least be content to accept for himself 
the sentence he so flippantly pussed upon the 
Editors, and admit that this -* strange error” of 
his should **serve to destroy the usefulness ” 
and credit of bis ‘entire’ article.* 


* If the two lines, at the foot of the nineteenth page of 
the Society's volume, in the form and type in which the 
Society has presented them, do not represent an official 
verification of what precedes them, they represent nothing ; 
and Governor Hall may make the most of my assertion, in 
this instance, that his powers of invention shall permit. 

I fancy that 1 understand the difference between ihe 
recognized form of an entry,in a Minute-book, of the 
names of the officers of a meeting and that of the official 
signatures of those officers, appended to a Minute, for the 
purpose of verifying it; and I say that, while the Secretary 
who wrote the Minutes of the Convention of July 24, 1776, 
as clearly understood that difference as I do, and practiced 
it, while making his entry, the ignorance of the Commit- 
tee of the Vermont Historical Society, when it disregarded 
that difference and blundered into an error, in the case 
before me, was equalled only by the assurance of Govern- 
or Hall, in defending that error, and his impudence in 
charging ‘‘absolute falsehood ” on those who have differed 
from him. 

ln using these strong wor la I say just what I mean’and 


! 
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TheRfollowing Fis theFinext* specification # n 
order :} 

**6.—The interpolation of a line, assigning 4 
** motive for the sudden attempt of Heman Allen 
‘*to withdraw the insurgents’ Petition «and Re- 
**monstrance from before the Continental Con- 
‘“*uress, was simply a piece of impertinence on 
**the part of the Editors and is « fraud on those 
‘(who shall read these re-constructed Minites ; 
**there is no such reason assigned, in the real 
** Minutes, as written by the Secretary of the 
‘«Con vention.” 


Doubtless a reader ot these strictures of the 
critic would infer from = his language that. the 
Editors he mentions had inserted in their publi- 
cation certain words which did not belong there, 
in such a manner as to give their readers to un- 
derstand that they formed a part of the original 
Joursal. They have done no such thing. They 
have inserted words between brackets—! thus}— 
as an indicatiun:that perhaps an omission had 
been made in the journal, which those words 
would supply. This practice is quite too com- 
mon to deceive any one. It is indeed always 
understood to amount to a statement that the 
words thus included in brackets do not form 1 
part of the text; and it is presumed that few 
persons other than Mr. Dawson—and he perhaps 
only in an emergency—would think of found- 
ing a charge of fraud upon it.* 


Heman Allen had been charged with the 
presentation of the Petition of the sixteenth of 
January, 1776, to Congress, and his account of 
his proceedings with it was entered on the Journal 
of the Convention of the twenty-fourth of July, 
following. His statement of the with drawal of 
the Petition, thus entered, closed with the words, 
“the Petition not being ready at hand at that 
time,” which scemed inconsistent with the fact 
of its withdrawal, On reenring to the Journal 
of Congress it was found that that body, en the 


mean just what I say: if Governor Hall desires to he treat- 
ed as I should have been glad to have treated him, he must 
show. in his conduct, that he is entitled to greater courtesy 
than I have, in this instance, extended to him.—H. B. D. 


* There is no one who better knows the pettyfogging of 
this paragraph than the writer of it; and there is no one 
who would sooner detect the exact character of the excuse, 
if offered by another, than he. 

If the Committee had desired to explain the text of 4 
document, as I have said before, a foot-note, over i's own 
initials, afforded the eell-known and recognized vehicle 
for doing so: if, however, from any cause, the Committee 
desired to insert such new matter in the text of an unquol- 
ed document, it could only do so, properly, by inserting 
that new matter, in Jéalic type and within brackets—if, a5 
in the case before us, there was a “ perhaps ” in the case, 
a * query ’’(?) should have been added, within the brack- 
ets, to secure the reader from any misuse of the interpola- 
ted matter. Did the Committee adopt the usual and rec- 
ognized course, in order to protect its readers from regard- 
ing as Minutes what was only—something else? No— 
H. B, D. 
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fourth of June, 1776, passed a Resolution in re- 
jation to it as follows : 

‘* Resolved that Leman Allen have leave to 
4¢withdraw the Petition by him delivered in 
“behalf of the inhabitants of the New Hamp- 
“shire Grants, he representing that he has left 
“at home some papers and vouchers, necessary 
‘ty support the allegations therein contained.” 


It probably occurred to the ‘* Editors” that it 
was *‘the papers and vouchers” mentioned in 
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lingford. He announces his important discovery 
lowing grave language : 

‘¢7,—In the Dorset Convention of the twen- 
‘*ty-fifth of September, 1776, ‘M". Abraham 
“*Tyes’? really represented ‘1. Wallingford,’ 
** wherever that town may have been : not ‘ Wal- 
‘** Tingford, as these re-constructed Afinutes 

| ** would have us suppose.” 


; this offensive act of reconstruction in the fol- 
i 


Well, all we ean say about it is that we have 


the Resolution of Congress, rather than the Peti-| heard of but one township of Wallingford, in 
‘tion, which were ‘‘not at hand,” and for that | Vermont, and that in the list of members and 
reason words to such effect were inserted in | towns of this Convention in Slade's State Pupers, 
brackets, when the conclusion of Mr. Allen’s}(p. 66,) and also in a similar list in the Jtura/ 


account would be as follows : 

‘*'Some papers and vouchers necessary to sup- 
port the allegations in) ‘the Petition not being 
‘** reudy at hand at that time.’ ” 


For this suggestion in brackets, reference was 


made to the proceedings of Congress on the | 


subject, in Slade’s State Papers and the Early 


History of Vermont, so that every reader might | 


know on what authority it was made, and judge 
for himself what credit ought to be given to it. 
It is of very slight importance whether the sug- 
gestion be considered as entitled to credit or 
not. It is but a mere suggestion and certainly 
furnishes no ground on which to predicate a 
«charge of fraud.* 


SPECIFICATION No, 7.—-In the proceedings of 
the Dorset Convention of the twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember, 1776, which cover ten pages of the Socie- 
“y's publication, in which the names of fifty-one 
wmembers and of thirty-five towns which they 
represented are given, Mr. Dawson has been 
able to tind barely one grave error, and it is 
‘this, that Mr. Abraham Ives, instead of repre- 
‘senting Wallingford, really represented N. Wal- 


* Governor Hall having admitted the truth of the speci- 
fication, the charge of inaccuracy necessarily goes with it: 
whether or not the Committee thereby inflicted “a frand 
““on those who shall read these re-constructed Minutes,” 

others can determine as well as I, on examination, 

The fact is a very simple one. Heman Allen reported to 
the Convention that a certain Petition which had been pre- 
tented to the Congress, at Philadelphia, for reasons assign- 
‘ed, Was to have been withdrawn from before that body; 
that a Motion to that effect, permitting that withdrawal, 
was duly entered on the Minutes of the Vongress; but, be- 

‘cause the Petition itself was not “ ready at hand, at the 
“ time,” it was not procured, in form, and so could not be 
returned to the Convention, with his Report. It is evident 
that the want of the “ papers and vouchers necessary to 
*“ support the allegations in ’’ the Petition, may have influ- 
~enced Mr. Allen in making the request for the withdrawal 
of the Petition; but that gentleman did not see fit to make 
that fact known, in his Report to the Convention; the Sec- 
retary made no mention of it, on his Minutes; and no one 
except Governor Hall would have thought of doing differ- 
ently—least of all would any one, except himself, have 
interpolated the words under consideration in a form to 
entirely change the tenor of the entry, as he has done. 

If Governor Hall had read the entry dispassionately he 
would have seen that Mr. Allen's words: ‘‘ the Petition 


| Magazine, published in 1795, (Vol. I., 369,) Mr. 
{| Abraham Ives is made to represent Wallingford, 
; precisely as in the Society's publication, and 
‘not VV. Wallingford. As our critic requires Y. 
| Wallingford to be represented, ‘‘ wherever that 
| ** town may have been,” it seems he would bave 
}us suppose that Vermont was honored on that 
|oceasion by a carpet-bagger from some other 
State. Somewhat careless work this, for a critic 
\in history.* 

: The seven renaining specifications of crror 
) discovered hy Mr. Dawson relate to the Conven- 
| tion of the fifteenth of January, 1777, at which 
ithe independence of the New Hampshire Grants 
iwas declared. At the commencement of the 
| Journal of this Convention, as given in the So- 
_ciety’s publication, p. 37, it was stated that a 
| part was taken from Slade’s State Papers, and 
| the residue from the manuscript furnished hy 
| Judge Phelps. Ira Allen was the Clerk of the 
| Convention, and the manuscript of Doctor Fay, 
from which Judge Phelps copied, dves not pur- 
port to have been recorded by Doctor Fay, but 
to he a copy from that of Ira Allen, as may be 
iseen at p. 42. Judge Phelps did not copy from 


~e 


}**not being ready at hand at the time," referred only to 
| the reason for the non-return of the instrument to himself, 
| by the Secretary of the Congress, not, as the Governor as- 
sumes, to the Motion for its withdrawal from before the 
Congress. 
For the reason, therefore, that the Committee had no 
right whatever to meddle with the text of the document, 
| either by omission, or interpolation, or alteration, and for 
| the further reason that, by its interpolation, the Committee 
has changed the character of the entry and may mislead 
its readers, as to its meaning, it has inflicted “‘ a fraud on 
‘* those who shall read*these re-constructed Minutes," 
whetker the publication of that stern fact shall please the 
| Governor or not : and whether he shall like it or not, it does 
not become him to put on any airs concerning it.—I1. B. D. 


* Governor Hail may suppose what he pleases: the Jfin- 

ute,as presented in the Society’s volume, is not correct; 

| and just there is the offense of which the Magazine com- 
plained. 

Possibly, if the Governor had desired, he could have 
found the missing town among the sixteen towns, East of 
the Connecticut-river, which the same ‘“‘ Green-mountain 

| ‘* Boys’? unsuccessfully attempted to gobble from New 
Hampshire—a series of communities and an attempt at 
fraud, in the Vermontese of that day, which the Governor, 
| very conveniently, says nothing about.—H. B. D. 
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Doctor Fay’s manuscript that portion of the | 
proceedings which had been printed in Slade, 

but made notes of the points in which he saw 

they varied, and from his notes a few supposed | 
errors of the type in Slade were corrected. In a| 
single instance, of no great importance, the text | 
in the State Papers was preférred to the copy of | 
Doctor Fay, for reasons which will be given} 
hereafter. * 

In further proof of the supposcd dishonest | 
purposes -of the Editors of the Society's publica- | 
tion,} Mr. Dawson insists that they have made 
two men represent oxe town in the Convention, | 
when, in reality, they were the representatives of | 
two—each of a separate town. This grave} 
charge is introduced as follows 

*8,.—.In the Westminster Convention of Janu- } 
‘tary 15, 1777, this version of the Minutes of | 
**that body would have us believe that ‘ Lt. 
*** Leonard Spaulding’ and ‘ Lt. Dennis Lock- | 
‘**land’ jointly represented ‘ Dummerston,’ 
‘‘and that the town of *‘ Putney” was not repre- 
**sented in that Convention, by any one: the 
“fact is, that ‘Dummerston”’ had only one | 
‘*delegate—* Lieut. Leonard Spaulding '— ; 
‘*that ‘Putney’ was represented in the Con-; 
“vention; and that ‘ Lieut. Dennis Lockland’ 
** was her Delegate, instead of Dummerston’s.” 


We are very glad Putney as well as Dummer- | 
ston was represented in this Convention. Tt adds | 
to its impertance by showing that a larger num- 
ber of towns participated in making the Declara- 
tion of Independence than had been supposed. 
Thanks to the critic for furnishing the ‘‘ Vermon- 
*‘tese’ with this ‘* new weapon for their use in | 
**the contest with the phantoms from New | 
**York.” The error in the publication was 


* The way in which the Committee manufactured the 
version of the Minutes of the Convention of the fifteenth 
of January, 1777, as that process has been described, by 
Governor Hall, in this paragraph, is very interesting; and it 
will serve, very well, to show just what that made-up 
version of those Minutes is really not worth, ‘* as an au- 
** thority, in history,” and how justly the Magazine con- 
demned it. 

Lam quite sure the readers of the Magazine, with this 
confession * before them, will agree with me, when I say 
that what thus purports to be a copy of a document, which j 
copy has been manufactured, as mosaic is manufactured, 
from fragments of Judge Phelps’s ** notes of the points in | 
“which he saw ’ something differed from something else, 
and fragments of Slade’s State Papers, as the Magazine | 
pointedly said of it, is “ entirely useless, as an authority, | 
“in historical enquiry.’"—H. B. D. . 

t As no such charge has been made, by any one, in | 
connection with this portion of the Society's volume, Gov- 
ernor Hall is quite welcome to all the sympathy which he 
can secure from such a fraudulent misrepresentation of the 
truth as this is.—H. B. D. | 


* I say * confession,” because what Governor Hall has 
herein called Judge Phelps’s * notes of the points in which 
“he saw they” |ewhat he copied from and Slade’s State 
Papers} ‘‘ varied,” the Committee was pleased to call, in 
its volume, “the: manuscript of the Hon. James H. 
“ Phelps.” —Il. B. D. 


| Committee to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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copied from Slade’s State Papers, where we 
suppose it must have been innocently made, by 
either the copyist or the printer. Lest Mr. Daw- 
son's authority be doubted, we add that in this 
case he has stated the fact. The Vermont 
Almanac and Register for 1795; printed at 
Windsor, by Alden Spooner, confirms Mr. Daw- 
son's statement.* 


Srecrrication No. 9 charges that Joseph Will- 
iams, and not ‘Josiah’ Williams, represented 
Pownall in this Convention, which is doubtless: 


| true, as we find the name given as Major Joscplr 


Williams by both Slade and Spooner. ** Josiah” 
was a wrongreading of the manuscript copy, not 


chargeable to the Editors. + 


Mr. Dawson's next specification is as follows : 
** 10. —The' re-constructed Minutes of the same 


| **Convention present a formal introduction of 


‘“seven lines, to the Report on what is, in 
‘* fact, Vermont's Declaration of Independence 


‘* certainly, as far as Vermont is concerned, aw 


| ‘instrument of the first importance, as material 


‘* for history—the original Minutes of the Con- 


| “vention itself, which constitute the origina! 


** record of the paper, presented no such introduc- 
‘*tory matter, nor any other—our friends of the 


- 


It was stated by the Committee, at the com 
mencement of the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion of January, 1777, at page 37, that the part 
of the Journal which is here complained of, 


| was copied from Slade’s State Papers; and it 


Mr. Dawson looked into the Declaration of In- 
dependence, as printed in that volume, he must 
have found those seven lines precisely as-in the 
Society's publication.t He was not a stranger to 


* As the Governor has been pleased to admit that the 
Committee’s version of the Minutes under consideration 
is inaccurate, to the extent of this “ Specification,” at Jeast, 
it is fair to suppose that that distinguished Vermonter will 


| also admit the necessary consequence—that, to that extent, 
iat least, the 


+} Committee’s version is entircly useless, as 
‘an authority, in historical enquiry,” as the Magazine as- 


| serted in the paragraph under review.—H. B, D. 


+ The same stubborn truth which Governor Half 
encountered in what be has designated “ Specification 
* No 8,” has again forced him to admit, in this paragraph, 
that the Committee’s mosaic is inaccurate and, to that 
extent, af least, “useless, as an authority in his enquiry. 


| —H. B. D. 


t As I have said, before, it is no part of my bus'ne 
was it any part of the Committee’s, to enquire wi 
ernor Slade had written on the subjec. unit v7) 
tion. The Committee was not writing a uarrative of the 
proceedings of the Convention of January 1, 1777 ; and it 
did not concern that Committee,in the particular duty which 
it had before it, what any body had said concerning the Con- 
vention, except the Secretary of that body, in the recorded 
Minutes of its proceedings. It was simply an impertinence, 
on the part of the Committee, therefore, to dovetail seven 
lines from Slade’s State Papers into what they would have 
their readers believe are the Minutes of the Convention of 
January 15, 1777 ; and noone knows the truth of what! 
ray better than the venerable apologist of these wrongdocrs 
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| —Ht. B. D. 
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Mr. Slade’s work. In his subsequent Specifica- | 
tion, No. 12, he speaks of Mr. Slade’s * well | 
“known Vermont State Pupers,” and proceeds | 
at once to make an important quotation from | 
that work. ‘The first six lines of the quotation | 
are from the same page (69) on which the above | 
“formal introduction” complained of is print- | 
ed. We are, therefore, justified in assuming | 
that Mr. Dawson did know, very well knew, | 
that his proscriked introductory matter had been | 
in print in that * well known” work for nearly 
fifty years. But with this knowledge he chose 
to treat the origin of those seven lines as a 
mystery, and to speak of them as if * his 
“friends of the Committee” had surreptitious- ! 
ly foisted them, for some sinister purpose, into 
their volume.” He asserts, positively, that * the 
“original Minutes of the Convention presented | 
“no such introductory matter.” We deny his | 
withority thus to speak. We deny that he has 
in his possession the original Minutes of this | 
Convention, und therefore controvert his asser- 
tion that the introductory matter was not in the 
original Minutes. We confidently believe it was | 


there, and shall continue in that belief until Mr. 
Dawson proves the contrary by the production 
of the original Minutes. 

We suppose the manuscript, which Mr. Daw 
son calls the original minutes, is the book of 
Doctor Fay, which was seen and copied by 


Judge Phelps, as before stated. Of this Con- 
vention of January, 1777, Ira Allen, and not | 
Doctor Fay. was the Clerk; and at the end of its 
proceedings in Doctor Fay’s book, as copied by 
Jadge Phelps and printed in the Society's vol- 
ume, page 42,+ it is certified, not as the original 
Minutes, butas * A trae copy from the original.” | 


The introductory matter complained of, is in 
the following words : 


* If it will please the Governor, I will prick not only this 
babble of bis blowpipe, but others, in various parts of his 
Vindication, by remarking that I do not remember that I 
have had any occasion to refer to Slade’s State Papers for 
at least five years past; thatI do not remember of having 
seen a copy of that “ well known ” work during the past 
five years ; that I am very sure that I have not opened a 
copy of it since the Society's version of the Winules was 
criginally sent, as ** copy,” to the compositors who * set it 
“up,” in type, for the printers, 

Lown a copy of the book in question; but the last time it 
was alluded. to, in conversation, or thought of, by me, i¢ 
my memory does not deceive me, was when one of the 
Committee of Publication of the Vermont Historical Socie- 
ty’s first volume of Collections—that under consideration— 
was ny welcome guest, on my own premises, 

Will Governor Hall please to nnderstand me, and to 
tell no more falshoods on the subject now under notice ? 


+ A few lines above, Governor Lal! said, ‘‘ Jndge Phelps 
“ did not copy from Doctor Fay’s manuscript that portion 
‘of the proceedings which had been printed in Slade, but 
“made note of the points in which he saw they varied, | 
“‘and, from his notes, a few supposed errors in Slade were 
‘* conngctren’'—the supposition of the Committee was thus 
its standard of authority; and both the Manuscript which 
Judge — ‘*did not copy ’’ and Slade were alike dis- 
credited. 


ago as 1823. 
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** To the honorable Convention of Representa- 
** tives, from the several towns on the West and 
** Hast side of the range of Green Mountains, 
‘* within the New Hampshire Grants, in Conven- 
‘* tion assembled : 

‘* Your Committee, to whom was referred the 
** form of a Declaration setting forth the right. 
‘*the inhabitants of said New Hampshire Grants 
“have to form themselves into a separate and 


: ** independent State or Government, beg leave to 


** report, viz.:” 


That these introductory words were in the Re- 


| port as originally made to the Convention, there 


can be no recsonable doubt. and we think as 


_ little that they would be copied into the Journ- 


al, as was the introductory matter to the Report 
of another Committee, on the next page of the 
Journal, This “ formal introduction” is found 
in a copy of the proceedings, published as long 
It seems much more likely that 


| they were omitted by Dr. Fay in his copy from 


Tra Allen's Minutes, either by accident or from 
the belief that they might be properly left out, 
than that any one had undertaken to prepare 
them withouc authority to be inserted in Mr. 
Slade’s publication. They were, indeed, merely 
formal, and do not alter the meaning of the pro- 
ceedings, in any degree whatever; and why Mr. 
Dawson, even if he had been ignorant of their 
antiquity, should undertake to magnify their in- 
sertion in the Society's volume into an offence 
against historical integrity, is x question which 
he alone can solve.* 


* With the evidence before me, already, of the despera- 
tion of my venerable friend, I need feel no surprise at the 
demonstration which he has made in the paragraph before 
me. 

The reader of the Committee’s version of the Report in 
question will very readily perceive that that Report opened 
with the words : “ The Committee appointed to bring in a 
* draught of a Declaration, setting forth the right of 
** the inhabitants of that district of land, commonly called 
‘‘and known by the name of the New Hampshire 
“ Grants, have, to form themselves intoa State or inde- 
“pendent Government;” and noone but such an one as 
the venerable vindicator of the last Committee's blunders 
would have supposed that it was necessary for the Commit- 
tee of the Convention, after it had thus opened its Report, 
to re-commence that Report, as he would have us believe— 
least of all would that Conveution’s Committee, after recit- 
ing the fact that it was ** appointed to bring in a draught of 
* » Declaration,”’ re-commence its Report; contradict that 
recital; and, nine lines below, coolly recite an aptagonist- 
ic fact, that it had been appointed to conefder “the 
“form of a Declaration,” drawn up by somebody else, 
rather than © to bring in a draught of a Declaration,’ from 
its own capable pen, 

If Governor Hall and his associates had been competent 
to discharge the duty which properly devolved upon them, 
as the Society’s Committee on Publication, they would have 
let the record of the opening of the Convention, “ accord- 
“ing to adjournment,” on *‘ Friday morning,” form a 
distinct parugraph; and then, opening another paragraph 
with the next subject, they wou:d have done as the Cierk 
of the Convention did, and copy the Report of the Com- 
mittee, in extenso, as a portion of the Minutes of the Con- 
vention’s proceedings, without enquiring what either Gov- 


! ernor Slade or any other person, not members of the Com- 


mittee, might be pleased to have said on the subject, and 
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The next CHARGE 
follows: 

‘*1).—In the same important instrument, as 
‘‘ originally recorded, a most important extract 
‘* from the Journals of the Continental Congress, 
*‘ certified by the Secretary of that Congress, was 
“ introduced, as the foundation of the Conven- 
‘* tion's proposed action on that subject; in the 
‘* reconstructed Minutes, the record of that Res- 
‘* olution is changed in its terms, and the veriti- 
‘* cation of the Secretary is altogether omitted— 
“a curious and significant coincident.” 


OF RECONSTRUCTION, is us 


The part of the Society’s work, here complain- 
ed of, is copied literally from Slade’s State Pu- 
pers, without diminution or addition, as Mr. 
Dawson well knew, and if it contains evidences 
of * reconstruction,” he also knew they were of 
tvo great antiquity to be chargeable to the Com- 
mittee of Publication. The *- important extract 
** from the Journals of the Continental Congress ” 
is the Resolution of that body of May 15, 1776, 
which is copied from Slade, in the following 
words : 

** Resolved, 
‘* respective Assemblies and Conventions of the 
*« United Colonies, where no Government sufficient 
‘*to the exigencies of their affairs, has been here- 
*‘tofore established, to adopt such Government 
‘as shall, in the opinion of the representatives 
‘*of the people, best conduce to the happiness 
‘‘and safety of their constituents in particular, 
‘‘and of America in general.” 


Mr. Dawson's charge is quite indefinite, but on | 


thorough examination we are satisfied it can be 
no other than the discovery, by him, after dili- 
gent sevrch, that the word ‘*‘ heretofore” which 
precedes the word ‘‘ established,” in the Resolu- 
tion, and which is thus copied from Slade, is 
printed ** hitherto,” in the Journal of Congress. 
We are unable to find any other change in the 
terms of the Resolution. ‘To be sure this does not 
make the slightest change in the meaning of the 
Resolution, the Governments which had been 
‘* heretofore established ” being those and those 
only which had been ** Aitherto established.” But 
Mr. Dawson considers this altogether harmless 
change made in print nearly fifty years ago, 
which there could never have been any motive 
for making, and which could not have been oth- 
erwise than accidental, as of suflicient import- 


without dovetailing into the record a floating fragment of 
some other Report—that of Heman Allen’s Committee, for 
instance, to which this Coimimittee’s draught was referred 
in order **to prepare the Declaration for the press”—or 
the invention of some other blockhead, neither of which, 
by any possibility, belongs there. 

My readers will determine what credit, as a writer of 
anything, Governor Hall is entitled to; and they will proba- 
bly say, with me, that that cause must be a pretty poor one 
which can secure no stronger or better informed champion 
than he.—H. B. D. 


That it be recommended to the | 
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' 
ance to sustain a charge of a dishonest purpose 


iin “ his friends of the Committee.** The Com- 


mittee, he would insinuate, wickedly changed the 
i terms of the Resolution by subtituting the word 
| ** heretofore” for *‘ hitherto,” and then to soften 
their condemnation, if detected, suppressed the 
| Secretary’s verification of the Resolution, which is 
| in Slade (77,) but not in the Report quoted from 
Slade (69). These two acts, we suppose, consti- 
| tute the pith and point, if there be any, of the 
* curious and significant coincidence ™ with which 


his charge concludes; and all this, when Mr. 
| Dawson had full knowledge that the Committee 


| had nothing to do in originating the changes of 


j which he complains. He must have been ex- 
} tremely anxious to discover an occasion for fault- 
| tinding ; or he could never have resorted to se 
| flimsy « pretense for it. 

| Caran No, 12.—-Mr. Dawson, in his Specitica- 
| tion No, 12, makes a quotation of some length 
'from the Declaration of Independence of the 
New Hampshire Grants, as printed in Mr, Slade’s 


i work,+ which he styles Mr. Slade’s ** well known 


j 


* The Committee's version of the Minutes in question i« 
inaccurate; and it does not help the Society's volume a 
article, that Slade’s State Papers are equally inaccurate: 
th are equally “‘ useless, as an authority, in historical 

* enquiry,” simply because of their inaccuracy. 

There is neither ‘‘ a charge of a dishonest oy " nor 
an “ insinuation” of such dishonesty, in the * charge ” 
under consideration ; and Governor Hall is welcome to all 
the comfort which he can find in what is, in every respect, 

{ an untrue statement to the contrary.— H B. D. 


t Governor Hall can find nothing in the Magazine to 
warrant his statement that anybody, in that work, “ makes 
“a quotation of some length from the Declaration of 
** Independence of the New Hampshire Grants, as printed 
‘Sin ir Slade's work,’ as there is no such quotation— 
the second instance of his misrepresentation of the truth, 
in this respect, in this Vindication. 

Governor Hall admits that “it is doubtless correct" that 
the original manuscript, and Jadge Phelps’s manuscript, 
and Slade’s State Papers, alike, contained certain specified 
words, in their respective versions of the Jfinutles of the 
Convention referred to; and, with peculiar coolness, he 
admits that, vy an ‘‘act of the Committee,” those words, 
thus specitied, eere omitted from whut that Committee was 
pleased to publish as the Journals of the Convention which 
originally contained them. 

Ihave denied, as emphatically as I conld, that the Com- 
mittee possessed any authority, whatever, or any respecta- 
ble precedent, for either adding to, or omitting from, or 
making any change in, the phraseology of any document, 

| to the extent of either a word or a sentence; and I repea 

| here, that self-evident conclusion, Laver, here, withou 
fear of respectable contradiction, that when the Committee 
openly disregarded every existing written authority, con- 
cerning the text of the original draught of the Decizration, 
and, = because that Committee ignorantly “ believed ” 
differently, omitted a very important portion of that 
original draught, it forfeted whatever title of reepect ut 
might have possessed, previously, as trustworthy promot- 
ers of historical literature or as oficial representatives of 

a respectable Historical Society. If the Committee had a 

rivate theory of its own, which contradicted every exist- 
ing authority, it could have ventilated that theory in foot- 

; notes or independent essays, as I have already stated: the 
original standards of authority, whether in the original 
manuscript or in recognized copies, should have been 
regarded as sacred; and they would have been thus revard- 
| ed, had any other than either incompetant or unfaifhful 
' hands manipulated them.—IL.B.D. 
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‘* Vermont State Papers,” to show that the new | of the formation of a new State, for all time, that 
State was therein called ‘* New Connecticut alias | it should, forever thereafter, have and be called 
“Vermont; ” and he also refers to the before- | by two names, or by either of two, as any and 
mentioned manuscript, from which Judge Phleps | every person pleased, is. certainly, in a very high 
copied, as containing the same two names, in| degree, improbable, We suppose it more proba- 
which he is doubtless correct. In the copy in| ble that the first name of the State was -* Yew 
the Society's volume the words ‘‘ alias Vermont” | ‘* Connecticut” only ; and, that after the name had 
were omitted, and in their place were inserted | been changed to ‘* Vermont,” the words * alias 
two brackets, and between them was a space suf- | * Fermont” were added by way of explanation 
ficient to contain the words, with a reference to | that ‘* New Connecticut” had become ‘*Vermont” 
a foot-note, thus—{ 1 |——-which note was | and without the expectation that the added words 
as follows : would be treated as part of the original record. 

‘ Here, in the copy in Slade’s State Papers, the | That the ‘alias Vermont™ could not have been 
‘words ‘alias Vermont? are inserted ; but that | in the original Declaration seems to be very 
“they could not have been in the original Dec- | Clearly indicated by the evidence referred to in 
‘laration appears from the subsequent use of | the foregoing note, which we will now introduce : 


‘the name ‘ New Connecticut,’ alone, and from | 
‘the proceedings in the Convention of the 4th 
‘of June following, where the name was 
‘* changed to * Vermont.'—I. Allen's Vermont, 79; 
“**and H. Hall's Fermont, 239, 297.” 


! 
j 
| 


Mr. Dawson discovers, in this suggestion of 
error in the two copies of the Declaration, a very 
great outrage. He says that both the before- 
mentioned copies—fronySlade and Phelps—were 
‘*hefore the Committee when it issued this re- 
‘constructed record ; and we confess,” he says, | 
**we are not acquainted with the principle which | 
‘*warranted the Committee, ir the face of the | 
“two distinct copies of the oryinal, to not oniy 
*‘omit from its version of the Minutes the words 
‘*+ alias Vermont,’ but to discredit the fidelity 
“of the oply text which it employed, by doubt- 
“ing the existence of the words elsewhere ; and 
he concludes his condemnation of this act of the 
Committee, with the sad reflection that ** Such ix 
** Vermont history, ax written by Vermont hia- 
‘* torians.” There was certainly no attempt of 
the Committee, in this case, to practice a deception 
in regard to the name; and, whatever may be 
thyught of the credit to which their sugyestion— 
thatthe ‘* alias Vermont” was not in the original | 
Declaration—is entitled, it is presumed there are | 
few persons, besides Mr. Dawson, who will be dis- | 
posed to treat itas furnishing ground for any spec- 
ial stigma upon Vermont or Vermont historians. 

We will now proceed to give, as briefly as 
we can, some reasons for the belief that the 
words ** alias Vermont” were not in the original 
declaration. In the language found in the Ver- 
snont State Pupers, and quoted by Mr. Dawson, 
the territory of the New Hampshire Grants ‘is 
‘* hereby declared, forever hereafter, to be consid- 
‘*ered as a separate, free, and independent juris- | 
«diction or State; by the name, and forever | 
** hereafter to be called, known, and distinguish- | 
“ed by the name of New Connecticut, alias | 
“ Vermont." The idea that the Convention | 
should sulemply resolve and enter on their record | 


} lowing June. 


I.—The Declaration was adopted by the tenth 
vote of the Convention, after which ‘* New Con- 
‘** necticut” is twice given in the Journal as the 
name of the State; and no further mention is 


| made of ** Vermont,” —thus: 


“12th. Voted, That the Declaration of ew 
** Connecticut be inserted in the pewspapers. 

“13th. Voted, That Captain Heman Allen, 
**Col. Thomas Chandler, and Nathan Clark, 
‘**Esq., be a Committee to prepare the Deciara- 
‘tion for the Press, as soon as may be. 

“14th. Voted, That Doct. Jonas Fay, Col. 
** Thomas Chittenden, Doct. Reuben Jones, Col. 
‘Jacob Bailey and Capt. Heman Allen be the 
** Delegates to carry the Remonstrance and Peti- 
“tion to the Hon. Continental Congress and 
** further to negotiate business in behalf of New 
** Connecticut.”— Wt. ITist. Collections, i., 41. 

Il.—The revised Declaration, as prepared for 
the Press, in pursuance of the 13th vote of the 
Convention, was published in the Connecticut 
Courant for March 17, 1777, which revised Dec- 
laration concludes in these words, ‘* The said 
**State hereafter to be called by the name of 


| ** New Connecticeut.”—Ihid, 47. 


III.-—The January Convention of 1777 adjourn- 


| ed to meet at Windsor, the fourth day of the fol- 


The proceedings of this Conven- 
tion commence as follows: 
** New HAMpPsut RE GRants 


) Windsor, 
** (alias) New Connecticut; § 


June 4th, 1777. 

‘Convention opened aceording to adjourn- 
‘* ment,” &¢.—Jbid, 48. 

The following are extracts from the Journal, 
of the further proceedings of this Convention’; 
which were altogether inconsistant with the 
supposition that the name “ Vermont” could have 
been, in any way, used at its previous meeting : 

‘Stark op VERMONT, 
** Tn General Convention, 
** Windsor, June 4, 1777. 

‘* Whereas, this Convention did at their Ses- 
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** sion in Westminster, the 15th day of January 
“last. among other things declare the district of 
**land commonly called and know by the name 
**of the New Hampshire Grants to be ‘a free 
*** and independent State capable of regulating 
** “their own internal police in all and every re- 
** “spect whatsoever, and that it should thereafter 
** * be known by the name of New Connecticut :? 
ok A * * * BS 


a * 


wf ‘and Whereas, this Convention have 
**been informed that a district of land lying on 
‘** the Susquehanna-river, has been heretotore and 
**is now know by the name of New Connecticut, 
‘*which was unknown to them until sometime 
‘* since the Declaration at Westminster aforesaid ; 
‘and as it would be inconvenient in many re- 


** spects for two separate districts on this Conti- | 


** nent to have the same name: 


‘* Resolved, Therefore, unanimously, that the | 


“said district described in the preamble to the 
** Declaration at Westminster aforesaid, shail 
**now hereafter be called and known by the 
‘name of ‘ Vermonr.’ “—Tbid, 50. 


‘Afterwards, at the same Convention, the ques- 
tion was proposed whether the members would 
proceed to business on the former Declaration at 


Westminster, ‘‘ with this alteration only, that | 


‘** instead of New Connecticut the said district 
** should ever be known by the name of VeEr- 
“mont ;” and it was voted by the seventy-one 
mem rs present in the affirmative.—Jbid, 51. 

The « ficial proceedings of these two Conven- 
tions «f January and June, 1777, 
sively, to show that the first name given to the 
State n.ust have been ** New Connnecticut™ only, 
and that afterwards the name ** Vermont ™ 
substituted for it. 


wus 


1V.—Further, Ira Allen, who, as we have seen, 
was Clerk of the January Convention at which 


this Declaration of Independence was made, gives, | 
in his Jlistory ef Vermont, the substance of it, | 


fee 


in nearly the same language as it is in Slade’s 


State Papers, in which it is declared that the | 


State is ** to be forever hereafter called, known, 
‘and distinguished by the name of ‘ New Con- 
** ‘necticut,’ without any mention of ‘ Ver- 
**mont.” Mr. Allen also afterwards says that the 
name ** Vermont” was given to the State by Dr. 
Thomas Young of Philadelphia; and that the Del- 
egates of the January Convention, who had been 
appointed to present their Declaration to the Con- 
tinental Congress, —** Fay, Chittenden, Allen and 


** Jones,—returned from Congress, without the | 


** decision of that body on their Petition in be- 


“half of the inhabitants, and brought with them | 


‘Dr. Young’s letter printed and published at 
** Philadelphia, addressed to the inhabitants of 
** Vexmont.”—Allen’s Vermont, 79,86, and Ver- 


mont Historical Collections, i., 375, 379. 
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seem, conclu- | ty show that the suggestion that the first name 


[July 


The true history of the change of name is 
doubtless the following: When the Delegates 
arrived at Philadelphia, they learned that the 
name “ New Connecticut” had already been ap- 
propriated for another territory, and saw the ne- 
cessity of changing it. On consultation with Dr. 
Young, they approved of his recommendation 
of the name ‘‘ Vermont,” and agreed to favor its 
adoption. In their Petition to Congress, which 
was presented on the eighth of April, 1777, they 
did not therefore mention any name for their 
new State. Doctor Young's letter, with which 
they returned to Vermont, bore date the eleventh 
of April. 1777. All the Delegates were members 
of the following June Convention, and puartici- 
pated in making the change of the name of the 
State from ‘* New Connecticut” to ‘* Vermont,” 
agreeably to their previous understanding with 
Doctor Young. 

We have perhaps occupied more space in the 
consideration of this question than it deserved. 
It has nothing whatever to do with the old contro- 
versy between New York and Vermont, for, as 


| regarded that, the name assumed by the new 


State was quite immaterial. We are unable to 
account for Mr. Dawson's hot indignation at the 
innocent suggestion of the Committee of Publi- 
cation, in this matter, but upon the supposition 
—which, indeed, derives support from what he 
has long been attempting—that he considers him- 
self engaged in a mission to discredit and con- 


| demn all Vermont history, whatever. 


We trust sufficient evidence has been adduced 


of the new State was ** New Connecticut.” with- 
out an a/iax, was not rashly end inconsiderately 
nude, 


Mr. Dawson's 13th Compnatnt, is as follows: 


**13.-—The latter part of the Report or Dec- 
| **laration of Vermont's Independence, is so per- 


‘“*fectly muddled —there are not less than five 
serious errors, affecting the sense, within the 
**Jast six lines—that no one except an expert in 
“Vermont history, can possibly understand it 
** accurately.” 

The language in the Society’s volume is the 
same as in Slade’s Slate Pupers; and, as we are 
unable to discover the ‘tive serious errors” 
spoken of, we pass oyer this Specification with- 
out further notice.* 


The final crushing Cianak or 


tron, is as follows: 


RECONSTRUC- 
**14.—Messrs. Jolin Sessions and Simeon Ste- 


* There are four, if not five, inaccuracies, notwithstand- 
ing the Governor’s ignorance, in the copy of the original 
draught of the Declaration which the Committee has 
published in this volume; and that ignorance does not 
improve the Committee’s version any more than it pro- 
motes the Goyernor’s candor or his good nature.—H, B. D. 
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‘* phens were the two Representatives from Cum- | 
** berland-county, in the Convention of the State | 
‘© of New York, whom the insurgents in Vermont 
‘* directed to withdraw from that body : Messrs. 
**John Sessions and Simon Stephens are said, 
‘*in this reconstructed record, to have thus of- | 
‘*ficiated, as such Representatives, in the Legisla- | 
“ture of New York, of which State Vermont was | 
‘then a part.” 


We take issue with Mr. Dawson and say, that 
Simeon Stephens was not a member of the New 
York Convention, as asserted by him, but that 
Simon Stephens (or rather Simon Stevens, as the 
latter name was usually spelled,) was. And for 
proof we refer him to Volume I, page 515, of 
the Journal of the New York Convention, pub- 
lished at Albany, in 1842, where, in the Journal 
for July 9, 1776, he will find the following en- 
tries, viz.: 

““The Deputies from Cumberland-county at- 
‘tending, produced a Certificate, signed by 
‘* James Clay, Chairman of the County Commit- 
‘*tee, and dated at Westminster the 28th of 
** June last ; whereby it appears that Colo. Joseph 
‘* Marsh, Simon Stevens and John Sessions have 
‘*been duly clected to represent said County in 
‘*this Congress, und invested with full powers 
“of legislation, &c. 

** Ordered, That the Deputies from Cumber- 
‘* land-county take their seats.” 


} 

It appears also from B. LH. Mall's Iistory af | 
Hastern Vermont, pages 258, 263, and 787, that 
Simon and not Simeon Stevens was the Delegate 
to the New York Convention, whom the Ver- 
mont Convention of January, 1777, ‘* directed | 


**to withdraw from that body.” B. H. Hall | 
gave many particulars in the life of Simon Ste- | 
vens, and among them his residence in Spring- 
field. Simon Stevens represented Springfield in | 
the Vermont State Convention of January, 1791, 
which adopted the Constitution of the United | 
States. The Delegates signed the Resolution of | 
adoption, and the original paper, with the auto- | 
graph of Simon Stevens, is in the possession of | 
one of the * Editors” of the Socicty’s publica- | 
tion. So much for the overweening confidence | 
of Mr. Dawson in Simeon Stephens, and in his 
own infallibility.* 
We have now gone through with the examin- | 
ation of all the evidence brought forward by | 


- —| 
* Whether Simon or Simeon was Mr. Stephens’s real 

name is immaterial to me. The Minutes of the Vermont 

Convention say that Simon was one of the Delegates 


State which is now Vermont; and when those Minutes 
were a. by a Historical Society, under the editorial 
control of those who claim to be historical students, I had 
aright to expect that they should be printed with accur- 
acy. Was the expectation an unreasonable one? Was it 
realized ?—H. B. D. 
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, facts as they really existed would warrant. 


in | 
the Convention of New York, from that portion of that . 
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Mr. Dawson to fasten upon the Vermont Tistori- 
cal Society the charge of undertaking to impose 
upon the public a false and fraudulent account 
of the early proceedings of the people of their 
State, in order, as he would have his readers be- 
licve, that their conduct towards the Government 
of New York, in their ancient controversy, 
might appear in a more favorable light than the 
We 
have seen that he has utterly failed to adduce a 
particle of proof to sustain the charge; that the 
most important of the changes alleged by him to 
have been made from what he calls ‘‘ the origi- 
‘* nal record,” have no existence in point of fact, 
and that the residue are so trifling and insignifi- 
cant as to preclude any supposition that they 
could have been made for any sinister purpose 
whatever, consisting of such changes as the sub- 


' stitution of one vowel for another in the spelling 
| of the first or second name of some unknown 
' . : 

| person; by the use of one figure for arother in 


a date of the month, or the omission or the inser- 
tion of an unimportant or synonymous word, 
which makes no alteration in the meaning—all 
of which changes any unprejudiced reader, if he 
noticed them, would at once have set down as 
accidental errors of the copyist or of the type— 
such errors indeed as an industrious critic might 
find in the most carefully prepared work—such 


{as are, in fact, found in Mr. Dawson's own criti- 


cism quite as frequently as in the pages of the 
Society's publication which he condemns.* 
The hostile temper of Mr. Dawson towards 
the Vermontese,” and his predetermination to 
find something to complain of against them, are 
as ciearly exhibited in the language of his criti- 
cism, as its destitution of facts to sustain it is 
shown to have been. The standing programme 
of his Magazine, which is printed on its covers, 
states that it will contain, among other things, 
** Carefully prepared and impartial notices of 
* New Bovks and Engravings, especially those 
‘relating to the TZistory, Antiquitics, or Biog- 
‘raphy, of America.” If his present article on 
the volume of the Vermont Historical Collections 
is to be taken asa fair specimen of his ‘ care- 
** fully prepared and impartial notices of new 
“books,” the aid to be expected from this de- 
partment of his Magazine, in the elucidation of 
American history, cannot be very great. 

After the full exposure which has been made 


ae 


| of the fallacy of Mr. Dawson’s criticism, it may 


be pleasant to read his concluding tirade against 
Vermont history and Vermont historian. It is as 
follows : 


* My readers can judge between Governor Hall and my- 
self, as to the merits or demerits of the several parts of the 
Histor1oaL Maeazrne’s criticism of the Society’s volume 
of mone. Thave no anxiety concerning the result. 


—H. B. D. 
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‘* There are many other errors which we have 
**not space enough to allude to; but we have 
** said enough to show how entirely useless this 
** portion of the volume is, as an authority, in 
‘historical enquiry. It may serve the purpose 
“for which it was probably intended among 
‘*those who read the history of Vermont from 
“the Vermontese stand-point ; but to those who 
‘read history for the purpose of ascertaining 
‘* what the truth is concerning those, within the 
‘** recognized territory of New York, who re- 
‘* fused obedience to the laws and public officers 
**of the State of which they openly professed 
**to be citizens—of those in fact, who led all 
** others in the grave offence of secession from a 
“recognized Governmont, exercising legal and 
** publicly-recognized authority over them—some 
‘* other authority will be requisite. These, prob- 
**ably, will not be contented with either Ver- 
**mont: history or Vermont historians, as the 
** former is now written, and as the latter now 
** write.” 


This is not a proper occasion for discussing 
with Mr. Dawson the merits of the old contro- 
versy between Vermont and New York, which 
ended in the acknowledgement of the independ- 
ence of the former by the latter. Mr. Dawson, 
as often as he has taken occasion to assail Ver- 
monters and Vermont history, has never got 
beyond the argument that is implied in the above 
paragraph, that the Vermonters were criminally 
wrong, because they ‘‘ refused obedience to the 
‘*laws and public officers of the State of which 
** they openly professed to be citizens.” It does 
not seem ever to have occurred to him that there 
might be an important question beyond that, 
viz.: Whether the actual and threatened oppres- 
sions of the Ne» York Government were not such 
as to justify their disobedience? We does not 
appear to see that this question arises, in the case 
of New York against Vermont, precisely as it did 
between Great Britain and her Colonies ; and that 
Vermonters did not, as he states. take the lead 
of ‘‘all others in the grave offence of secession 
‘*from a recognized Government, exercising le- 
“gal and publicly-recognized authority over 
‘‘them,” but only followed the example and 
lead of the American Colonies, in their secession 
from Great Britain, —the secession of the Colonies 
having taken place July 4, 1776, while that of 
Vermont did not occur until the following Jan 
uary. In this and such like condemnation of 
the Vermonters, he merely repeats the arzument 
of the old English Tories against the Colonists 
who, equally with. the Vermonters, had refused 
obedience to the laws of a * ree menized Govern- 
** ment” to which they acknowledged themselves 
to be legally subjected. If Mr. Dawson should 
ever get beyond the point of calling the Vermon- 


> ang, consequently, / 
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ters hard names, and should undertake to show 
that the conduct of the New York Government, 
in endeavoring to deprive the Vermont settlers of 
the lands they had honestly purchased and im- 
proved,* for the benefit of a set of New York 
city speculators, was right and just, and ought to 
have been submitted to, we shall be glad to see 
his evidence and read his argument. We are in- 
clined to think he would find it rather an ugly 
business, and that he will not venture upon it.} 
We are well aware that in any controversy 
| with the Editor of Tat Historica, Maeaztnx, 
we Vermonters stand on greatly unequal terms. 
His article is extensively circulated through the 
country, while this refutation of it will be seen 
| by comparatively few persons.t His hitherto un- 
ceasing hostility is not likely to be conciliated 
by this expose of the injustice and absurdity of 
his attacks, and we may expect a continuance of 
}them, with perhaps increased violence. We 
shall probalby be content to rest under any fur- 
ther imputations he may cast upon us, without 
reply. His seemingly uncontrollable propensity 
to impugn the motives and assail the integrity, 
as well as to misrepresent the conduct and argu, 


{ 
\ 
| * Governor Hall knows, very well, that the “ Grants 
| « from New Hampshire " never possessed any more validi- 
ty, in law, that as many Grants from the man in the moon 
would have possessed ; and those who “ se'tled ” on those 
Grants only resorted to New Hampshire, for such Grants 
for the same reason that purchasers of smuggled am 
stolen goods 9 the riek of being caught with them in 
their possession, knowing, all the time, thar they are, per- 
sonally, quite as bad as the smuggler or the thief from 
whom, for a tithe of their reai value, they had ventured to 
receive them, 
| _ If the “ settlers” referred to had desired to act honestly, 
| they would have gone to the legal owner of those lands and 
| honestly paid an honest price for them, as decency and the 
laws required: they were willing, rather, to be dishonest; 
and they went, instead, to the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, who had neither moral nor legal interest in those 
lands, and paid such a price for a Grant of them as none 
but a thief, or a smuggler, or a Vermontese border-rnffinn, 
would have recognized as an equivalent therefor.—H.B.D. 


t Reference is made to the letter, addressed to Governor 
Hall, which is appended to this Vindication. In that 
| letter I have met toe general issue which Governor Hall 
| has presented. in all its parts; and on the proffered presen- 
tation of evidence, on either side, which that Ietter insu 
gurates, I am perfectly willing to elther stand or fall. Tho 
Governor understands my meaning: Jet him now present 
his case, with his evidence.—H, B. D. 


+ Very possible Governor Hail may now have learned, 
for the first time, that ‘Tur Hisrorroar MaGazine has no 
desire to contine its readers to one side of any subject 

| that any reputable opponent of its views may, cence 
| present his adverse arguments to its readers, in its puges, 
as fully and as fearlessly as he shall desire. 

I know of no falshood which can de dangerous while the 

truth shali have an equal chance with it; and Governor 
Hat seems, alsoto have acquired the same information 
shrinks from the exposure, in the 
Magazine, of the jficteons on which the early history cf 
Vermont, as written by her own historians, Aas newer 
ceased ty rest. Iie dare not present, in that work, over 
his own name—although he has been urged todo so— 
what. concerning Vermont's early pretensions and the 
early Vermontese, he says, elecwhere, simply because he 
knows that, very certainly, his neighvor would come and 
eearch him.—H. B. D. 


rho 
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ments, of those who fail to concur 1 his opinions 
and share his antipathies, must be well known to 
his readers, and we confidently trust they will be 
prepared to make due allowance for this unhap- 
py weakness of his, and will estimate what he 
may say.at.just about its actual value. 


Mn. Dawson's LerTen. 


Hox. Hu.anp Hat, 

Dear Sm: I have pleasure in acknowledging 
the receipt of a pamphlet entitled Vindication 
af Volume 1. of the Collections of the Vermont 
Historical Society from the Attacks of the New 
York Historical Magazine ; and, as the post-mark 
indicates that Iam indebted to you for it, I beg 
you to accept my hearty thanks for your atten- 
tion. 

You are not insensible of the fact that, during 
the past nine months, I have been an invalid, 
almost wholly incapacitated for labor, always in 
the hands of my physician, and absolutely re- 
quired to abstain from all but the least laborious 
of my ordinary occupations ; and, as I have suf- 
fered more severely, from intense pain, thaw ever 
before, during the present week, and, at this 
moment, write these words in pain which almost 
blinds me, I am not, therefore, ia that trim, 
physically, which T desire to be in when I enter 
such a field of labor as, in this pamphlet, you 
have invited me to. If, however, 1 have correct- 
ly understood your Vindication, so called, either 
something or somebody—you seem to be uncertain 
which—has assaulted a certain volume which the 
Vermont Historical Society has recently published 
and, possibly, the Committee wiio prepared it for 
the press: that, in the absence of any care for its 
bantling by either the Committee or the Society, 
you have volunteered, individually, to become 
the Don Quixote of the hapless volume; and | 
that, like your great prototype, after having sat- 
istied your untempered prowess on divers minor | 
objects, you have sought your crowning honors by 
leveling your lance at a luckless machine which, 
in all weathers and under all circumstances, is 
expected to catch the passing breeze and to turn 
out its editorial grists to its readers, as long as its 
various parts will keep together and the old con 
cern remain in running order. I say that this is 
my understanding of the purport of your Vindi-+ 
cation; and if Ihave mistaken that meaning, 
in any respect, Tassure you that it has not been 
from the want of care in reading it. 

Neither my health nor my disposition warrant 
any attempt, on my part, to engage in any un 
necessary controversy; and, among the last « 
those with whom I should a discussion 
which might be construed as an unfriendly one, 
would be such an one as yourself, whom I have } 
always regarded as one of the most valued ef } 
my personal friends, But you have been pleased | 


| 


) - 
I 


seck 


| loosely made and, as authorities, without val 
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to mention me, by name, in your Vindication ; 
to arraign me, by name, on charges which no 
respectable man can allow to remain without 
notice; and to represent me, and my temper, 
and my conduct, both as an individual and as 
the conductor of a public press, in such a man- 
ner as, were your picture a faithful one, would 
induce me to loath myself as earnestly as you 
seem to desire I shall be loathed by others. I 
propose, therefore, as best I may, in my physical 
weakness and pain, to notice, very briefly, the 
various parts of your Vindication, in the order 
in which I have already referred to then. 

Finstiy: as to the assailant of the Society's 
Volume. 

On the cover, on the title-page, and on page 3 of 
your pamphlet, you refer, specifically, to ‘* the 
** New York Historical Magazine” as the assail- 
ant of the Society's volume; and, on page 3, I 
am said to be the Editor of that audacious ma- 
ligner of the Society's reputation. But I assure 
you that I know of no such work: that I had 
never heard of any such work, until your Vin- 
dication told me of it: that, as far as my know!l- 
edge and information go, I am not aware of the 
publication of any Historical Magazine, under 
any title, in New York, during the past five 
years. You will allow me to suppose, therefore, 
that you have made a mistake in your averment : 
that, as a narrator of very simple facts, not diffi- 
cult to be authenticated, you cannot, always, be 
relied on: that your’ statements, as history, are, 
sometimes, loose and, as suthorities, without 
value. 

On page 3 of your pamphlet, after having 
declared, over and over again, that something 
else was the offender, you suddenly introduce 
me, by name, as the attacking party from whose 
assaults the Socicty’s volume has suffered so 
much as to require your individual interference. 
But I assure you that I am not sensible that I 
have ever made any such ‘‘ attack ” as you refer 
to; und if you can produce a scrap of either 
manuscript or printed matter, bearing either my 
name or my initials, in which any such “ attack ” 
as you have described, or any other, has been 
made, C will as londly plead guilty to your aceu 
sation as { now deny your charge. You will 
permit me to suppose, therefore, that you have 
made a second mistake in your averment: that, 
as a narrator of very simple facts, not difficult to 
he authenticated, you cannot always be relied on : 
that your statements, as history, are, sometimes, 
uc. 

I beg your permission, however, before pro 
cecding further in this review of your pamphlet, 
to suggest that, very probably, you intended to 
have said, when you said something else, that 
Tne Historica Magazine, edited by me and 
published at Morrisania, N, ¥., in its number for 
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January, 1871, noticed the first volume of The | 
Collections of the Vermont Historical Society, in } 
which notice that Society was earnestly congrat- | 
ulated on the solid success which had attended | 
its first experiment, as the publisher of a volume; | 


and the hope was expressed, in that notice, that 
the financial result of the venture would be such 
as to warrant a speedy renewal of the attempt 
which had been made by the Society, in the 


publication of that volume, to make itself use- | 


ful. The notice also alluded to certain changes 
which the Committee had made in the selection 
of proffered material for the volume, and heart- 
ily sustained the Committee in its latest choice ; 


and it closed by pronouncing the volume ‘‘ as | 
‘* creditable to the book-making faculties of the | 
‘*Committee as it will be acceptable to every | 
I say you | 


** Vermonter who shall look into it.” 
probably intended to say this, or something of 


the same tenor; but, unfortunately, you failed | 


to carry out your intention, and, instead, in this 
portion of your Vindication, of being a mere 
narrator of naked facts, you voluntarily became 
—something else. 


As I have said, both my health and disposi- | 
tion, at this moment, prompt me to seek quiet, | 
rather than excitement, and repose, rather than | 


conflict ; but it is not my nature, either in sick- 
ness or in health, to allow such a knight as you 
are, in such a cause as this, to ramble over the 
country, in search of a victim, without, at least, 


ooking at him, from behind my own pickets, as ret 
‘+ of the same Warrent, instead of providing * ‘To 


he passes on the highway—I would not think of 
approaching a Rorey O° Moore, when the chip is 
on his shoulder and the black-thorn in his fist, 
but, the ex-President of «a Historical Society, 


after having occupied the gubernatorial chair of | ‘* 


his State, who voluntarily becomes the knight- 


errant of such a cause as this, is entitled to my ' 
I shall take i ** 


attention, if not to my sympathy. 
you as you evidently meant to be understood, 


therefore ; and let your mistakes be curried to | 


the credit of your infirmities and your anger; 
and this brings this review, 

SECONDLY: to the ‘‘attack,” no matter by 
whom, and to your Vindication of it, no matter 
how ill-tempered or ill-judged. 

Tne Hisroricat. MAGAZINE for January, 1871, 
said, of the volume referred to, only as follows : 


‘*5.—Collections of the Vermont Historical 
** Society. Prepared and Published by the 
‘* Printing and Publishing Committee, in pursu- 
‘*ance of a vote of the Society. Vol.I. Mont- 
‘*pelier: Printed for the Society. 1870. 
**tavo, pp. xix, 508. 

‘* With the exception of a number of inde- 
** pendent tracts, this volume is, we believe, the 
** first extended publication by the Vermont His- 


‘* torical Society ; and we earnestly congratulate 
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Oc- | 
| ** Heman Allen, was really recorded—either ac- 


| July, 


- eee a 


** that body on the solid success which has attend- 
**ed the experiment—may the financial: result be 
“as much of a success; and such as to warrant 
‘fa speedy renewal of the attempt to make it. 
** self useful. 

** After the preliminary papers, devoted to a 
‘* yecord ef the Society's Charter, By-laws, Mem- 
** bership, ete., the Minutes of those meetings of 
*** The Green-mountain Boys’ which ultimately 
**led to the formation of the State of Vermont, 
** properly finds a place—a series of papers 
* which, for historical importance to every Ver- 
‘‘monter, has no existing equal. 

‘* Unfortunately, however, in this case, the So- 
** ciety employed @ copy instead of the original 
* manuscripts ; and, it has, consequently, fallen 
‘*a victim, in several cases, to the incompetency 
‘of either its copyist or its proof-reader. 

* Without noticing the multitude of changes 
‘* which we have seen in the spelling and capital- 
‘ization of the words, in the structure of the 
** paragraphs, and in the general style of the 
‘* work, a merely casual glance at the teachings of 


{ “the re-constructed record has satisfied us that 


** it is entirely unreliable, as material for history. 
** As evidence of this, we need only refer to the 
* following more important errors, in this very 
**important portion of the volume. 

**1.—The Warrent for the first meeting, 
** dated, according to this version, * ARLINGTON, 


| *** 10th Dec’r, 1775,’ was really dated * An.inc- 


~~ 


* * ron, 20h Dee’r, 1775? and the third Article 


*** sev if the Law of New York shall have free 
** * circulation where it doth infringe on our prop- 
* © erties, or Titles of Lands, or Riots (so called) 
‘in defence of the same,’ as indicated in this 
** volume, really provided * to see if the Law of 
*** New York shall have free Circulation where 
‘it doth not infringe’ ete.—a distinction with 
**a difference, which will be useful to those who 
‘shall study the temper of the Vermontese ot 
** that period, with due attention. 

‘*2.— The * Oliver Hverts’ who was one of the 
** Assistant Clerks of the mecting, at Dorset, on 
‘*the sixteenth of January, 1775, as indicated in 
‘this volume, was really * Oliver Hoviis;° and 
**the ‘ James JZurd,’ who served on the Comnit- 
‘*tee to whom the third Article in the Warrent, 
‘* just noticed, was referred by that Convention, 
“was really ‘ James J/ard.’ 

“*3.—The Order in Council, relative to the 
‘Grants, referred to in the Remonstrance and 
** Petition which was presented to the Continen- 
‘“*tal Congress, in behalf of the insurgents, by 


‘‘curately or otherwise—in the Minutes of the 
‘Convention at Dorset, of the twenty-fourth of 
‘July, 1776, as of the date of ‘ the fourth day 
“Sof July, A.D., 1764:’ the re-constructed 
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‘* Minutes, before us, presents it as ‘on the 20th 
*** day of July, A.D. 1764.’ 

‘«4,—In the same Petition and Remonstrance, 
“reference was made, as duly recorded by the 
‘Clerk of the Convention, ou the Minutes of 


‘“‘the Convention, reference was made to the | 


“‘ageregate body of ‘ Land Traders’ whom the 
‘* Vermontese were then resisting : in the re-con- 
“structed Minutes, by interpolating the words, 
*** of New York,’ those who have cuntrolled the 


“volume before us have managed to secure a | 


“new weapon for their use, in their contest with 
“the phantoms, from New York, which have so 
‘long haunted them. 

**5.—The official signatures of the Chairman 


‘* sixteenth of January, 1776, which this version 
“of the Minutes presents, in the record of the 


‘*same Petition and Remonstrance, at tlhe foot of | 
‘the nineteenth page of this volume, ave not in | 
“the original Minutes, as left by the Secretary | 


‘who wrote them; and, to those who are unac.- 
*quainted with the facts, this strange error, of 
** either the Editors or the Printer of this volume, 


‘* will serve to destroy the usefulness of the entire | 
“entry, and to mislead those who are groping, in | 


“this dark subject, for the exact truth of the 
** matter. 

**6.—-The interpolation of a line, assigning a 
“motive for the sudden attempt of Heman Allen 


‘*to withdraw the insurgents’ Petition and Re- | 


‘‘monstrance from before the Continental Con- 
‘* gress, was simply a picce of impertinence on the 
** part of the Editors and is a fraud on those who 
**shall read these re-constructed Minutes: there 
‘is no such reason assigned, in the real Minutes, 
‘*as written by the Secretary of the Convention. 

‘* 7, —In the Dorset Convention of the twenty- 
“fifth of September, 1776 


‘“‘ever that town may have been; not 
“*ingford,’ as these re-constructed 
““ would have us suppose. 


Minutes 


“‘uary 15, 1777, this version of the Afinutes of 
“that body would have us believe that ‘ Lt. 
** Leonard Spaulding’ and ‘ Lt. Dennis Lock 
*** land’ jointly represented ‘ Dummerston,’ an¢ 
t 


l 
**that the town of ‘ Putney’ was not represented 


“in that Convention, by any one: the fact i 
“that ‘Dummerston’ had only one Delegare— 
*** Lieut. Leonard Spaulding ’—; that * Putney’ 
*‘aoas represented in the Convention ; and ‘ Lieut 
*** Dennis Lockland’ was ier Delegute, instead 
“of Dummerston’s. 

**9.—In the same Convention, ‘ Major Joseph 
*** Williams’ appeared for Pownal: not ‘ Major 


s 
“5 


*“* Josiah Williams,’ as represented in this vol- | 


** une. 


‘*10.—The re-constructed Minutes of the same | 


Hist. Mac. Von. X. 5. 








, ‘M'. Abraham Ives’ | 
“really represented ‘ V. Wallingford,’ where- | 
Wall- | 
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‘*Convention present a formal introduction of 
‘*seven lines, to the Report on what is, in fact, 
‘*Vermont’s Declaration of Independence—cer- 
‘* tainly, as far as Vermont is concerned, an in- 
‘*strument of the first importance, as material for 
‘* history—the original Minutes of the Conven- 


‘tion itself, which constitute the originul record 
' ’ > 


‘*of the paper, presented no such introductory 
‘*matter, nor any other—our friends of the 
**Committee tu the contrary, notwithstanding. 
‘*11.—In the same important instrument, as 
‘* originally recorded, a most important extract 
** from the Journals of the Continental Congress, 


| ‘* certified by the Secretary of that Congress, was 
| ‘introduced, as the foundation of the Conven- 
“and Secretary of the Dorset Convention of the | 


*tion’s proposed action on that subject : in the 
**re-constructed Minutes, the record of that Res- 
‘* olution is changed in its terms, anc the verifi- 
** cation of the Secretary is altogether omitted— 
‘*a curious and insignificant coincidence. 
**12.—In the original record of the same im- 


| ** portant paper, as well, it seems, as in the copy 


‘*of it which Mr. Slade published in his well- 
‘*known Vermont State Pupers, it is said ‘ that 
‘** the District of Territory comprehending and 
*** Usually known by the name and description 


| ***of the N. Hampshire Grants of Right ought 


| 66 


*to be and are hereby declared forever here- 


| *** after to be considered as a Seperate Free and 


‘**Independent Jurisdiction or State by the 
‘**Name & to be forever hereafter called and 
‘**known and distinguished by the Name of 
‘*** New Connecticut Alias Vermont and that the 
‘¢¢Tnhabitants’ etc: in the volume before us, it 
‘*is said ‘that the district of territory compre- 
‘* *hending and usually known by the name and 
‘** description of the New Hampshire Grants, of 
‘** right ought to be, and is hereby declared for- 
‘* ‘ever hereafter to be considered as a separate, 
‘*¢ free and independent jurisdiction or state ; 
‘**by the name, and forever hereafter to be 
*** called, known and distinguished by the name 


| ‘© Sof Mew Connecticut; [ 1 ] and the inhabi- 
‘*8.—In the Westminster Convention of Jan- | 


‘* tants’ etc.—the blank space being illustrated 
‘*with a foot-note, informing us that, ‘here, 
‘**in the copy in Slade’s State Pupers, the 
“words ‘alias Vermont’ are inserted;’ but 
** that ‘they could not have been in the original 
‘** «declaration appears from the subsequent use 
***of the name ‘New Connecticut,’ alone, and 
‘**from the proceedings in the Convention of 
“*the fourth of June following, when the name 
‘**was changed tv ‘Vermont.’ The manu- 
** script copy of the original with which General 
‘*Phelps had favored the Society and the pub- 
‘* lished copy of the same which Governor Slade 
**had presented in his State Pupers, were both 
** before the Committee when it issued this re- 
‘* constructed record ; and we confess we are not 
‘*acquainted with the principle which warrented 
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‘the Committee, in the face of the two distinct 
**copies of the original, to not only omit from 
‘its version of the Minutes the words ‘ Alias 
“** Vermont,’ but to discredit the fidelity of the | 
‘** only text which it employed, by doubting the | 
‘** existence of the words, elsewhere. Such is | 
** Vermont histery, as written by Vermont his- | 
** torians. 
‘©13.—The latter part of the Report, or De- | 
‘* claration of Vermont’s Independence, is so per- 
«* fectly muddled—there are not less than five | 
‘* serious errors, affecting the sense, within the 
« last six lines—that no one, except an expert in 
** Vermontese history, can possibly understand it, 
«* aecurately. 


‘* 14,‘ Messrs. John Sessions and Simeon Ste- 
‘**phens’ were the two Representatives from 
**Cumberland-county, in the Convention of the 
‘*State of New York, whom the insurgents, in 
‘* Vermont, directed to withdraw from that body : 
‘** Messrs. John Sessions ana Simon Stephens’ 
‘*are said, in this reconstructed record, to have 
‘thus officiated as such Representatives, in the 
‘« Legislature of New York, of which State Ver- 
‘* ment was then a part. 

‘*There are many other errors which we have 
‘*not space enough to allude to; but we have 
‘*said enough to show how entirely useless this 
** portion of the volume is, as an authority in 
‘** historical enquiry. It may serve the purpose 
‘*for which it was probably intendcd, among 
“those who read the history of Vermont from 
‘*the Vermontese stand-point ; but to those who 
‘*read history for the purpose of ascertaining 
‘* what the truth is concerning those, within the 
‘* recognized territory of New York, who refused 
** obedience to the laws and public officers of the | 
‘* State of which they openly professed to be cit- | 
‘*izens—of those, in fact, who led all others in 
«the grave offence of secession from a recogniz- 
‘‘ed Government, exercising legal and publicly- 
*‘ recognized authority over them—some other 
‘*authority will be requisite. These, probably, 
** will not be contented with either Vermont his- 
‘*tory or Vermont historians, as the former is 
‘now written and as the latter now write. 

‘** Following these Minutes are re-prints of sev- 
‘ eral ancient tracts concerning the land-disputes ; 
‘an extended series of papers, illustrative of the 
‘history of the Northern Campaign of 1777; 
‘and a re-print of Ira Allen’s JHistory ef Ver- 
** mont—we have not the means to compare the 
‘‘copies of the former with the originals nor 
‘‘with complete copies of them: the latter is 
‘*not so scarce that any one of even ordinary 
‘*means cannot employ the original instead of 
‘* this copy; and a comparison of the two will, 
“ therefore, be wholly unnecessary—and a mca- 








** gre Index closes the volume. 
‘¢ We are not insensible of some of the differ- 
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**ences of opinion which are said to have led to 
** the re-production of some of the old tracts and 
** Allen’s History ; and we are free to say that we 
** approve the selection of materials, as it stands, 
‘* rather than that which was originally proposed. 
‘*The general good judgment of the Committee 
‘*of Publication, in the choice, per se, of offered 


| ** material, is amply apparent—we wish we could 


**say as much for its accuracy of details, in us- 
‘*ing what it selected—-and the very handsome 
‘* volume which it has produced, is as creditable 
‘*to its book-making faculties as it will be ac- 
‘ceptable to every Vermonter who shall look 
** into it.” 

It will be seen, by the sober reader, that Tur 
Historical MAGAzInE disapproved of the con- 
tents of only a small portion of the Society's 
volume—the first of the dozen articles which 
it contained—and that that disapproval was ex- 
clusively confined to the inaccuracy of that par- 
ticular article, as a copy of an unpublished 
paper, which, *‘ for historical importance to every 
** Vermonter, has no existing equal,” and de- 
served a better fate. It will be seen, also, that it 
was a matter of regret that, ‘‘in this case, the 
** Society employed a copy instead of the origin- 
‘* al manuscripts ”—the reason could have been 
assigned, why that copy was used, but was not— 
and, certainly, in no unfriendly spirit, it said 
that the Society, in consequence of its mistaken 
selection, *‘ has fallen a victim, in several cases, 
**to the incompetency of its copyist or its proof- 
‘* reader.” 

It needs no argument to prove that, as the say- 
ing has it, ‘‘ what is worth being done at all, by 
“any one, is worth being done well ;” and it is 
especially true that what is presented as materials 
for history, by a Historical Society, in a volume 
conducted through the press under its own au- 
thority, by its master minds, and bearing its own 
imprint, is expected to be accurate as well as au- 
thentic; and that it is necessarily without value, 
as materials for history or as a standard by which 
written history shall be tested, if its accuracy or 
its authenticity shall be successfully impeached. 
Tae Hisroricat MAGAZINE averred, as was its 
duty, that the particular article to which it ob- 
jected had not been accurately presented by the 
Society, in the volume referred to; and it also 
said of it, because of that inaccuracy, ‘‘ that it 
‘* is entirely unreliable, as material for history” 
—that it is ‘‘ entirely useless,” ‘‘as an authority, 
‘¢ in historical enquiry.” This is the gravamen of 
the offence against which you complain; and 
against this judgment of Tar HistortrcaL Mac- 
AZINE you direct the weight of your extended and 
angry Vindication. You gravely admit that 
both the Society and you have never yet seen the 
original manuscript of which that Society pro- 
fesses to have given a mere copy, in the article 
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avhich, ‘as an authority in historical enquiry,” 
Tue HisroricaL MaG@azrne has condemned as 
inaccurate and untrustworthy; yet, ludicrously 
enough, you gravely defend that copy, with all 
its alleged and conceded inaccuracies, and insist 
that it is really worthy the respect, as such au- 
thority, which was originally claimed for it, Ta 
HisrortcaL MAGAzInK to the contrary notwith- 
standing. You gravely admit, also, that Tim 
HisvoricaL MAGAZINE has seen the original man- 
uscript, and you actually pretend to describe it ; 
yet the errors, in the Society’s copy, which THE 
HisToORICAL MaGaztnp, after comparing that copy 
with the original, has carefully pointed out and 
described, are, ludicrously enough, treated, in 
your Vindication, with the highcst respect, while 
the Editor of the Magazine is individually re- 
proached, because they were thus carefully ex- 
-amined and condemned in the pages of that peri- 
-odical. 

If I ever lacked evidence of your entire inca- 
ypacity either to narrate a fact or to write a his- 
“tory, accurately, I do so no longer; and, in your 
evident willingness to prefer, as ‘‘ an authority, 

‘in historical research,” what you know and 
acknowledge to be an inaccurate copy of a doc- 
ument, rather than the original paper itself, when 
that original shall make against some pre-con- 
ceived notion of your own which that inaccurate 


-eopy can pander to and sustain, you voluntarily 
-afford evidence, whicii no one can gainsay, of your 
-own entire unfitness to judge of the merits of 


any historical question whatever. It matters not 
-who your father was, nor what distinctions you 
emay have personally secured, nor where you live 
—your studied attempt to bolster up what you 
iknow to be the shattered reputation of what the 
‘Society unwisely offered ‘‘as an authority, in 
‘historical research,” and to put ‘‘ the guinea- 
“stamp ” on what is conceded, even by yourself, 
ito be base metal, will be duly understood and 
weceive its just condemnation from every one, 
every where, who knows the difference, in value, 
‘between a truth and a falsehood, and who cares 
‘to pick up a stone to cast at you. 

The copy of the paper, under notice, which 
rthe Society published in its first Volume, is cer- 
‘tainly inaccurate—you admit it to be so, in your 

Vindication—and it is, therefore, untrustworthy, 
‘tas an authority, in historical research,” not- 
withstanding all you shall present in vindication 
of it: the strictures of Tue Historica MaGa- 
ZINE are well founded and servicable, ‘‘ as au- 
“ thorities, in historical research ;” and what 
you have said, in your unwise remarks condem- 
natory of them, serves to expose the nothingness 
of your own pretentions rather than the weakness 
of the Magazine. 

THIRDLY : as to your picture of what you con- 
ceive to be my ‘hostile temper towards ‘the 
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‘¢ *Vermontese,’ and my predetermination con- 
‘* cerning them.” 

This is not the first time that I have heard of 
what has been industriously circulated as a report 
of my hostility to Vermont; and I notice the 
silly nonsense of the accusation, now, only be- 
cause it affords another item of the sickly child- 
ishness of its last pubiisher. Vermont is neither 
more nor less to me than any other portion of 
God's foot-stool; nor do I, individually, care a 
whit more nor a whit less for ‘* the Vermontese ” 
than I do for the great hody of my own towns- 
men, unto whom I am, personally, a stranger and 
who, personally, are strangers tome. Those of 
them who are honest and act like honest men, I 
most heartily respect, in Vermont and in Morris- 
ania: those of them, whether here or there, who 
act like rogues and who roll a falsehood around, 
as a sweet morsel, under their tongues, whenever 
they can find a poor excuse for preferring it to 
the truth, at the same price, I have always ¢on- 
demned ; and, while strength shall be spared to: 
me, I expect to condemn all such, here and there, 
until my latest breath. Evidence which even 
you cannot gainsay—although you will, probably, 
attempt to belittle it—tells me that the great body 
of the early settlers of what is now Vermont, 
were nothing more nor less than lawless ruffians; 
and I make no new revelation when I repeat 
what that evidence has taught me. I have learned, 
trom undoubted testimony, too, that money was 
required by those ‘* Green-mountain boys,” be- 
fore they would interfere with Ticonderoga, not- 
withstanding what you claim to consider as their 
‘* country ” imperatively demanded their prompt 
and energetic action, without it; and I have 
learned, also, that, thenceforth, until they esfab- 
lished the legal independence of the State, the 
same peculiar “ patriotism” which began and 
ended in themselves was the controlling power 
among them. They drove industrious settlers 
from their homesteads, seized their property, 
abused their persons, and, some.imes, did worse 
than all this, just as ‘‘ the border-ruffians ” are 
said to have done, in these latter days, in Kansas 
and the Far West; and they seized sixteen towns, 
East of the Connecticut-river, in New Hamp- 
shire, and I do not know how many, West of 
that river, in New York, and, year after year, 
ruled those who lived in those towns, not only 
without law but in open and impudent defiance 
of it. The authority of the King and that of 
the State—New Hampshire's quite as much as 
New York’s—they resolutely disregarded; and 
when the Continental Congress, on their own ap- 
plication, gave judgment against them, they 
sought, in Canada, from the Royal Governor, 
that peculiar consolation and protection which, 
at that moment, their countrymen, under Wash- 
ngton and his subordinates, were manfully re- 
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sisting, in the field. All this, and more, rou 
KNow to be strictly true; and you KNow, also, 
that when I offered to print your own statements 
of all these matters, those which might be true 
as well as those which should be untrue, to any 
reasonable extent, and entirely without any ex- 
pense to you, you shrunk from the exposure of 
Vermont's early wickedness and from that of 
your own misrepresentations of that wickedness, 
which, you very well knew, was in store for you, 
and so preferred to let the early history of Ver- 


mont remain undiscussed and concealed from the | 
If you shall have reconsidered that con- | 
clusion, and are now disposed to present what | 


world, 


you conceive to be the facts, with the evidence to 
sustain your averments, the pages of THe His- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE are open, for your use, for 
that purpose, at any time, to any reasonable ex- 


tent ; and I promise you, in such case, an unre- | 


stricted hearing, as to language, and limited only 
by conyining you, in your publication of docu- 
ments, in extenso, as evidence, to those which, hith- 


erto, haveremained unpublished. In such case, if | 
my strength shall permit, I shall probably follow | 


you, in order to ascertain and to report to the 


in your narrative ; and I shall do so, in such case, 
Searlessly and without flinching. I never saw 
anything, in history, which I was ashamed to look 
at, squarely, in the face; and I have never hesi- 
tated, in any of my researches, to follow the 
Truth, and to recognize her, wherever she has 
been pleased to conduct me. I am not now 
afraid to meet and to greet the Truth, in the ex- 
amination and discussion of any portion of Ver- 
mont’s early history nor in that of the doings of 
any of her lawless adherents: AND I RESPECT- 
FULLY CHALLENGE YOU TO A CAREFUL AND HON- 
EST DISCUSSION, ON EVIDENCE TO BE ADDUCED, 


O¥ THE SUBJECTS REFERRED TO—so dear to | 


you and, if you speak truly, so loathsome to me 


WHENEVER YOU SHALL BE INCLINED TO TAKE | 
THE FIELD, ON THE TERMS WuoIcH | HAVE JUST 


MENTIONED. 
You insist that the Colonial Governor of New 


Hampshire possessed legal authority to dispose | 
of lands lying to the westward of Connecticut- | 


river, within the territory of what is now the 
State of Vermont; that the various Grants by 
which, from time to time, he pretended to dis- 
pose of lands within that territory, were issued 


with competent authority, in due form, and fully 
vested the Grantees with legal titles to the lands | 


so assumed to have been disposed of; and that 
those who were thus favored by him, as Grantees, 


became, in law and in fact, the owners of the | 


several tracts of land which he thus pretended to 
convey to them. 


You insist thst the Colonial authorities in New 





| pended when you haye made them; 


York possessed no authority, in law, to dispose 
of lands lying to the westward of Connecticut- 
river, within the territory of what is now the 
State of Vermont, or to require obedience to their 
authority or to the Laws of that Colony, from 
those who resided or sojourned therein ; that any 
attempt, on the part o: those authorities, either 
to dispose of those lauds, or to enforce obedience 
from those who resided or sojourned therein, or 
to oust those, as trespassers, who occupied those 
lands without having obtained Grants from them, 
was oppression and tyranny, if not usurpation 
and legally invalid; and that all such attempts, 
whether to dispose of such lands, or to oust tres- 
passsers therefrom, or to enforce obedience to 
their authority and to the public laws of the Col- 
ony, Within the territory referred to, might have 
been and was resisted, by those who occupied that. 
territory, properly and without offence against 
any law to which they were properly amenable. 

You insist that the inhabitants and sojourn- 
ers of what is now the territory of the State of 
Vermont, from 1765 until the recognition of the 
independence of Vermont, by New York, and 


r ‘the admission of that State into the Union, 
readers of THE Historical MAGAzINnE, how much | 


of truth and how much of untruth there shall be | 


were law-abiding in their character and con- 
duct; undoubted and unceasing friends of the 


| cause for which Washington fought; and quit 


as undoubted and unceasing opponents of the 
King of Great Britain and his Parliament; and 
you insist that there was nothing in cither the 


| character or the conduct of those inhabitants 


and sojourners, nor in the character and con- 
duct ot those who, cither with or without their 
authority, represented them before the world 
and were their mouth-pieces and spokesmen, 


} which honest men, honestly and impartial]; 


judging, would either condemn or censure—in- 
deed, you insist that those who cannot agre 
with you, in this opinion, are, themselves, by 
reason of that disagreement, unworthy of credit, 
as writers of history, and unworthy of the per- 
sonal respect of their neighbors, as men. 

All these, and others, most venerable an 
most earnest vindicator, you have insisted on 
in writing and in print—orally, also, wheneve: 
you could command an audience—and the tim 
has come, before you shall have been called hé 
fore your final Judge to receive His judgment 
on your case and Vermont’s, as you have to 
often presented them, to insist, on my part, tha 
something beside your unsupported word shal 
be presented to the world, which you will so 
otherwise leave in ignorance on those subjects, 


| to sustain the several naked allegations which 


I have specified. I have asked, before, private 
ly, for the authorities on which you have dk 
but they 
have not been sent to me: I have invited you 
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benefits of the Treaty concluded in Washington, 
in the year 1866, number from nine to eleven 
hundred. Previous to that period, they received 
you have shrunk from the proffered publication | annuities with the other bands of Chippewas 
and the exposure which, you know, would have | of Lake Superior, under the Treaty of the third 
followed it: I insist, now, that you shall either | of September, 1864; there being a full under- 
support the allegations which, in various forms | standing between the parties that the amount re- 
and at various times, sometimes agreeably and | ceived by the Bois Fort bands should be refund- 
sometimes disagreeably, you have so loudly | ed whenever they sold their lands to the Govern- 
proclaimed, with the evidence on which you|ment. But the Treaty of 1866 did not recognize 
‘have founded them, or that you shall sink, at | any such arrangement. 

once, to that merited contempt, among honest! The physical appearance of both sexes of this 
men, the world over, which belongs, most sure- | tribe is of a strong, hardy, aud healthy consti- 
ly, to the empty braggart and to him who will- | tution; but, like all other savage tribes, they are 
ingly bears false witness against his neighbor. |indolent, much addicted to sport and the prac- 


ty letter, to present your case and your evi- 
dence, in writing, to any reasonable extent, in 
order that I might print and traverse them ; but 


I insist on this, asa duty which you owe to} 
Vermont; I insist on it, as a duty which you 
owe to those who have hitherto honored you as 
an honest and earnest worker in the field of 
American History; I demand it, as a duty 
which you owe to me, since you have published 
to the world, concerning myself and my writ- 
ings, what, in the continued absence of that 
hidden light which you so earnestly insist on 
hiding under your own bushel, I shall, other- 
wise, be constrained to brand as both a willing 
and a wicked falsehood. 

Iam not aware that I have overlooked any 
material portion of your Vindication, either in 
my foot-notes to my re-print of that Vindica- 
tion or in this, my general notice of it; and 
nothing remains for me, therefore, but to assure 
you that I am, 

Very Respectfully, Yours, 
Henry B. Dawson. 


VII.—THE ** NATIONS” OF THE VERMIL- 
LION LAKE DISTRICT.* 


The tribe of Indians who inhabit that section 
of the country known as the Vermillion Lake 


tice of gambling. They will stake every parti- 
cle of clothing they are possessed of; also, 
guns, steel-traps, kettles, dogs, medicine-sacks, 
in short, everything they possess in the world. 
They have been known to gamble, night and 


| day, for forty-eight hours, without intermission, 
| without sleep, and very little; if any, food. 
| Whenever one party is dispirited, caused by ad- 
| verse fortune, and the game likely to be drawn, 


the drum, accompanied by vocal strains, is re- 
sorted to by the winning party, the spectators 
keeping time in a bodily motion, to revive the 
drowsy gamester and tantalize the ‘‘ Charm 
“ Spirit” of the unfortunates. They consider 
their brethren of Lake Superior their inferiors. 
Inasmuch as their brethren have lost the original 
ideas of the Manidos and the religion of their 
forefathers, and have adopted theories belonging 
to the white man, alone, so they no longer belong 
to the fraternity of the grand Me-da-we. No 
longer will they be consulted upon the next cele- 
bration of the grand Me-da-we. No longer will 


i they solicit advice of the once dreaded Me-day, 


as to the best method of the initiation of a new 
member or the best promotion of the fellow- 
ship. All discussions in regard to their religion 
and the customs of their forefathers are ended. 


District, are called, in their native tongue, ‘Sa | They are loth to business of any local matter, 
‘*gwon-da-gaw-we-nin-ne-wag,” (thick bush men) | having any connection with the other bands be- 
which the early pioneer trader, from Canada, | longing to the Lake. 


ander the employ of the late American Fur 
Company and that of the North-west Company, 
erroneously interpreted, ‘* Bois Fort,” by which 
they are now known and designated from their 
brethren, the Chippewas. That portion of the 
tribe living under the protection of the United 
States Government, and who are entitled to the 


* From The Bayfield Press, Bayfield, Wisconsin, Vol. 
L, Nos. 35, 36, and 87. 

We are very free tosay that we are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the ar importance of Indian mytholo- 
f°. to either understand the meaning or perceive the 

uties and interest which are said to attach to this arti- 
cle; but we yield to the superior wisdom, in snch matters, 
“—e honored friends, and give it a place in our pages. 
—Epiror. 


There is no set of the Chippewa tribe of In- 
dians more given to superstitious ideas than they 
are. While every tribe of Indians has held the 
notion that the spirit and the body of the dead 
have risen from the grave and appeared to the 
sight of some belated nocturnal pedestrian, and 
that groans, sighs, and whispers have been heard 
by some female while inside the inclosure of a 
cemetery, (perhaps, there, weeping over the 
grave of a beloved child or that of a once affec- 
tionate parent,) together with the general idea, 
prevailing among the various tribes, of the good 
and evil ‘‘ Manido,” and a hereafter, they, asa 
‘* supplement ” maintain the idea, that a certain 
“* ween-di-go ” is to rise from the ground, in the 
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shape of a rock or a block of wood, or out of a 


lake, in a solid state, in Winter, in a cake of 
ice, from which, by an unknown process, take the 
shape and form of a human being; and, as oc- 
casion require, he will take size and height. 
While the process of transformation is progress- 
ing, the ‘‘ ween-di-go” is stationary, either on 
some mountain-top or in some deep recess of a 
cave, from whence he will, occasionally, as if to 
try his strength, launch forth his menacing 
howls. When full-grown and acquired its full 
might, he will make a descent upon the nearest 
village, and, in a moment, devour every one 
within its reach. But, in most cases, this mighty 
** ween-di-go” has been frustrated in his de- 
**sions and robbed of his prey, by open combat 
with famished Lo! who is gifted with a super- 
human speciality. I will here explain, by an 
illustration, the means, and through what agency, 
a poor, miserable, famished Lo! will vanish and 
annihilate this wonderful and mighty ‘ ween- 
** di-go:” 


Baw-pin-wa-wa-ge-zig-wesh-caug, 


(He who 


maketh the heavens laugh merrily,) isa young | 


man who has seen scarce tweniy Winters. He is 
a general favorite throughout the camp; a suc- 
cessful hunter ; and, in the chase, there are none to 
compete with him. But, in an evil day, the 
spirit of his successful career has changed. ‘The 
displeasure of the good ‘‘ Manido” is upon his 


head ; and the evil ones have no sympathy for 
him, in his fallen greatness. 


How then is he to 
retrieve his misfortune ? 
his aged parents, he, out of his scanty stores of 
dried venison, wild rice, and sugar, which his 
aged mother prepares, calls together the Medays, 
Cheesakees, and Nebekees of the camp, and sets 
before them the edibles, as prepared, an offering 
to the Manidos. Asa preface to the feast spread 
before them, the aged father proceeds to explain 
the object of the feast is a good smoke at the 
expense of the young man. 
adjournment of the feast, Baw-pin-wa-wa-ge- 
zig-wesh-cang is sent for, to be present at the 
meeting of the Medays, Cheesakees, and Nebe- 
kees, they being convened in the wigwam of the 
chief Meday to discuss upon the matter on 
hand. Finally, it is concluded that it devolved 
upon the functions of the “Cheesakee” to op- 
erate in such cases. Accordingly, a Cheesakon 
is ordered to be erected for a receptacle for the 
different Manidos to be consulted. ‘Toward the 
close of the day, the Cheesakon is under con- 
struction, and the last hoop is being bound, and 
it is done. The whole camp is anxious for the 
coming ceremony; and every man, woman and 
child is expecting to hear some fearful disclosure. 
At length, the Cheesakee has emerged from his 


wigwam and approached the crowd, which has! ge-zig-wesh-cang in the greatest 
become considerable in the vicinity of the Chee- | fering : 


Adopting the advice of | 





| 


Shortly after the | 


j 


sakon, and enters. After a few preliminary ex- 
ercises have been indulged in, by the Cheesakee, 
the arrival of several Manidos is announced, 


| and so manifested their arrival by a mingling of 


voices, inside of the receptacle. Silence, once 
restored, several questions are put to the visitors, 
within, from the bystanders, which are answered 
by several at once, from within, so imperfectly 
and incoherently that nothing can be under 
stood. Not satisfied with the answers given as 
to the whys and wherefores of the disgrace of 
the once intrepid hunter, it is unanimously sug 
gested that the great Meshecay be invited, and 
the others dismissed. Whereupon Meshecay 
drops, with a tremendous thud, inside of the 
receptacle, and is, in a moment, ready for busi 
ness. The head Meday advances a few steps, tc 
the side of the Cheesakon, and thus addresses 
the visitor within: ‘* Meshecay, you are a wise 
** Manido: you know everything: therefore, you. 
‘must know why you have been sent for. You. 
** must speak the truth, for we are in trouble.” At 
the close of this address, Meshecay proceeds to 
communicate the desired information, in this 
wise: “ Baw-pin-wa-wa-ge-zig-wesh-cang _ has 
“been unmindful of his ‘obligations to the good 
** Manidos, who have been kind and favored him 


** with success, for so many moons ; nor has he of 


‘* fered his fattest and best doe to the * Charm 
**¢ Spirit’ of the chase. Therefore, his ‘ charm 
*** nwowders’ have lost their virtue, and become 
“* worthless as dust. The Manidos are displeased, 
‘*and will visit the people with famine and sick 

*“ ness.” The head Meday, again addressing Mes 

hecay, wishes to know by what means Baw-pin 

wa-wa-ge-zig-wesh-cang could obtain forgive 

ness for his dereliction in duty, and thus con 

ciliate the anger of the Manidos, and also to avert 
the impending danger. Meslecay thus replies: 
‘‘He must make penance and fast so many 
‘* days. He must retire into the forest, and, there, 
‘* solitary and alone, commune with the Manidos 
‘* whose displeasure he has evoked upon his head. 
** At the expiration of the appointed time he wil! 
‘be made to know what is required of him.” 
Exit Meshecay. The night is moonless, and the 
stars above are shining dimly, when the young 
hunter sallies forth out of the camp, and, by a pat!» 
seldom trod by human feet, enters the forex 
When he has journeyed deep into the forest. hy 
the bank of a sparkling brook, he lays himselé 
down, his head resting upon the rovt of a pine 
trec, awaiting for the dawn of day, to select a 
spot suitable for his temporary home. Having 
well supplied himself with tobacco and a sufli- 
cient quantity of ‘‘ ap-paw-ko-se-gan,” and his 
pipe in his pouch, he resigns himself to his fate 

For five days and nights was Baw-pin-wa-wa- 
state of suf 


and, at the close of the sixth day, it 
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amounted to extreme agony. At last, nature is | 
exhausted, and succumbs to insensibility. In | 
that state, he is ushered into the beautiful land of | 
dreams, where he is fed by enviable hands; and | 
invisible powers guide him through his ram- | 
bles in that beautiful land. While surveying 
the wonderful landscape around him, there, as | 
if by magic, rises before him a monstrous | 
bird, at every wink of its eyes, emitting fire. | 
Fearless, he stands facing the bird. Presently it | 
spoke, and addressed him thus: ‘Son of the | 
‘earth! thou hast faithfully performed the duty | 
* imposed upon thee by the Manidos, whose anger | 
**thou hadst evoked upon thy head, and upon | 
‘that of thy people. The Manidos have sent me | 
“to meet thee, in this beautiful land, and give to | 
‘thee and thy people, their blessing. Return thou | 
**son of the earth to thy native lands and to thy | 
** people ; the anger of the Manidos is lifted ; and | 
“thou and thine are blessed. Behold these | 
‘weapons which I give thee, take, and preserve 
“them, for they are mighty. Henceforth, I will 
‘be in thee to guard and protect thee from evil ;” | 
and, with these words, it breathed into his nos- | 
trils, and vanished. Baw-pin-wa-wa-ge-zig- | 
wesh-cang opens his eyes, and looks around | 
him, and lo! he has returned to his native 
lands. All nature is rejoicing and basking in | 
the bright and sunny day. The birds are sing- 
ing merrily around him, and feasting upon the | 
green foliage and upon the numerous flowers 
which abound in the forest. The sparkling wa- | 
ters of the brook, upon the banks of which he | 
lies, are tempting to his parched lips. He rises 
to his feet, and, stepping into the shallow 
brook, with his hand dips of the water and 
guene:cs ius thirst. After thus refreshing him- 
self with a draught of the pure and crystal 
water of the brook, he left, strengthened, and | 
forthwith resolved to seek heme. His progress | 
is slow ; but, at the closing of the day, he finds | 
himself within a short distance of the camp. | 
Sick and weary, he sits down to rest. Disdain- | 
ing the reproach and ridicule of the ungrateful | 
class of his associates by manifesting a lack of 
courage and energy, he rises upon his feet, and, 
exerting all his remaining strength, darts for- | 
ward, and, with rapid strides, clears the forest 
and passes into the open space intervening the | 
forest and the group of wigwams which form 
the village or camp; and, as he approaches, | 
and his feet touch the ground contaminated | 
by the foulness of the populace, his strength 
gradually fails him, and he falls, senseless, on the 
threshold of his wigwam. He has put off the | 
old man, and put on thenew. History furnishes | 
many illustrations, of a similar character, trans- | 
piring under various and different circumstances. | 
For instance, ‘‘ And the ass spake unto Balaam: ” | 
why, then, should it be a thing incredible, that | 
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the thunder and lightning should speak to Lo! 
under extraordinary circumstances? There was 
David, who slew the great Goliath with a pebble, 
out of a sling: again, why should it be a thing 
incredible, that Lo! should annihilate a ‘*‘ Ween- 
** digo” with a simple ‘*‘ Bagamawgan,” manu- 
factured out of a block of cedar-wood, and a 
dagger, out of the same material, and tempered 
by the thunder ina flash of lightning? ‘ Eli- 
** jah being fed by the ravens, while fasting, in- 
* side of arough cave: ” and again, why should it 
be a thing incredible that Lo! should be fed by 
invisible hands in that beautiful land of dreams? 
Five thousand swine being possessed of the 
devil, who most effectually secured their perdi- 
tion by tumbling them into the drink : again, I say 
why should it be a thing incredible that Lo! 
should be possessed of the thunder and light- 
ning, whose spirit was infused into Lo! by its 
breath, not to perdition, but to be the savior of 
the lives of his people? I would also refer to 


| the remarkable historical works of Professor 


Lowe, whose history of the great and wonder- 
ful linguist and ventriloquist May-na-bo-zho is 
so attractive and yet so little appreciated. This 
wonderful beiag spoke to and was understood 


| by every thing, either animate or inanimate, 


and understood the language of the same, in 
return. Again, I repeat, why should it be a 
thing incredible, that Lo! under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and that in 1 new sphere, should be 
able to understand the language, whether audi- 
ble or inaudible, of the thunder under the guise 
of the monster Bird 7 

It was not the design, at the opening of this 
narrative, to give a full history of the people of 
which the opening is the subject, or the relative 
connections which may be cited as illustrations, 
but simply to glance at each of them. I will, 
therefore, ere we close our narrative, cite a few 
sketches from the works of Professor Lowe, rel- 
ative to the wonderful genius and faculties of 
May-na-bo-zhe, the great linguist and ventrilo- 
quest. I will here cite a few incidents that have 
transpired within a few years, in that locality ; 
the narrator of the following being the hero of 
the occasion, being temporarily located in that 


| Vicinity, in the capacity of a runner employed 


by a fur-trading firm. In that capacity, 
while visiting the camps for the purpose of 
collecting the proceeds of the Fall and part of 
the Winter hunt, he had been a number of days in 


| the direction indicated by some of the natives 
| hehad visited; but, tinding no fresh vestige of 


any human being in the neighborhood, he more 
than once made up his mind to retrace his 
steps. But, as often, he would go a little further ; 
and, as a reward for his perseverance, he at last 
came in sight of a blue smoke hanging over a 
lone spot upon the border of a lake indicating 
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the situation of the camp. The camp was com- 
posed of five or six wigwams, the inhabitants 
of which had not, for several days previous to his 
arrival, been out hunting, nor even had they been 
on the lake for fish to keep them from starving. 
The camp was still as night throughout the day : 
in the evening, not a drum beat to change the 
monotony—not even a song from some young as- 
pirant of feminine favors, in honor of his ador- 
ed. As was the general wont, in those days, for a 
runner, the first and most important thing to be 
done is to visit the several wigwams, and dis- 
tribute the “‘ assamaw.” After the tour of inspec- 
tion was over, and he had returned to the wig- 
wam of his host, he inquired the state of affairs 
and why they were all so gloomy. It may here 
be in place to mention that a portion of the in- 
habitants of that camp were from her Majesty’s 
dominions, and, therefore, were responsible for 
their hunt to the trader residing in that territory ; 
and the obtaining possession of that held by them 
would be very difficult for our runner, in any or- 
dinary way. In reply to his inquiries, his host 
(while several others were present) informed 
him that, a few days previous, some young men 
had been out in the forest on a hunt for cariboo 
and had heard the cries or how] of a ‘‘ weendigo ” 
which appeared to proceed from a distant cliff ; 
and that their perilous situation and fears of cer- 
tain destruction were enhanced by their incom- 
petency to confront and make him battle. There- 
fore they were doomed. The inhaling breath of 


the ‘* weendigo ” was powerful, and would not let | 
them fly for their lives. This the pelletrie-man 
did not believe; although he affected to he as 
conscious of the impending danger as any of the 
most timid. 


He had an object in view, and, therefore, did 


not openly ridicule their ideas. Certainly, it was 
& most opportune circumstance for our pelletrie- 
man, and creditable for him to take advant- 
age of it and act upon the brilliant idea which 
worked upon bis brain. He had noticed some 
considerable pelt in the camp; and was bound, 
by a coup-d’-état, to get possession of it. He 
would meet the ‘‘weendigo” in its den. At 
the closing of the day, he called the principal 
men of the camp and, after enjoying the lux- 
ury of a good smoke, he with as much solemn- 
ity as he could command on the occasion, pointed 
out to them the evil attending inactivity in such 
a desperate straight. 

He, therefore, would risk his life for their sakes, 
by meeting this mighty ‘‘ weendigo” and chal- 
lenge him in combat, provided they would direct 
and show him where the sound they had heard 
proceeded from. All amazed and astonished 
at so much impudence and self-conceit of their 
visitor, they inquired if he would dare venture 
to go alone. His answer to them was in the 
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affirmative: he would go, and meet him alone, 
After an ineffectual effort had been made, by 
every oue present, to dissuade him from exposing 
himseif to certain destruction, he was present- 
ed with materials of war, which were urged 
upon him, most ardently, the whole parapher- 
nalia comprising of a “ Bag-a-maw-gan” eight 
or ten inches in length, manufactured out cf a 
piece of cedar wood, and a knife of the same 
material and length. These, they avowed, had 
been used on a previous occasion, in like 
emergency, and proved to be the only imple- 
ments that would pierce through the imperious 
exterior of the “ weendigo.” He then accepted 
the proffered weapons; and immediately made 
preparations to depart and trace the war-path. 
The old wintry sun had sunk below the west- 
ern horizon; the stars twinkled in the frosty 
air; and the bright moon had appeared in the 
orient, with not a cloud in the heavens to.ob- 
scure its face, as if in anticipation to view and 
enjoy the scene to be enacted below by the 
valiant pelletric-man. Two of the bravest otf 
the young men of the camp had volunteered 
to go as guides, They traveled silently, but 


| hastily, about five miles, through the thick for- 


est—now over rocky precipices; now up and 
down rugged sides of the deep ravines where 
it was almost impossible for man or beast to 
go through, by daylight. The pelt in the 
camp was the great incentive. When within a 


mile of the supposed locality inhabited by the 


“ weendigo,” the guides refused to advance fur- 
The valiant son of pelt put forth, alone, 
and with distrust working in his brain, en- 
hanced by the solemn silence of his guides, as 


|he entered the proximity of his ideal foe, he 


involuntarily stopped to catch a sound pro- 
ceeding from the direction designated by his 
guides. Presently, he heard a sound seeming, to 
his over-excited mind, unearthly, and proceed- 
ing from a very deep ravine he was then ap- 
proaching. But he was not to be daunted. 
He descended the steep and rugged side, and 
entered into the deep recess of the ravine. 
Once more he heard the sound: a cold sweat 
and shiver ran through his whole frame: his 
hair stood on end, One moment, he resolved 
to advance. Another sound, but more dis- 
tinct, and evidently proceeding directly over- 
head, about twe hundred yards distant, on the 
summit of the hill forming one side of the 
deep ravine opposite to that by which he had 
reached the place. His courage revived: he 
ascended, tortuously, the steep and rugged side; 
and,by strenuous efforts, reached the summit, the 
home of the mighty “ weendigo,” who was in the 
shape of two pine trees, one leaning against the 
other; and, as the wind would stir and sway 
their tops, it would create a groan like that emit- 
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ted by a muffled locomotive whistle. Fatigued 
by his strenuous exertions, and as the night 
was far advanced and the passage a difficult 
one, he determined not to return, but wait till 
morning; and, immediately suiting the action 
to the thought of camping, he set himself to 
work, and, in a short time, a suitable camp 
was improvised, and our hero, comfortably 
settled before a blazing and cheerful camp- 
fire, soon resigned himself to the arms of 
Morpheus. Meanwhile, the guides had re- 
‘turned and reported the progress made by 
the son of pelletrie. In that camp, not an eye 
was closed in sleep, during that night, but all 
anxious for the return of the hero; and, as 
daylight appeared and grew into a perfect day, 
watching the creeping up of the snn to the line 
described by the knowing ones, which, when 
reached, his non-arrival would decide their 
fate. But the hero arrived in due time, to the 
great joy of the whole camp. After relating 
to them his adventure, the Chief of the camp 
walled the inhabitants into Council, where the 
whole of the pelletrie held by them was voted 
in our hero’s favor. 


One cold frosty morning, and yet before the 
sun had appeared, a certain camp or village 


was thrown into a state of excitement, caused |} 


by the announcement of the *“ Sawgido” of the 
camp that the Cheesakee was, that very night, 
moved by the spirit, and revealed unto him 
that, in a certain lake adjacent to their homes, 
was the habitation of a “ weendigo’s” spirit; 
and that, before many days, it would rise from 
its watery home and eventually destroy them. 
Sad and gloomy were the countenances of every 
individual: inquiring glances, from women and 
‘children, were lavished upon every young man 
of any pretention: while the aged Medays, 
‘Chesakees, Nebekees, and braves were assem- 
bled in the “ Ogenaws” wigwam, canvassing 
candidates for the office of scout. Still no one 
was willing to undertake the perilous duty to 
reconnoitre. For several days following the 
announcement, the whole camp was silent, as if 
deserted ; and fear was depicted upon every face. 
At length, after many days of hunger and 
painful suspense, the ‘“‘ Cheesakee” volunteered 
to go alone, and seek the lake, as revealed to 
him by the spirit. After undergoing prelimi- 
nary preparations, in the way of “ manedocaus ” 
for courage and success, and in equipping him- 
self with war materials, he went forth, alone, in 
the dead of night, and by daylight succeeded 
in reaching the lake indicated by the spirit. 
The precise locality being unknown to the 
‘““Cheesakee,” he mechanically surveyed every 
part which answered his suspicions, After 
many hours of unfruitful search, he involun- 
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tarily directed his steps towards a high prom- 
ontory, on the opposite side of the lake, where 
his most sanguine hopes were realized by dis- 
covering the desired indications on the surface 
of the ice and snow, which bound the waters 
of the lake. Directly the brave “ Cheesakee” 
actively engaged in destroying every trace bear- 
ing the advent of the Weendigo, by cutting 
through the ice, in several places, and other- 
wise changing the aspect of the surrounding 
premises, And thus they were once more 
saved, 
[To BE CONTINUED. } 


VIII.—BOOKS. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


{Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tas Histortoat MaGazine, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B. 
“ Dawson, gy N. Y.,” or to Messrs. Cuaries 
Sonisner & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


1.—Biographical Sketch of Professor George T. Elliot, 
Jr.,M.D. By Samuel W. Francis, M.D. Sine loco, [Phila- 
delphia ?) sine anno [18717] Octavo, pp. 4. 

A warm tribute of respect to the memory of a 
learned physician of New York, recently deceas- 
ed, from the pen of another—the last, a worthy 
son of our distinguished friend, the late Doctor 
John W. Francis, whose praise is on the lips of 
all old New Yorkers. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


2.— Oration on the Two hundred and if ftieth Annivers- 
ary of the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth. 
21 December, 1870. “By Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D. 
Boston: 1871. Octavo, pp. 95. 


‘¢ The landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, at Ply- 


; mouth” has furnished so much material for 


the orator, the poet, the historian, the essayist, 
the novelist, the bigot, the liberal, the painter, the 
sculptor, the New Englander, the European, the 
New Yorker—well, to whom has it not, some time, 
furnished a subject ?—that we need not occupy 
our space by telling who they were; why they 
landed at Plymouth; what they did and what 
they did not, after they had landed there; nor 
wherein they differed from the Puritans who 
subsequently landed elsewhere and by whom 
they were as effectually ‘* gobbled,” soon after, 
as were any of our boys, by the Confederates, in 
the recent War of Secession. 

Last December completed two centuries and a 
half since these ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers” landed on 
“the Blarney-stone of America;” and all Mas- 
sachusetts was at its wit’s erd, about that time, 
to contrive some way of letting the busy world 
know that petty fact, as if it was of the least 
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possible importance to anybody outside of Ply- 
mouth or was cared for, to the amount of a brass 
button, by anybody outside of Massachusetts. 
We do not blame cither Plymouth or Massa- 
ehusetts in thus blowing their local whistles, in 
order to attract somebody to their old-fashioned 
side-shows; because, if we must tell the truth, 
neither of these establishments have much beside 
these old affairs to blow about. The Census tells 
us, unmistakeably, that Massachusetts has seen 
her best days; that the best part of her is that 
which is under-ground ; that her present person- 
nel is rapidly becoming of foreign birth; that 
her re-productive powers are mainly of Irish ori- 
gin; that her foreign trade is becoming more 
and more carried on through New York; that 
her shipping is obliged to seek, in ballast, other 
seaports than her own for their return cargoes ; 
that she has no Present of which she can boast, 
honestly ; that she is necessitated, therefore, to 
fall back on the Past—the misty, befogged, 
distorted Past—for a foot-hold for her rapidly 
decaying respectability. In short, the records of 
Massachusetts’ Present remind us more forcibly 
of what that venerable Commonwealth is not 
than of she is; they display, most indisputably, 
the rapidity of her decline from her old-time 
greatness ; they afford evidence of the unnis- 
takeable littleness, when compared with her sis- 
ter States, to which she has recently attained. 
Why then shall we blame Plymouth or Massa- 


days, in the absence of any others, in order to 


keep her courage up, in these? Why shall we 
begrudy:: Massachusetts this scanty consolation, 


when those of her sons who are really men have | 


abandoned her to her dreary fate and only those 
who are impotent are left, with the bats and 
owls, to contend, at home, with the coming Irish 
and C hinese, for the possession, in the future, of 
the high places which were once redolent of 
Otis's and of Webster's greatness ¢ 


fiftieth anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers was approaching ; and Plymouth 
could not afford to let it pass without cclebrat- 
ing it. 
angry waves dashing on it, which the ‘poet saw 
with the eye of faith, and yet as near to Ply- 
mouth as they were when ‘{the Pilgrims” 
landed there, in 1620; ang& 
**the Rock” has been spji 
original resting place,“ it is a good enough 
‘* Morgan until after the election,” as Thurlow 
Weed once said“of a similarly bogus article, 
further to the“westward. Besides, Plymouth 
possesses 9Grass Band—that which, once ona 
time, dgHghted our friend Parton, so much—and 
so corid supply her own brass and her own wind; 
ani if it should become necessary to tell the 


| **freedom to worship God,” 
| which pleased them best. 


| by one of 
But, as we have said, the two hundred and | 


The identical rock-bound coast, with the | 


| ** how 
notwithstanding | 
and carted from its | 
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Most High—what he knew not of, already—how 
great, and how holy, and how upright, and un- 
selfish, and how republican in their opinions and 
practices, these ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers” were, and 
how momentous has been the result of that par- 
ticular “‘ landing,” of that particular party, had 
not Plymouth, too, home-made parsons enougly 
to lay that unctuous offering on the Old Colony’ $ 
Altar, or on ‘‘the Rock” itself, which is the 
holy of holies, in that part of "Massachusetts t 
A celebration, therefore, must be had; and Ply- 
mouth’s hereditary greatness must be made servic- 
able, by simultaneously flattering Plymouth's 
vanity and increasing the revenues of Plymouth’'s 
tavern-keepers. 

But ‘‘the Pilgrim Fathers” were only a party 
of English rustics—we do not remember the name 
of a single ‘‘ Gentleman ” among them—a rustic, 
therefore, would most consistently occupy the 
leading place in the coming celebration. They 
were, also, not ‘* Puritans ”—no, indeed, they 
were exactly the opposite of that party, in their 
opinions and practices—a ‘‘ Puritun,” therefore, 
would hardly do justice to Plymouth’s cowering 


| refugees from England’s Puritanic and Holland's 


Reformed harsh treatment. They were ‘‘ Separ- 
‘* atists,” too, —‘‘sectaries,” if you like the word 
better—and so did not believe, scst THEN— 
whatever they said they believed, sooN AFTER. 
when they became ‘‘ the upper dog i in the fight ” 


|—in either a State religion or a State's right to 
ehusetts for whistling aloud the tunes of other | 


dictate on religious matters : 
fore, whether of England or America, or a 
‘ Puritan” of the Bay Colony, could not be ex- 
pected to tell, heartily and approvingly, of * the 
‘¢ Pilgrims’ * heresy, of their resolute contuma- 

cy, or of their voluntary -exile—fore-runners of 
the Mormons, «t a later period—in search of 
after the fashion 
Above all, Plymouth's. 
grandfathers could most properly be talked about 
Plymouth’s own sons—a daughter 
might he substituted, if the supply of sons was 
stopped—and Plymouth’s music, and Plymouth’s 
prayers, and Plymouth's benediction, and Ply- 

mouth’s increased revenues, for that one day, 
would receive new lustre and become more 
glorious if a home-made Plymouth Oration 
could be sandwiched between them. Alas! 
are the mighty fallen in the midst 
“of the battle.” If Boston and what was once 
‘*the Bay Colony” are rapidly losing their dis- 
tinctively puritanic elements and becoming, in- 
stead, distinctively Celtic, as the recent Census 
is said to indicate; how much more rapid 
must have been the decay of manliness in ‘* the 


a Prelatist, there- 


| “*Old Colony "—not a descendant of “ the Pii- 


‘© grim Fathers” could be found to tell of the 
“* Pilgrims’ greatness, even on the two hundred 


and fiftieth anniversary of their *' landing.” 
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and for the temporary increase of Plymouth’s 
revenues. Under these circumstances, what was 
to be done? Was the impotence of those who 
had occupied the places which once knew ‘“‘ the 
‘* Pilgrim Fathers” to be allowed to offer a bar 
to Plymouth’s fondly cherished anticipations of 
a tickled vanity and replenished pockct-books ? 
We shall sec. 

There is, in Boston, a remnant of the old 
stock, a connecting link between the Massachu- 
setts-men of the olden time and those who are 


not Massachusetts-men, now, but who will be, in | 


season to vote at the next Presidential election and 
to control her destinies, thenceforth. This rem- 
nant is purely, and unmistakeably, and honestly, 
puritanic ; and no one who enjoys the privilege 
of their personal friendship will hesitate to rec- 
ognize, in its widest sense, the most perfect up- 
rightness, and consistency, and personal kind- 
liness of those who compose it. Naturally, 
enough, therefore, when Plymouth discovered 
her own littleness, in the entire absence of any 
one, among her own children, who could tell 


her anxious eyes toward this portion of Boston 
—puritanic, conformist, persecuting Boston— 


and canvassed the names of the Aspinwatls, the | 
Winthrops, and other descendants of the men | 
who made Boston, originally, and who still | 


linger in that old town and sustain, as best they 
can, the fading honor of ‘‘the Bay Colony,” 


with a hope that some one of these, in his good- | 
ness, would rescue her from the impending | 


danger of being openly proclaimed an intellec- 
tual bankrupt. 


Plymouth eye then most fondly rested, were of 


*¢ Pilgrim ” descent ; none of them were of Dly- | 


mouth origin ; not one was of the school of the 


‘** Separatists” of Scrooby, or Leyden, or the | 


Mayflower: on the contrary, it was also true, 


were of ‘‘the Bay Colony; ” 


who had favored a State religion and persecuted | 


those rustics, in Lincolnshire and elsewhere, who 
had ‘‘scparated” from 
and become ‘* Sectaries ” 
either of these become Plymonth’s spokesman, 


in the great day which Plymouth was looking to, | 


so anxiously? We shall see. 

Boston took pity on Plymoutlh—it matters not 
why—and, like the two of whom we read, she 
charitably covered the nakedness of the venera- 
ble debauchee, by sending the youngest Govern- 
or Winthrop, one of her best known citizens, to 
occupy the vacant rostrum, in ‘ the Old Colony,” 
which that worn-out community had been unable 
to fill from its own native-born children ; and 
like Shem, of old, that distinguished and most 
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excellent puritanic prelatist will enjoy the bles- 
sing of the ‘* Old Colony” which her own sons, 
who did not conceal her nakedness, can never 
enjoy. 

Governor Winthrop, as we have said, went to 
Plymouth, when that veyerable community called 
the world to witness that she was two hundred 
and fifty years old; and it was he on whom, on 
that occasion, devolved the unwelcome duty of 
ascending the ‘*Old Colony” minaret and of 
calling, thence, the faithful to their devotions. 
Just what he thus said, as the spokesman of Ply- 
mouth, when all the universe was expected to pay 
homage to the ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers” and to ‘the 
** Rock” on which the faith of Plymouth rests 
so contentedly, is recorded in the beautiful vol- 
ume which is before us, for which we are indebt- 
ed to its justly distinguished author; and our 
readers will not be less anxious than we were, to 
learn what a Winthrop, of Puritanic Boston, a 
Conformist of ‘‘ the Establishment,” had to say 
of the rustic ‘‘ separatists” of Scrooby ; of their 


| flight, successively, to Amsterdam, Leyden, and 
again her already oft-repeated story, she turned | 


the wilderness of America; and of those wonder- 
ful results, consequent on that flight, of which 





| world. 
It was true, that none of those on whom the | 


the astonished world has so often and so incred- 
ulously heard so much. 

Governor Winthrop titly recognized Plymouth 
us the pioneer settlement in Massuchusetts ; and 
he recognized the ‘influence’ which—-‘‘ in- 
‘*spiring and aiding the settlement of Massachu- 
‘setts and, through Massachusetts, of all New 
** England *—that settlement has wielded, to a 
greater or less extent, over the destinies of the 
Just what that ‘influence was, how- 
ever, and just how much there was of it, Govern- 
or Winthrop, with excellent judgment, did not 
attempt to describe; but be told his hearers of 
the death of one-half of the first party, within 
three months of their landing, and of the miser- 


| ies endured by the survivors; of the aggregated 
that their's were Puritanic ancestries ; that they | 
that they were | 
of Prelatical stock, lineally representing those | 


settlements containing, at the end of ten years, not 
more than three hundred souls ; of the failure of 
these refugee, rustic ** Pilgrims” and of all who 





“the Establishment ™ | 
—how, therefore, could | 


have descended from them to build up either a 
great City or a Commonwealth, such as younger 
Boston and more juvenile Massachusetts have be- 
come, under Puritanic ‘‘ influence” and leader- 
| ship: he told, too, of the priority, as pioneers, 
of the Colonists of Virginia, and of the much 
| earlier movements, in that Colony, for the cstab- 
| lishment of both an ecclesiastical and a political 
| policy ; and he told of the ill success of this won- 
| derful pioneer settlement of Massachusetts ; of 
its ceaseless struggles, for sixty years; and of its 
| ultimate disappearance, in the strong embrace of 
that rival settlement, at ‘* the Bay,” of whose su- 
| perior glories, without formally presenting them, 
he was, evidently, vastly more sensible. 
| With great minuteness and authorial skill, 
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‘ Gevernor Winthrop traced “ the Pilgrim Fath- 
“ers,” from their small beginnings, at Scrooby 
Manor-house, through the prison at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, to Amsterdam, Leyden, England, 
and America; and he told, evidently with live- 
ly twinkles of his Episcopalian eye, how these 
schismatics were wont to assemble, for their 
unhallowed worship, after all, in the ancient 
palace of the Archbishop of York, at Scrooby ; 
how Bradford, the “ Pilgrim ” and “ Separatist,” 
notwithstanding his non-conformity, was “ bap- 
‘tized according to the rites, and by a Pastor of 
“the Church of England”;* of the entire ab- 
sence, in the records of “the Pilgrim Fathers,” 
of sympathy, on their part, with or for the Ar- 
minian martyr, Barneveldt, who was beheaded, 
at the Hague, for reasons of religion, while they 
were at Leyden; of the service, to the Estab- 
lishment itself, which the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans rendered, when they resisted the prelatical 
assumptions and tyrannies of that day; of the 
service which Laud and Bancroft, by means of 
their severity, rendered to the New England 
settlements; of his own entire devotion to the 
Church of England and his consequent con- 
demnation of the underlying principle of non- 
conformity to her bidding which controlled 
“the Pilgrim Fathers,” from first to last; ete. 
He entered a solemn protest against “the pru- 
“rient malignity of those who are never weary 
“of prying into the petty faults and follies of 
“our Fathers, and who seem to gloat and exult 
“in holding them up to the ridicule and re- 
* proach of their children ”—an evident thrust 
at Doctor Moore’s Historical Notes on Slavery in 
Massuchusetts—and he pleads guilty, like an 
honest man, to “the charges of intolerance, 
“bigotry, superstition, and persecution, which 
“‘ there seems to have been a special delight, in 
** some quarters, of late years, in arraying against 
*“our New England Fathers and founders,” in 
other Colonies than Plymouth; and puts.in a 
special and skilfully-framed plea of justitica- 
tion, in abatement of judgment thereon. He 
brings the Present of New England to judg- 
ment, arraigning it before “the Pilgrim Fath- 
“ers;” and he closes with an eloquent appeal 
to New Englanders and with Mr. Webster’s invi- 
tation to the world to come in and share the 
privileges which the Fathers of New England 
have transmitted to their descendants—an invi- 
tation which was as unnecessary, in Massachu- 
setts, as it was cruelly sarcastic in Plymouth, 
We have no means of knowing how Ply- 


* It is very possible that if Mr. Winthrop had learned as 
much of the practice which yet prevails in that particular 
neighborhood, concerning the “ naming "’ of the children 
of Dissenters, by the Clergy of the Established Church, 
without “ christening ” them, he would not have said as 
much, on this particular subject, as he has said. 
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mouth was pleased with her Orator, nor how 
she reciprocated the favor which Governor 
Winthrop extended to her, in her deep distress, 
We suspect she was not pleased that there were 
found in this admirable paper none of the ex- 
travagences which, ten years ago, were thrust 
into everything which related to the “ Pilgrim 
“ Fathers” or to Plymouth—Mr. Winthrop has 
evidently learned something from the uneasy 
mortals of whom he has so often made men- 
tion in his Oration, as tell-tales of Puritanic 
or Pilgrim irregularities, and cared not to ex- 
pose himself to their censures, by any such in- 
discretion—and that the Fathers, on either hand 
—those of the Bay and those of Plymouth— 
are made to occupy the places which more near- 
ly belonged to them, Plymouth, instead of 
being considered, as hitherto, the fountain of 
all honor, is made subordinate to the Bay Col- 
ony; and all the renown which is now claimed 
for the former is that to which, “through Mas- 
“ sachusetts,” her “influence in inspiring and 
“ aiding the settlements ” throughout New Eng- 
land have justly entitled her. 
Verily, ‘the world moves,” 


3.— Organization of the Lee Monument Assocration, and 
the Association of the Army of Northern Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va., Nov. 8d. and 4th, 1870, Richmond: J. W. 
Randolph & English. 1871. Octavo, pp. 52, 

This pamphlet contains the record of the or- 
ganization of the two Societies named in the 
title-page—one an Association for the erection, 
at Richmond, of an appropriate monument to 
the memory of General Robert E. Lee: the oth- 
era similar Association for “the preservation 
“of the friendships that were formed in the 
“ Army; the perpetuation ef its fame; and the 
“vindication of its achievements”-—and for 
other reasons than this, it is worthy of carefui 
preservation by every one who aims to collect 
and preserve the fleeting evidences of the recent 
inter-State conflict. 


C.—OF FICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


4.—History of the town of Essex from 1634 to 1868, by the 
late Rev. Robert Crowell, D.D., with Sketches of the Sol- 
diers in the War of the Rebellion, by Hon. David Choate. 
Essex: Published by the Town. 1868. Octavo, pp. 488. 
In 1853, a History of Hssex (then Chebacco, a 
part of Ipswich) from 1634 to 1700, was printed ; 
and it was intended to re-produce that volume 
in this, and to continue it, to 1819. The author 
did not live to complete his work, however, nor 
even to collect the materials for. that portion of 
it which was intended to relate to the history 
of the period subsequent to 1814; and other 
hands were employed to complete it and carry 
it through the press. 
The author, strangely enough, thought “a few 
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“ fancy sketches of domestic, nautical, and mili- 
“tary life,” would improve his history ; and it 
is not always evident, to those who are strang- 
ers in Essex, just where the fancy ends and the 
facts begin. Yet this is an important local his- 
tory; and, since the manuscript has been pur- 
chased by the town and published at its ex- 
pense, it has acquired an importance which can- 
not be either overlooked or disregarded, with- 
out injustice, 

It is very neatly printed ; ; and we have pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our readers to it, 
although it is not, strictly speaking, a “ recent 
“ publication,” 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


5.—Pioneer Biography. 
the Harly Settlers of Butler County, Ohio. 
Bride of Hamilton. Vol. I. Cincinnati: 
&Co. 1871. Octavo, pp. 288. Price $3. 


By James Mc 
Robert Clarke 
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Sketches of Lives of some_of | 


We noticed this work on the appearance of the | 


first volume; 
al, 


and we can say nothing, addition- 
concerning it. 
It is a series of sketches of the lives and 
adventures of various early settlers in Butler- 
county, Obio; and it possesses unusual interest 
because there is much, included in those sketch- | 
es, which is of neither individual nor local 
character, merely, and which forms important 
elements in the unwritten history of the West and 
Northwest. 

The typography is very fine; and the Ohio 
Valley Series, of which this is a volume, is very 
much enriched by it. 


6.—The History of Warren; a mountain hamlet located 
among The White Iiille of New Hampshire. By William 
Little, Manchester, N. H.: William E, Moore. 1870. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 592. Price $3. 

This is, certainly, such a History as 
parallel; and its author is unquestionably with- 
out a peer in his profession. ‘‘ The writing of 
‘*it,” Mr. Little tells 1 us, referring to his buok, 
“has not been a It has been a pleasent 
* pastime, a source of amusement—‘ good fun.’ ” 
The result is, he has made a curious book; and 
yet, we have no doubt, he has made one which 
is just as creditable to him, as a credible author, 
as it would have been if he had run in the usual 
historical rut—vastly more creditable, we imag- 
ine, than would have been a volume cast in the 
mould which the venerable Secretary of the New 
Hampshire Society is wont to employ. 

The style which the author has employed may 
be seen in the following extract from the Con- 
tents of the volume: 

‘* BOOK ITI. 
CHAP. T. Concerning a great shaggy wood, 
o and numerous hunters therein; and then of 
‘a swect little feud between three 


has no 


labor, 
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‘* ¢Governors,’ and how one of them politely 
‘¢ ¢ euchered ’ the others, much to their delight. 

‘“‘CHAP. IL Of a fine old Governor of ‘ye an- 
** cient days, and of his royal Secretary; how 
‘* these two worthies built golden castles in the 
“air, and finally grew quite rich.” 


The text of the narrative is written in the same 
style, utterly disregarding all precedents, and 
caring for nothing as much as a distinct impres- 
sion, on the minds of his readers, of the truth he 
is presenting. Indeed, this volume carries its 
author's good faith on its very front; and we 
defy any one to read a page of it without being 
assured that, whoever this William Little may he, 
he meaus just what he says and says just what he 
means. 

Most heartily do we commend this village 
joker and his volume to the tender mercies of our 
readers-—he is evidently a jolly fellow; and as 
for his book, with its photographic illustrations, 
it is as neatly-printed as it is outspoken in its 


| style. 


™— - History of the Common School System of the State 
of New York, from its origin, in 1795, to the present time. 
Including the’ various City and other sp ecial organizations, 

and the religious controversies of 1821, 1832, and 1840. 
Ry 8. S. Randall. 1571. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 
New York and Chicago. Octavo, pp. xiv., 477. 


Our honored friend and neighbor, Hon. S. 8. 








Randall, has spent the better portion of his use 


ful life and that of his best energies in the service 
of the State Schools; and there is a fitness in the 
appropriation of a portion of his latter years, in 
his dignified retirement, to x presentation to the 


world of the history of that svstem, in its vari- 


| ous phases, and of its results, thus far, and what 


is expected from it, hereafter. That history and 
those results and expectations have found places 
in this volume, a copy of which its learned au- 
thor has recently placed before us; and, for the 
reason that it is the work of a valued friend and 
because of the importance of the subject to 
which it is devoted, we open the work with 
pleasure and turn over its well-printed pages with 


| unusual interest. 


Mr. Randall does not pretend to present the 
general subject of Education, in New York ; and 
the exhaustive Annals of that subject, by Mr. 
Pratt, will , therefore, be anticipated by the 
appearance of this volume. He only casually 
glances at the result of the Dutch and English 
that result was seen in 1787; and 
then, with the express purpose of his work before 
him, he promptly proceeds to the discharge of 
the duty which he has undertaken to perform. 

Commencing with Governor Clinton’s Message 
of 1787 and the establishment of the Board of Re- 


systems, as 


| gents which resulted from the Governor’s recom- 


royal | legislation 


mendation, Mr. Randall traces the progress of 


‘for GosPEL and school purposes; ” 
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tie appropriation of portions of the State’s lands 
for those joint purposes; the immediate absorp- 
tion of those State joint funds by ‘‘ the opulent,” 
for the education of their own children, to the 


exclusion of those of ‘‘a great portion of the | 


** community ;” the consequent discontent of the 
many that the few should thus be favored at the 


public crib, where all should have equal chances | 


in the grab; and the consequent organization of 
a Common School System, nominally for the 
benefit of the many, but really a costly sham to 


pacify the great body of the tax-payers while | 
“the opulent” few continued to absorb the | 


bounties of the State, which the many had al- 
ready been taxed to furnish—as ‘+ the opulent” 
still do, in the millions which are concentrated in 
the colleges and academies, whose doors are prac- 
tically closed to the children of the working-man 
and whose system of education is equally useless 
to the masses. He tells, too, of the continued 
absorption of the State monies, those appropri- 
ated to the Gospel as well as those appropriated 
to the Schools, by the Academies and Colleges 
where only the children of ‘* the opulent” could 
go, while Lotteries—yes, the vicious schemes of 
gambling, which are known to be so destructive 
of virtue and the best interests of the State, that 
they are constitutionally prohibited over the great- 
er portion of the Union—were organized, to furn- 


ish the means for making the poor man’s children | 


virtuous by learning them their A B C’s. He re- 
cords the continued interest which ‘‘ religion and 


“6 morality ” elicited from those in authority, as | 
a pharisaical plea for establishing State Schools — | 


State Churches, assuredly, would have been 
much better conservators of ‘ religion and mor- 
‘‘ality;” but these the knowing-ones dared not 
propose—and he tells of the establishment of a 
system by means of which the State artfully 
dodged one-half of its duty—if it is its duty, at 
all, to educate our children—and threw upon the 
electors of each town, the freeholders therein, 
the option either to promote ‘religion and mor- 
‘‘ality” by taxing themselves for educating 
other people’s children besides their own or to 
let ‘religion and morality” go to the dogs, by 
keeping their own hard-earned money in their 
own pockets and letting the State keep, undis- 
turbed, for ‘‘the opulent,” those funds which, 
‘* for Gospel and School purposes,” it had al- 
ready illegally diverted from other and more 
legitimate uses. 

Mr. Randall publishes, entire, the Act of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1812, establishing Common Schools; 
and he notices, successively, the appointment of 
Gideon Hawley as Superintendent of Common 
Schools; the slow progress of ‘religion and 
‘morality ” throughout the State, as seen in the 
neglect of the system; the rise and decline of 
the Lancasterian system of education; and the 
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continued increase, year by year, of neglect, on 
the part of the State, to do its duty, if that duty 
really extended, as pretended, to the cultivation 
of “religion and morality,” at the cost of the 
tax-payers—instead of paying one-half, as it 
promised, only fifty-nine thousand, nine hun- 
dred and thirty dollars out of two hundred and 
six thousand, three hundred and forty-eight dol- 


| lars, thus expended, in 1820, was paid out of 


the State Treasury. He records the prostitution 
of this religious and moral agency te the cause of 
party politics, in the removal of Gideon Hawley 
and the appointment, in his place, of a mere party 
hack, Welcome Esleeck, as the State Superin- 
tendent; the repeal of the Act establishing the 
office and transfer of the duties of Superintend- 


| ent to the office of Secretary of State, by a Legis- 


lature of the opposite party, in order to get rid 
of this new incumbent; the sudden disappear- 
ance of “the Gospel” and ‘‘ religion” from the 
scenes, and the absorption of the entire proceeds 
by the ‘‘ morality ” of the affair; and the strug- 
gle which, even at that early date, 1822, was 
necessary to be made by those who were nursed 
at the State’s expense, in order to retain their 
places and enjoy their State bounty—Baptists, 
Roman Catholics, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Reformed Dutch, German Lutheran, and Scotch 
Presbyterians, alike, participating in the unseem- 
ly scramble, nominally for religion’s and moral- 
ity’s sake! 

And why, let us ask, in view of the preten- 
sions of those who had gobbled the State lands 
nominally for ‘‘ Gospel and School purposes,” 
should not these Baptists and Roman Catholics, 
these Methodists and Presbyterians, insist on their 
respective shares of the plunder?) Why should 
‘* the opulent,” and the school-masters, and pol- 
iticians monopolize the control of all that was 
intended to strengthen the virtuous and moral of 
the State, and leave the poor, and the parsons, 
and the religious in the cold ? 

Well, as we have said—no matter who were 
right nor who were wrong—the parsons, on the 
one side, and the schovul-masters and politicians, 
on the other, fought over the plunder which they 
had jointly wrung from the hardworking tax- 
payers, exclusively ‘‘ for Gospel and school pur- 
‘poses ;” and ‘‘the Gospel” and the parsons 
were defeated—why should they not be, since 
Satan is generally a match for the parsons, espec- 
ially when the latter encroach on the territory 





and prerogatives of the former, and drag their 
cloth and their godliness in the tilth of politics, 
and of, what old John Bunyan aptly called, 
‘* worldly-mindedness.” Mr. Randall tells of 
this fight and its result; and he tells, too, of the 
unsuccessful attempt, by the Public School So- 
ciety, to extort from the residents of New York 
City, payment for the education of their chil- 
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dren, which had been already once before paid 
for, in the tax-bills which they had liquidated ; 
of the renewal of the sectarian fight, under Roman 
Catholic lead and Methodist support, in 1832, 
and the success of the former and defeat of the 
latter; of the cropping out of the puritanic 
theory of compulsory education—twin-idea of 
compulsory church-going; both, nominally, for 


virtue’s and morality’s sake, and for the benefit | 


of the State—of the third contest of the Church- 
es for ashare of the States’ funds, in 1840; of 
the overthow of the local Public School Society 
in the City of New York, and the establishment, 
in its stead, of a State Board of Education ; of 
the establishment of Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers’ Institutes ; of the question of the use of the 
Bible, as a text-book; of the establishment of 
Free Schools, throughout the State, as State in- 
stitutions, and their teachers as State officers ; 
of the peculiarities of the District Library sys- 
tem which had been foisted on the State as an 
auxiliary to the State Schools; of the lawless 
malappropriation of Three hundred thousand 
dollars belonging to the Common School fund to 
the fund from which ‘‘ the more opulent ” were 
being taught, at the cost of the tax-payers, what 
are, curiously enough, known as ‘‘the higher 
‘branches; ” of the subsequent renewal of the 
fraudulent operation, in the mal-appropriation of 
four thousand dollars derived from a foreclosure 
sale of property on which a loan had been made 
from the Common School Fund ; of the mal-ap- 
propriation of the District Library Fund, to the 
payment of Teachers’ salaries; and, finally, he 
reviews the subject and indicates the beauties 
and the defects of the system, as he understands 
them. 

Although we do not recognize any more legit- 
imate right, in the State, either for ‘*‘ virtue’s” 
sake or any other, to appropriate any portion of 


the State’s property or the tax-payers’ monies to | 


**Gospel and School purposes” than to establish 
4 State Church, for the like promotion of 
‘‘ virtue” among the inhabitants, it is a matter 
of fact that, either by hook or by crook, these 
State Schools really exist; and it is well, there- 
fore, that the record of the fraud which has 
been perpretrated, in their establishment, on the 
fundamental principles of the Republic, as well 
as that of the internal mal-appropriation of the 
stolen funds—the want of honor among the 
thieves, if we may so express it, without personal 
disrespect to those who were not the thieves in 
question—should be honestly presented, in all 
their ugliness, to those who shall clesire, hereaf- 
ter, to look into the matter. Mr. Randall has 
been so long connected with the establishment, 
either as a Clerk in the State Department, or as 
General Deputy State Superintendent of the 
State, or as Superintendent of the Schools in the 


| ume which is before us. 
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City of New York, that no more competent hand 
could possibly be engaged in the work ; and he 
has admirably discharge@ that duty, in the vol- 
A better sustained nar- 
rative is seldom seen; and the copious extracts 
from the official documents not only leave no 
room for doubts, as to the accuracy of the story, 
but quite as little to be wished for, in something 
which is not referred to. 

Typographically, we may be permitted to say 
that the heavy face of the type employed in 
printing the volume, while it certainly adds to its 
distinctness, quite as certainly detracts from its 
attractiveness. 


8.—Bibliography of the Locat History of Massachusetts. 
By Jeremiah Colburn, Boston: Wm. Parsons Lunt. 1871. 
Octavo, pp. vi., 119. 

In this age of extreme ignorance, in the many, 
concerning the history and historical literature of 
the United States, how few there are who will 
appreciate the vast amount of labor which has 
been expended on this volume; and among the 
few who profess to be intelligent, how few would 
suppose that a hundred and nineteen large pages 
are required to present the mere sho ¢ titles of 
the distinct works which have been devoted to 
the local history of one State, and that not the 
largest, nor the most populous, nor the most 
wealthy, of the Confederacy? Yet such is a ctu- 
ally the case; and no one need wonder, in view 
of the sober truth which is thus revealed, that 
the mere collection of a good working-library of 
American history—such an ene as every accurate 


| writer of that history must possess—is the work 


of a life-time, busily and constantly employed ; 


| that it isa labor of unusual interest, attended 


with enough of anxiety and excitement, requir- 
ing the utmost tact and the widest information 
to secure any reasonable degree of success, and 
absorbing time and money in no very moderate 
degree; and that such a library, or what may be 
relatively considered a good one, when collected, 
is not only a sight which is worth looking at— 
such an one as is only seldom seen, in private 
hands—but contributes to those who have access 
to it a power against which, if it is skilfully em- 
ployed, no mere talent, unsustained by such a 
reserve of authorities, can stand for a moment, 
in a hand-to-hand contest for the mastery. 

Such a library, as we have said, is seldom 
seen; and such a library can only be found 
among such as Mr. Colburn is, and, when found, 
can only be useful to such as he. Such a volume 
as that which is before us can be made only 
from the materials which such a library necessari- 
ly contains ; and the volume, when completed, 
is useful only to those who either have collected 
such libraries or love to frequent those which 
others have collected, and whose line of duty 
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leads tliem to look to what has no charms for the 
many, for the means for establishing some naked 
fact or for the vindication of some insulted 
truth. ; 

Those whom we have described, and only 
those, will care a button for this volume; but 


they, the country over, and for all time, will be | 


grateful to Mr. Colburn for the great service he 
has thus done for them; and, although we miss 


many titles, some of which, we think, should | 


have found places this list, if a consistent prose- 
cution of his plan might be reasonably looked 


for, we desire to be considered as one of those | 
whose thanks are thus offered to the patient and | 


industrious author of this Bibliography, even 


should have found places in this list, in view of 
the plan which the author evidently laid down 


for himself; and we do so, besides, because of | 
the fact that some of those titles were certainly | aztnx, the last of which, especially, contained 
within his reach, either on his own book-shelves | 


or in the library from which this volume is 
dated. But he was the judge of the expediency 
of omitting them; and we, most assuredly, shall 
not appeal from his decision, although we can- 
not do less than notice the fact. Let us not 
be misunderstood. By all odds, The Life and 
Times of Anne Hutchinson, which appeared in 
The Ne York Chronicle, some years since, was 


the most ¢arefully-prepared und elaboraté’ Ae- | 


count of that subject which has yet seen day- 
light; but it finds no place in this list, although 


articles of less extent and requiring not a tenth | 


of the labor in their preparation, are duly noted. 
The narratives of the affairs at Lexington and 
Concord, of Bunker’s-hill and the Siege of Bos- 
ton, which are in The Battles of the United 
States, tov, were considered by President Sparks, 
in his lifetime, as peculiarly noteworthy; and 
the first of them secured for their obscure and 


humble author the warm friendship of that great | 


and good man, which was continued until his 
death; yet, amidst all the references to such 
works, these are not referred to, in this Bibliog- 
raphy. ‘*'The Boston Massacre,” so called, was 
more carefully examined, in its relation to ‘‘ the 
‘* first blood,” in Tue Hisrortcar MaGazrn for 
January, 1869, than in any other place; and if 


the Battle of Bunker’s-hill has been as thorough- | 


ly overhauled and as impartially presented, cith- 
er in a narrative or in a Gocumentary form, else- 
where, as it has been in the June number cf the 


same Magazine, for 1868, we have yet to learn | 


it. Yet, as far asthis Bibliography is concerned, 
these articles might as well have been unwritten ; 
and so might that letter, printed in pamphlet 
form, on The Declaration of Independence of 
Massachusetts, May 1, 1776, which drew to its 
author the congratulations of such distinguished 
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Bostonians as Messrs. Winthrop, Palfrey, Liver- 
more, Thornton, etc. 

It is true, the writer of all these is not in favor 
in Somerset-street, because of his outspoken ex- 
posures of Boston's peculiarities. But students 
and those who seek the truth of our country’s 
history have a right to the wHoLE truth from 
those who, without expressed reservation, pretend 
to tell any of it ; and when Mr. Colburn under- 
took to tell, without reservation, for instance, 
what the Bibliography of Charlestown was, he 
had no right to notice what is in a few pages of 
The American Recorder and of The Boston Mag- 
azine, of The Massachusetts Historical Collections 


| and of Zhe American Quarterly Register, of the 
for the imperfect volume which he has presented. | 


We say.we miss some titles which, we think, | 


Christian Examiner, of Niles’s Register, and of 
Frothingham's Siege of Boston, and, at the same 
time, to omit all reference, even the slightest, to 
what is printed on many pages of The Battles of 
the United States and of Tne Hrstorican Mac- 


by far the most complete account of what adds 


| most to the fame of that city. 


We have excellent reasons for knowing that the 
author of those pages cares nothing whatever for 


| what seems to have been a deliberate slight, in 


this disregard of what he had written concerning 
the “ Local History of Massachusetts ”’—that, as 
his good name does not depend on Boston's favor, 
so, too, will not Boston’s disregard destroy it— 
and he notices the significant fact, in this place, 
only to leave on record, once more, ‘* how they 
** do things in Boston.” 

The matter of this volume, we believe, has ap- 
peared in successive numbers of The Historical 
and Genealogical Register; and only a small 
numbers of copies were struck off, in this form, 


| for the use of the author and of the few who are 


interested in this class of literature. 


9.—At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. 
Charles Kingsley. With Illustrations. 
per & Bros. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 465. 


By 
New York: Har- 
Price $1.50 

This is, certainly, one of the most interesting 
volumes of travels which we have met with, 
these many a day. The West Indies are fairly 
photographed, in all that relates to their scenery, 
products, and inhabitants; and the story is told 
in the most attractive style. 

As a specimen of typography, it is very neat: 
in its binding, it is really handsome. 


10.—History of Louis Philippe, King of the ’rench. By 
John 8. C. Abbott. With Illustrations. New York: Har- 
per & Bros, i871. 16mo., pp. 405. Price $1.20 

Another of the series of biographies, from Mr. 
Abbott’s practiced pen, which has become so wide- 
ly known, the country over, and to which Abra- 
ham Lincoln declared himself to be ‘ indebted 
“ for about all the historical knowledge he had. 
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